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The ant-lion 


Nature study and the interpretation of a biblical text, from the 
Vhysiologus to Albert the Great 

MIA I. GERHARDT 


I n the fourth chapter of the book of job, Eliphaz the Temanite, the 
first of Job’s three friends to offer comment, suggests that Job 
cannot have been a righteous man; otherwise, he would not have 
incurred so dire a punishment. 

4, 7. Remember, I pray thee, who ever perished, being innocent? or where were 
the righteous cut off? 

8. Even as I have seen, they that plow iniquity, and sow wickedness, reap the 
same. 

9. By the blast of God they perish, and by the breath of his nostrils are they 
consumed. 

10. The roaring of the lion, and the voice of the fierce lion, and the teeth of the 
young lions, are broken. 

11. The old lion perisheth for lack of prey, and the stout lion’s 
whelps are scattered abroad. 

The “old lion” of v. 11 represents the Hebrew word [layish], meaning 
a lion 1 . The Vulgate, however, translates tigris 2 3 : 

4, 11. Tigris periit, eo quod non haberet praedam, 
et catuli leonis dissipati sunt. 

The Septuagint features in this verse the unusual word pup(X7)xoX£cov: 

4, 11. (xupp.7)xoX£cov <&Xeto 7rocpa t 6 gx et>v Popav, 
axupvoi Xe6vtcov &Xi7rov dXXifjXouc;. 

which the Old Latin versions transliterates as myrmicoleon: 

4, 11. Myrmicoleon periit, eo quod non habet escam, 
et catuli leonum divisi sunt ab invicem. 

1 See J. Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible ; 2d. ed., revised by F. C. Grant and H. H. Rowley, Edin¬ 
burgh, 1963, s.v. lion. There is no mention of the meaning ‘old lion’, which is found in the English 
Authorized Version and in the Dutch Statenvertaling. 

2 In all the mss. represented in the Variorum edition: Biblia Sacra , iuxta Latinam vulgatam versionem 
ad codicum fdem [...] edita; vol. ix, Libri Hester et Job . Romae, 19^1. 

3 Bibliorum Sacrorum Latinae versiones anti quae, seu Vetus Italica et caetera quaecunque in codicibus mss. et 
antiquorum libris reperiri potuerunt [...]; ed. P. Sabatier; vol. I. Remis, 1743. 
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The display of these different translations of the passage inevitably raises 
the question: what is a (jLupfxyjxoXecov ? The purpose of the following pages 
is to study the various interpretations and observations by which medieval 
authors have attempted to answer this question. 

MYPMHKOAEQN, a lion 

To proceed in good order, it will be necessary to find out first of all 
what the Greek translator of job may have understood by the word he 
chose. Now, for all and sundry animals mentioned in the Bible, it still 
is most rewarding to turn to Samuel Bochart’s hierozoicon 1 (1663). 
In the sixth and last Book of his Second Part, the learned author treats 
De dubiis vel Jabulosis animalibus , among which chapter iv is devoted to 
the Myrmecoleon. The summary that serves as a chapter-heading admirably 
sums up the problem as it rested at the time, and takes a firm stand as to 
what must be considered the most plausible interpretation: 

Mup[X7)xoXecav, myrmecoleon , vel formicoleon , Job 4, v. 11 : al. animal- 
culum formicis infestum; al. animal ex formica et leone composi- 
tum; al. diabolus; al. scarabaei species. Imo leonis genus, Hebraice 
[lajish]. Huius diserte meminit Agatharchides. Muppnrjxa vocant Strabo 
et Aelianus. Hunc cum formicis Indicis confundunt Solinus et He- 
liodorus. Leo-formica pipfr/ji; dicitur, quia ut rursus [read: ut ursus!] 
formicis vescitur, aut ab Arabico hirmas , aut a Marmacibus Aethio- 
piae. Formicae majores in India. 

S. Bochart, Hierozoicon , 11, col. 813. 

In the body of the chapter, where all the information then obtainable 
on the subject is reproduced or referred to, Bochart gives excellent 
argumentation for his, undoubtedly correct, view that the term [xup(X7j- 
xoX£tov in job 4, 11 denotes a kind of lion. He points out that the whole 
context, vv. 10 and 11, speaks of nothing but lions; that the Hebrew 
text reads [layish], one of the words for lion; and that more than one 
Greek author uses piopfjnqxoXecov or (jiuppirj^ to designate the lion. Thus he 
quotes Agatharchides 2 [2d c. B.c.]: “Eorum autem leonum qui vocantur 
myrmecoleontes , plerique a reliquis nihil differunt ... ”, Strabo [c. 63 B.C.- 


1 I used: Samuel Bochartus, Hierozoicon , sive [...] de animalibus S. Scripturae. Lugd. Batavorum et 
Traj. ad Rhenum, 1707-1712, 2 vols. The lasting value of Bochart’s work is well brought out in 
S. V. Cams, Geschichte der Zoologie , Miinchen, 1872, p.p. 315-316. See also F. S. Bodenheimer, 
Animal and man in Bible lands, Leiden, 1960, p.p. 3-4. 

2 Bochart always gives the original text and a Latin translation; I quote the latter. 
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19 A.D.]: “Arabiam Troglodyticam abundare dicit leonibus qui Jormicae vo- 
cantur ..and Aelianus [c. 200 a . d .]: “Thoum foetus et tigridum catuli 
vocare solent, Jormicarum item et p anther arum” . The last quotation might 
just conceivably point to an explanation of the Vulgate rendering tigris , 
inasmuch as lions, tigers, puippnqxec; and panthers are here being put more 
or less on a par. - Among Bochart’s three hypotheses to explain the 
word-formation, the third deserves mention: Inter leonum species apud 
Arabes est hirmas, vel hirmis, vel haramis [...J. An hincfactum Graecum 
(xup(ji 7 ] 5 , Sfnali in X mutato , ut in alphabeto Cadmi 9 et medio M initio addito 1 . 

Bochart denies any connexion between the (jLuppnqxoXecov of the 
Septuagint and the alleged Indian (later: Aethiopian) ‘ants’ that dig up 
and guard nuggets of gold. He refers to a number of authors, from Hero¬ 
dotus onward, who have reported on these elusive animals, with which 
we shall have to deal, if briefly, in this place. The largest amount of 
documentation on the subject is found in an article by G. Druce 2 , where 
numerous passages from classical and Hellenistic writers are summarized. 
Contrary to Bochart, who believes the creatures to be large ants, Druce 
concludes, rightly it would seem, that all the descriptions suggest a 
quadruped mammal of the burrowing kind; as far as I know it still 
remains unknown to science. Druce does not succeed, however, in 
making his identification of these quadrupeds with the lions occasionally 
called piup(jiY)XE<; or (xuppnrjxoXeovTec; plausible. And he certainly puts 
the cart before the horse in speculating that there might have been 
stories about their Tacking prey’, which would account for the choice 
of word in the Septuagint as well as for the physiologus chapter to be 
discussed presently. I think, with Sbordone 3 , that the gold-digging 
animals called ‘ants’ may safely be dismissed from the whole cluster of 
(iup(JL7)xoXea>v problems. 

OFFSPRING OF ANT AND LION 

The various interpretations rejected by Bochart were those which most 
interested the authors of the first Christian centuries and of the Middle 

1 S. Bochart, op. cit ., n, col. 8ij. 

2 G. C. Druce, An account of the Mupp. 7 )XoX£toV or ant-lion. In: The Antiquaries Journal , 3 = 1923, 
pp. 347 - 364 . 

3 F. Sbordone, Ricerche sulle fonti e sulla composizione del Physiologus greco , Napoli, 1936, p. 91 ; he 
rejects a tentative suggestion on this point by F. Lauchert, Geschichte des Physiologus , Strassburg, 1889, 
p. 21, apparently based on J. P. N. Land, Anecdota Syriaca , iv, Leiden, 1875^, p. 139: Fuit ergofera 
leonis similis eodem nomine Graeco ac formica nescio quo casu gaudens , ad quam et p.l)p(jLY)XoX£cov lxx 
interpretum, etforsitan etiam Herodoti formicae auriferae (hi, 102) referri debent. The two last-named authors 
both quote Strabo and Aelianus, but not Agatharchides, and do not seem to have consulted Bochart. 
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Ages. Thus, the ‘animal ex formica et leone compositum * emerges in the 
Greek physiologus, the popular moralizing booklet on animals and 
their, real or imaginary, habits, of which the oldest known recension is 
generally held to have been constituted in Alexandria during the second 
century a.d.. Among the forty-eight brief chapters that make up this 
recension, one chapter (n° 20 in most mss.) is devoted to a supposed 
hybrid of ant and lion. From Sbordone’s edition 1 , I quote the Greek 
text in question, together with the corresponding chapter from a recent 
physiologus translation 2 . 


Ilepl |xupjiY)xoX£ovTog 

EXi<pa£ 6 0ai(iavcov (taaiXeix; 
lXe£e‘ <(iupp,7)xoX£cov <jSXeto 
7 rapa x 6 £x €tv 
Popdcv>. 

6 OuaioX6yo<; SXe^e 7tepl 
too jxopjxYjxoXiovToc; 6 ti 
T a (jl&v Iji.7rp6a0ta £x eL 
X£ovro<;, toc 8& 67t(a0ia 
[x 6 pjx 7 )xo<;. 6 p&v Tuax^p 
oapxo 9 <fcyo<; £ot[v, ^ 

88 pf)T 7 )p 8 a 7 Tpta Tpa>- 

yei, 8xav 8 k yevvtoai 
t8v pupp.7)xoX£ovTa, 
yewcoatv auxov 860 <poaeu; 

Ixovxa, xal 00 Sovaxat 
<payeiv xp£a 8ta rfyf cpootv 
Trjs [XY)Tp6<;, ou8& tferrpia 81a 
tJjv 9oatv too 7 taTp 6 <; * dc 7 r 6 X- 
Xoxat o$v 8ta t6 jjl-?) £x etv Tpo97)v. 
Ooto) xal 7 ta<; dtvyjp 8 I 4 >U X 0< 5 
dtxaxcfcaTaTos 7 rdtoau; xat? 

88015 aoToo. 00 XP "0 pa8[£eiv 
800 Tplfloos, oo8i 8tooa 
X8yetv 8v t ji TTpooeox?) * ooal 
y£p, 97J ai, xapSlqt 81007) 


Vom Ameisenlowen 

Eliphas, der Konig von Theman, 
sprach: Der Ameisenlowe ging zu- 
grunde darum, dass er kein Futter 
fand. 

Der Physiologus sagt, dieser habe 
das Antlitz des Lowen, und das 
Hinterteil der Ameise. Sein Vater 
ist ein Fleischfresser, aber seine 
Mutter verzehrt Spelzen. So sie nun 
miteinander den Ameisenlowen 
zeugen, zeugen sie ihn als ein 
Wesen von zweierlei Art; und er 
kann nicht Fleisch fressen wegen 
der Art seiner Mutter, und nicht 
Spelzen wegen der Art seines Vaters. 
So geht er nun zugrunde darum, 
dass er keine Nahrung hat. 

So ist auch der Mann, der zwei 
Seelen hat, unstat auf alien seinen 
Wegen. Man soli nicht gehen auf 
zweierlei Strassen, noch zwiefaltig 
reden im Gebet; und ist nicht gut 


1 Physiologus ; ed. F. Sbordone. Milan [etc.], 1936. Chap. 20 of the oldest recension pp. 73-76. 
The second, ‘Byzantine’ recension and the third, ‘pseudo-Basilian’ recension, as printed by Sbor¬ 
done, do not contain the chapter. 

2 Der Physiologus ; iibertr. und erlautert von O. Seel. Zurich/Stuttgart, i960. The translator gives 
useful comment, but, curiously enough, omits to indicate which text exactly he employed. His 
chapter 20 is, at any rate, translated from the Greek text printed by Lauchert (op. cit., p. 2^3), 
not from Sbordone’s, which has a slightly more circumstantial moralization. - I could not find 
the Physiologus translation of F. J. Carmody, San Francisco, 19^3. 
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xal a(xapTo>X(j> empalvovTi 
£ttI 8uo Tpipou^ 1 . ou xaX&v 
et7relv vat otf, xal t6 o5 
vat, dtXXa t 6 vat vat, xal t 6 
oft otf, xaOax; el7iev 6 Kupto<; 
i?)(xcov 'Itjoouc; Xptar6<;. 

KaXax; o5v £Xe£ev 6 <DucioX6yo<; 

7 iept tou p.upp. 7 )xoX£ovTO?. 

(Physiologus, ed. Sbordone) 

From the Greek, this chapter passed into several Oriental Physiologi 2 3 4 5 , 
which translated it with little or no modification, except that sometimes 
the moralization is given a different turn, viz. that it is no good trying 
to serve both God and Satan*. The Latin translations, with very few 
exceptions*, and the later, Latin and vernacular, Bestiaries describe under 
the same name quite another animal, for reasons we shall presently see. 

The fabulous creature outlined in the physiologus chapter hgs 
only the name in common with the lion alluded to in the Septuagini 
All the same it is evidently inspired by job 4, 11, and particularly by 
the word [xupfryjxoXlcov, which was analysed into [xup[X7]^ and Xecov. This 
analysis suggested a composite animal, which on account of its hybrid 
nature might very well ‘perish for lack of prey’. Its chief function, 
however, is to present an embodiment of the moral duplicity reproved 
in several New Testament passages, notably matth. £, 37, of which the 
text carries an echo: gcrro* 8 k 6 X6yo^ up.cav • val vod, ou ou. 

Modem physiologus scholars, besides assembling documentation, 
which in many cases does not add anything to Bochart’s, have pronoun¬ 
ced some rather severe judgments upon this particular (i.up[XY)xoX£cov. Thus 
for instance Sbordone: “The author of our text arbitrarily creates a new 
specimen of the mythical ‘dubia animalia’ that result from the combi¬ 
nation of incompatible creatures; this is an especially shocking case: how 
are we to imagine half a carnivorous lion whose hind-quarters are those 
of a vegetarian ant?”* The answer is, no doubt, that we are not to imagine 
it. The text does not, or hardly, intend us to. 


das Ja-Nein und das Nein-Ja, son- 
dem nur das Ja-Ja und das 
Nein-Nein. 

( Physiologus , transl. Seel) 


1 Sirach 2, 12-13 (note Sbordone; cf. O. Seel, transl. cit., note 94). 

2 The Aethiopian: see F. Hommel, Die aethiopische Uebersetzung des Physiologus y Leipzig, 1877 (ed. 
and transl.). The various Syriac and the Armenian: see notably J. P. N. Land, op. cit., pp. 11 s-176 
synopsis of chapters in various mss. and eds., p. 136. 

3 See also F. Lauchert, op. cit., p. 253 note, the text of his Greek codex W. 

4 See notably Physiologus Latinus, versio Y; ed. F. J. Carmody. Berkeley, Univ. of California Press, 1941 

5 F. Sbordone, Ricerche..., ed. cit., p. 89 (Translation mine). Cf. also F. Lauchert, op. cit., p. * 
“Diese Geschichte verdankt ihre Entstehung der Stelle im Buche Job, 4, 11 (s. den Text), die man 
mit dieser Albemheit zu erklaren glaubte*. 
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The readers of the physiologus’ own period, at any rate, certainly 
did not in the first place try to vizualize the animal 1 . To them, the 
questions that mattered were: what does the word employed in sacred 
scripture mean, and what does it signify? The chapter under dis¬ 
cussion aimed at answering these questions. It provided the biblical word 
with a satisfactory meaning that fitted into the context, and brought out 
its more far-reaching significance by interpreting it figuratively in the light 
of evangelical teaching. The question as to whether such a creature does, 
or even can, exist, has come to be of prime importance only in recent 
times. The medieval answer would have been that God could give off¬ 
spring even to an ant and a lion, if He so willed it. 

The whole of the physiologus does not contain a particle of 
correct information about animal life, except - and that very rarely - 
by chance. This being so, the reaction of disbelief and protest on the 
part of later scholars is justified in its own right, that is to say, on zoo¬ 
logical grounds. But, although it deals with animals, the book does not 
call for a naturalist’s approach, least of all a modern one. In order to 
read it, approximately, as it should be read one has to accept, equally 
in its own right, the disregard of real conditions and of verisimilitude 
that was, for many centuries, a normal attitude. The adjustment is 
perhaps less difficult to make than it would seem. A recent study on the 
medieval view of the universe gives an enlightening example: “Most 
of those who helped either by speech or in writing to keep the pseudo¬ 
zoology in circulation were not really concerned, one way or the other, 
with the question of fact; just as today the public speaker who warns me 
not to hide my head in the sand like an ostrich is not really thinking, 
and does not want me to think, about ostriches. The moralitas is what 
matters.” 2 The difference lies between the outward-looking eye and 
the inward-turned mind. 

A SHORT-LIVED INSECT 

In modern zoology, the term ‘ant-lion’ designates an insect, or more 
particularly its larva, on which medieval writers have ample information 
to offer, as we shall presently see. Meanwhile, the oldest known text 


1 Although, if put to it, they certainly experienced less difficulty in doing so than we should, witness 

the vivid little hybrids and monsters of medieval art. For an illustrated ms. of the Greek Physiologus , 
which actually attempted to portray its creatures, see J. Strzygowski, Der Bilderkreis des Griechischen 
Physiologus [...] Leipzig, 1899. ( Byzantinisches Archiv , 2.) Description of the p,upp. 7 )XoX£cov 

miniature, p. 27. 

2 C. S. Lewis, The discarded image , Cambridge, 1964, pp. i£i-i£2. 
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to mention an insect of this name 1 is the so-called koiranides or cyra¬ 
nides, a Greek compilation in four books, more or less vaguely connected 
with the name of Hermes Trismegistus, treating the confection of 
remedies and talismans with the aid of plants, animals and gems. The 
history of this work as well as its manuscript tradition are extremely 
complicated, and its date of composition cannot be established even 
approximately 2 ; it would seem to be contemporary, in the very broadest 
sense of the word, with the physiologus. Some of the numerous 
manuscripts have been published by Mely and Ruelle 3 * 5 , while more 
recently L. Delatte* gave a critical edition of an important Latin trans¬ 
lation, dated 1169. 

The second book of the koiranides is devoted to quadruped 
animals, among which nevertheless also figure spiders and ants. It is the 
first paragraph of the chapter on ants that interests us here. Mely- 
Ruelle offer readings from two Greek manuscripts, Delatte the Latin 
translation. On account of their slight, but interesting variants, the 
paragraph will be printed here in all three the texts. 

Formicarum species sunt vn. Una est omnibus nota; aliae vero sunt longae capitis 
et magnae, colore nigrae; aliae vero sunt tenues et graciles et rubeae, quae di- 
cuntur scnipes; aliae magnae et alatae; aliae campestres et mediocres; aliae 
quoque evodiae, id est bonae viae, et sunt parvae; aliae autem myrmicoleontes, 
id est formicae leoninae, magnae ac variae et alatae, et carnes comedunt, sed cito 
moriuntur. (ed. Delatte, p. 120) 

Twv 8k (xupp.Y)xo)v e£8t) stalv knzdt, xal yvmpipoi piv ol xotvoi, ol avSpoxfcpaXot 
(/. a8pox£<paXoi) xaXouvxai, o? tives xal Tfl xpoia slat piXavec; * <5tXXoi 8k peyaXoi 
xal 7TTepcoTol, xal gxspoi apoupatoi, xal #XXoi kv 68101 pixpol, xal dcXXot ot xal 
puppTr)xoX£ovTs<; X£yovxai, pel£ove<; te 8vts<; twv <5cXXg>v xal ttolxIXol* <puatx&s 
8£ eloiv oftxot oapxo 9 ayot, Ta^tov a7ro0v7)oxovT£c;. 

(ed. Mely-Ruelle, pp. 261-262)5 


1 As first observed by M. Wellmann, Der Physiologos; eine religionsgeschichtlich-naturwissenschaftliche 
Untersuchung , Leipzig, 1930, pp. 37-38. ( Philologus , Supplementband 12, Heft 1.) 

2 L. Delatte ( v . infra), p. 3 : “Cet ouvrage a 6t6 compost a l’6poque imp^riale avec des 616 ments 
dont une partie au moins remonte jusqu’a la p£riode hellenistique. Comme tant d’autres livres oil 
l’occultisme se mele a la science, il est issu du syncr^tisme des id^es grecques et orientales qui a 
produit la literature herm^tique.” 

3 F. de Mely, Les lapidaires de Vantiquite et du moyen age ; T. 11, Les lapidaires grecs ; avec la coll, de 
Ch.-M. Ruelle. Paris, 1898. 

*■ L. Delatte, Textes latins et vieux franqais relatifs aux Cyranides. Liege/Paris, 1942. (Bibl. Fac. Phil, et 
Lettres Universite Liege , 93). For further data and bibliography on the Koiranides , I refer the reader to 
this edition, and to the article of E. Wickersheimer, Un manuscrit non encore identife de la traduction 
latine des Cyranides , in Revue du moyen age latin , 9 = 19^3, pp. 261-266. 

5 The addition in round brackets is by the editors. 
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Miipn 7 )£, yvoxrcbv 7raot £coov * to^tou t& y£v 7 ) elalv ol piv y&P xotvol yvckpip-oi, 
ol 8 k ivSpox£cpaXoi [a8pox£<paXoi] rfj xP ot $ [x^Xaveg, ol 8 k XetctoI xal £av6ol xal 
laxvol <xal £pu 0 pol> rfj xpoi$, ® Tiveg xal xaXouvTai axvlTcat (/. axvl7re<;). *AXXoi 
8 k iiey&Xoi xal nreporol, Srepoi ipoupaioi, p£aoi, xal ^Tepoi gvoSol (sic) 
p.axpol‘ xal £XXoi pel£oves xal TrotxlXot, ol Ttve$ p.upp.7)xoX£ovTes <xaXouvxat>. 

(ibid., p. 294)* 

If we gather up the information contained in these three redactions 
of the paragraph, bracketing those words or sentences that occur in 
only one of the three, it reads as follows: 

(The ant is a creature everybody knows.) There are seven species 
of ants: i. the well-known common ant, 2. the (large) big-headed 
black ant, 3 . the small thin red ants called <rxv[7te<; [wood-burrow- 
ers?], 4. the large winged ant, g. the medium-sized field ant, 6. 
the small ants of the road, 7. the so-called ant-lions, larger (than 
the others) and spotted, (with wings); these are carnivorous, (but) 
they do not live long. 

Judged on its own merits, this appears as a perfectly factual bit of natural 
history, aiming at completeness - the statement that there are seven 
species of ants is followed by seven descriptions - and at giving the 
necessary distinctive detail. 

Nevertheless, the possible relation between the ant-lion described 
here and the creature of the physiologus has been a matter of some 
controversy. According to Wellmann 1 2 , the koiranides passage suggests a 
judeo-hellenistic source; the last sentence of the description, as well 
as the physiologus chapter discussed above, hark back to a Jewish 
tradition, with which the verse in job as interpreted by the Septuagint 
translators is also connected. Sbordone 3 4 , on the other hand, is convinced 
that the physiologus served as a source for the, younger, koiranides; 
he consequently explains the last sentence as a random interpolation, 
so curtailed as not to make much sense, borrowed from the physiologus 
chapter. This latter supposition seems less far-fetched than Wellmann’s; 
but it has since been contended by Perry* that the parallel passages of 


1 All additions not in square brackets are by the editors. 

2 M. Wellmann, op. cit., pp. 35-60, and particularly pp. 37-38. 

3 F. Sbordone, Ricerche ..., ed. cit., pp. 90-91; similarly in his Physiologus edition, p. 74 note. 
Nevertheless, II.cit., he supposes a connexion between the (jiup[XY)XoX£a)V chapter and Alexandrine 
studies of insect life, as represented in the Koiranides. 

4 B. E. Perry, article Physiologus in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopadie der class. Altertumswissenschaft , 
neue Bearb., 39. Halbband, Stuttgart, 1941, col. 1107. 
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the koiranides and the physiologus can only be explained by a common 
source still unknown. 

However that may be, there is no denying that the three avatars 
of the fiupfAYjxoXecov we have examined up to now - the lion of the 
Septuagint, the hybrid of the physiologus, and the insect of the 
koiranides - present a kind of fleeting resemblance. This lies not so 
much in the particulars given about them as in the turn of words, and 
notably, in the recurring allusion to their death. Yet, to my mind, the 
texts leave no doubt that the respective writers had three completely 
different animals (two real, one fabulous) in mind. 

As regards the koiranides, there remains a question of another 
order: is the insect here described identical with those that have been 
labelled ant-lions ( Myrmeleontidae ) by entomologists of later times? 1 It 
may be recalled that in the present sense of the term, an ant-lion is a 
larva which preys on ants, and has developed a spectacular device for 
capturing them. It hides on the bottom of a funnel-shaped pit in loose 
sand, waiting for ants to slide over the edge right into its strong jaws. 
When the ants try to climb out, it brings them down by quickly steepen¬ 
ing the sides of the pit. In wet or otherwise unfavourable periods it 
buries itself completely under the sand, being able to go for months 
without food. After metamorphosis a graceful neuropterous insect 
appears, not unlike a dragon-fly with (in most species) spotted wings, 
which flies by night, and dies as soon as its eggs have been deposited 2 . 

Now the koiranides text defines [xupfjnqxoXeovTEc; as carnivorous 
ants, but does not specify that they eat other ants, and does not mention 
the characteristic sand-traps. With some soliciting of the text it is 
possible to read: “Ant-lions are larger (than other) ants, spotted, 
winged; [the larva] is carnivorous, but [the adult insect] does not live 
long”. This would fit perfectly, but the general scientific level of the 
koiranides does not for a moment permit the assumption of a knowledge 
of the insect’s metamorphosis. At best, we might interpret: “The [larva 
called] ant-lion is larger than an ant, spotted, and [liable to disappear]”, 
which, however, does not account for the word alatae in the Latin 
translation. On the whole, the identification of the koiranides’ all too 


1 Wellmann, Sbordone and Perry simply assume that this is so. 

2 See: D. J. Borror and D. M. Delong, An introduction to the study of insects , New York, i960, pp. 
293-294; J. Th. Oudemans, De Nederlandsche insecten , Zutphen, n.d., pp. 319-321. A detailed 
description by the eighteenth-century entomologist Rosel is quoted in F. S. Bodenheimer, Materia- 
lien zur Geschichte der Entomologie bis Linne , vol. 1, Berlin, 1928, pp. 468-476. Particularly interesting 
observations in W. M. Wheeler, Demons of the Dust , London, [1930]. 
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succinctly described (xuppiYjxoXeovTe^ with our ant-lions remains 
questionable. Still, it does not seem impossible; all the more so as only 
a few centuries later, a text was to appear that described the myrmicoleon , 
as an ant-lion, with perfect clarity. 


TIGER AND ANT-LION, MORALLY 

Among the definitions of the word myrmicoleon , Bochart mentions in the 
first place 'animalculum formicis infestum\ for which he refers to St. 
Gregory’s moralia in job 1 . In this lengthy work (composed c. 579-585), 
no less than three paragraphs are devoted to the half-verse under dis¬ 
cussion. Although not all of them have an equally direct bearing on our 
subject, they demand to be quoted in full. St. Gregory’s exegesis aims 
at explaining the biblical text according to the moral, the allegorical and, 
whenever necessary, the literal sense 2 , so that each verse or half-verse 
may be treated two or three times over; these different comments are 
complementary and must be studied jointly. 

In order to understand the context rightly, it must be remembered 
that in St. Gregory’s interpretation, Job’s friends represent heretics. 
They unjustly crush the blameless sufferer by insidious, but false, 
arguments, until in the end God himself puts them in the wrong, and 
they are converted. 

4, 11. Tigris periit , to quod non haberet pratdam y et catuli leonum dissipati sunt. 

39. Tigris varia ac rapax hypocritas apte significat. 

Quem enim nomine tigridis, nisi beatum Job nota varietatis signat, vel aspersum 
maculis simulationis ? Omnis namque simulator in eo quod videri rectus appetit, 
mundum se per omnia non ostendit; quia dum virtutes quasdam per hypocrisin 
assumit, et occulte semetipsum vitiis subjicit, quaedam latentia vitia repente in 
faciem erumpunt, et superductae simulationis, quasi visionis corium, ex ad- 
mistione sua varium ostendunt; ut plerumque sit mirum cur homo, qui tantis 
virtutibus pollere cemitur, etiam tarn reprobatis actis inquinetur. Sed nimirum 
omnis hypocrita tigris est, quia dum mundus color de simulatione ducitur, vitio- 
rum nigredine interrumpente variatur. Saepe enim dum de castitatis munitia 
extollitur, sorde avaritiae foedatur. Saepe dum virtute largitatis speciosus osten- 
ditur, luxuriae maculis inquinatur. Saepe dum castitatis atque largitatis decore 


1 S. Gregorius Magnus, Moralia sive Expositio in Job. Migne, Pat. Lat. y lxxv, 499 - lxxvi, 782. Paris, 
1849. See also: Gr^goire le Grand, Morales sur Job y livres 1 et 2 ; intr. et notes de R. Gillet, trad, 
de A. de Gaudemaris. Paris, 1952. 

2 For the complicated question of the various ‘senses’ distinguished in medieval exegesis, I refer 
the reader to B. Smalley, The study of the Bible in the Middle Ages ; 2d ed., Oxford, 19^2, chap. 1. St. 
Gregory gives a clear exposition of his own method in a prefatory Epistle, and systematically 
exemplifies it in the First Book. 



vestitur, velut ex zelo justitiae, crudelitatis atrocitate fuscatur. Saepe largitate, 
castitate, pietate ex pulchra visione induitur, sed interfusa obscuritate superbiae 
notatur. Sicque ut fit intermistis vitiis dum mundum in se speciem hypocrita non 
ostendit, quasi unum colorem tigris habere nequaquam possit. Quae videlicet 
tigris rapit praedam, quia humani sibi favoris usurpat gloriam. Qui enim rapta 
laude extollitur, quasi praeda satiatur. Bene autem hypocritarum laus praeda 
dicitur. Praeda quippe est, cum aliena violenter auferuntur. Omnis autem hypo¬ 
crita, quia vitam justitiae simulans, justorum sibi laudem arripit, alienum profecto 
est quod tollit. Eliphaz itaque, quia beatum Job incolumitatis suae tempore lau- 
danda egisse cognovit, percussione subsequente, haec ilium tenuisse per hypo- 
crisin credidit, dicens: “Tigris periit, eo quod non haberet praedam”. Ac si 
aperte dicat: Varietas tuae simulationis exstincta est, quia et adulatio laudis 
ablataest; et jam tua hypocrisis praedam non habet, quia percussus divinitus, hu- 
manis favoribus caret. 

Gregorius Magnus, Moralium Libri , v, cap. xx. 


The author quotes his text according to the Vulgate version, and proceeds 
at once to expound the moral sense of the word tigris . He starts from 
the notion that a tiger is spotted (not striped), as it was generally thought 
to be during the Middle Ages, and occasionally even afterwards 1 . The 
tiger’s spots signify the vices of the hypocrites, who never succeed in 
presenting a completely blameless front, because they cannot prevent the 
hidden blackness from breaking out. This idea is worked out by aid 
of four examples, carefully built up into a sort of pyramid. The sentences 
are symmetrically grouped around the antithetic substantives denoting 
virtues and vices, so balanced and cumulated as to carry superbia ap¬ 
propriately on top; the verbs stress the visual element that is essential 
to the demonstration. The hypocrite’s virtues are but outward show 
and ostentation: extollitur — speciosus ostenditur — decore vestitur — pulchra 
visione induitur; but the stains of vice are no less apparent: sorde foedatur - 
maculis inquinatur - fuscatur - interfusa obscuritate notatur. The fourfold 
repetition of the initial Saepe stresses that such examples are frequently 
encountered. However, it seems permitted to observe that the true 
hypocrite is he who, besides displaying virtues, keeps his secret vices well 
out of sight. St. Gregory, carried away by his tiger, as it were, gives a 
somewhat tendentious presentation of hypocrisy; to the modern reader 
it rather recalls Moliere’s Tartuflfe, who deceives no one except his 
simple-minded host and a bigoted old lady. But the commentator 
firmly drives home his point: it is as impossible for an hypocrite to 


1 Isidorus, Etymologiae , xn, ii, 7 : “Tigris ... bestia variis distincta maculis , virtute et velocitate mirabilis . ” 
Still Linnaeus created, or in any case ratified, the name Cypraea tigris for a cowry-shell with con¬ 
spicuous black spots. Shakespeare perhaps implies a tiger metaphor where Lysander reviles 
Demetrius as a ‘spotted and inconstant man’. ( Mids . Dream , 1, i). 
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appear wholly pure, as it is for the tiger to be without spots. - There 
remains the word praeda and its moral sense. As the tiger ravishes his prey, 
so the hypocrite usurps praise that is not his due. For prey is, in the literal 
sense, what is forced from others. That is why Eliphaz, having implicitly 
compared Job to a tiger, adds that it perished for lack of prey. Ac si 
aperte dicat (St. Gregory’s habitual formula for winding up the demon¬ 
stration), it is as if he said to Job, in plain words: in your prosperous 
days you were praised by the world, but now that the deception is ended, 
men turn away from you. It is apt that Eliphaz should be supposed to 
attack Job so harshly, since it has already been made clear that he speaks 
in sin. 

Through the Old Latin version, which he also employed, St. Gregory 
knew the alternative reading from the Septuagint, that is to say, the 
word |xi>p(Z7)xoX£cdv. It gets a paragraph to itself, quite on the same level 
with the Vulgate text 1 ; the commentator feels no call to effect a choice 
between two equally well-authorized renderings of God’s word, nor 
even to express a preference, since the one ‘makes sense’ as well as the 
other. 

40. Myrmicoleon eos adumbrat qui timidi in fortiores, audaces 
in parvos sunt. 

Translatione autem Septuaginta interpretum nequaquam tigris dicitur, sed, “Myr¬ 
micoleon periit, eo quod non haberet praedam.” Myrmicoleon quippe parvum 
valde est animal, formicis adversum, quod se sub pulvere abscondit, et formicas 
frumenta gestantes interficit, interfectasque consumit. Myrmicoleon autem Latine 
dicitur, vel formicarum leo, vel certe expressius formica pari ter et leo. Recte 
autem formica et leo nominatur, quia sive volatilibus, seu quibuslibet aliis minu- 
tis animalibus formica est, ipsis autem formicis leo. Has enim quasi leo devorat, 
sed ab illis quasi formica devoratur. Cum igitur Eliphaz dicit: ‘Myrmicoleon 
periit’, quid in beato Job sub myrmicoleontis nomine, nisi pavorem et audaciam 
reprehendit? Ac si ei aperte dicat: Non injuste percussus es, quia contra erectos 
timidus, contra subditos audax fuisti. Ac si aperte dicat: Contra astutos te for- 
mido pressit, contra simplices temeritas inflavit. Sed praedam jam myrmicoleon 
non habet, quia timida tua elatio dum verberibus premitur, ab aliena laesione 
prohibetur. Sed quia amicos beati Job haereticorum tenere speciem diximus, 
urget necessario, ut haec eadem Eliphaz verba quomodo etiam typice sentienda 
sint intimemus. Gregorius Magnus, Moralium Libri y ibid. 

As myrmicoleon is a rare word, possibly unknown to his hearers, St. 

1 Cf. B. Smalley, op. cit. y p. 13: “When the version received by the Church, for Origin the Sep¬ 
tuagint, conflicted with other versions, he would not reject the former but would set them side 
by side and would comment on both. The habit of making double commentaries on double texts 
without choosing between them will become ingrained.” 



Gregory begins by explaining the literal sense, in a correct description 
that has rightly been commended. “An ant-lion is a very small animal, a 
foe to ants, which hides in the dust and kills the grain-bearing ants and 
devours them.” This is indeed much better zoology than the spotted 
tiger, and one wonders in passing whether the author got his knowledge 
from books or, perchance, from observation. The former seems more 
likely. Already at the time of the koiranides an insect (xupfryjxoXecov 
was known and described. St. Gregory’s presumable source must 
nevertheless have been more extensive: ‘hiding in the dust’ clearly 
alludes to the sand-traps, and leaves no doubt as to the identity of the 
animal. 

Next, a double etymology is proffered to motivate the name. 
Formicarum leo is ambiguous; ‘a lion to ants’ would duplicate what 
follows, so ‘a lion among ants’ is perhaps preferable. “Or more precisely, 
at the same time an ant and a lion”; not after the fashion of the 
physiologus hybrid, but according to the viewpoint of other animals 
concerned, which is a very neat explication. Birds, for instance, eat it 
just as if it were an ant, but ants are eaten by it, so that it is to them what 
a devouring lion is to us. The moral sense of this intermediate status also 
rests on relativity and interrelations: by referring to the ant-lion, 
Eliphaz obliquely accuses Job of cringing before the great while intimi¬ 
dating the humble. But also this ant-lion lacks prey, now that Job is no 
longer in a position to do harm to others. 

The commentator ends his double exposition by announcing that 
this is not all: it remains for him to explain how Eliphaz’ words, all the 
more so as they come from a heretic, must be understood according to 
the typical, or allegorical, sense. This interpretation, where tiger and 
ant-lion are taken together (along with the lions of the preceding verse) 
is found two chapters further on. It is linked up with an existing 
tradition, which we shall have to recall preliminary to the text of 
St. Gregory. 


SATAN 

Bochart, in surveying the misconceptions to which the word used in the 
Septuagint has given rise, also mentions the allegorical explanation that 
simply takes myrmicoleon to be a name for the devil. Sunt qui animal huius 
nominis ullum extare negent: Olympiodorus [6th c. ad] in Jobum [...]. Proinde 
ad allegorias confugiunt , et myrmecoleontis nomine diabolum intellegunt , ut qui 
cum leone quaedam , et cum formica quaedam habeat communia , quod rursus 
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varie exponunt. Eulogius Alexandrinus [...]; Augustinus in Jobum [...]; 
Beda in Jobum [...]. Contra , Olympiodorus diabolum vult esse piis quidem 
formica , impiis vero leonem 1 . 

Among the authorities quoted by Bochart, the one which carried 
most weight during the Middle Ages certainly was St. Augustine. The 
passage in question is found in his annotationes in job 2 3 , which consist 
of one Book, covering the whole biblical text except for the last chapters. 

“Myrmicoleon perit eo quod non haberet escam”: quia in novissimo non erunt, 
quos inducens comedat; separabuntur enim pii ab inpiis. Hie autem errat, quod 
ea quae de diabolo audierat prophetata de Job intelligebat. [sc. Eliphaz.] Myrmico¬ 
leon vero accipiendus est vel quia utrumque in eo est, cum et rapit et occulte 
persequitur frumenta, quae sublato oculo facit non germinare, vel quia avaris 
et in terra thesaurizantibus dominatur, vel quia iustos persequitur quasi formicas 
praeparantes sibi escas aestate ad hiemem, quibus non pascetur, cum boni ab 
inpiis fuerint separati. Augustinus, Annotationes in Job , ad cap. 4. 

To St. Augustine, the operative word of the half-verse evidently is perit, 
understood as a prophecy referring to the devil. The word myrmicoleon 
therefore has to designate the devil, as can be explained in three 
different ways. Satan ravishes (his prey), but also furtively steals the grain 
(of good works) and causes it to remain infertile; he reigns over those 
who industriously amass wealth on earth; he persecutes the just who 
are provident and lay up (spiritual) treasures. - These arguments seem 
a little confused. The difference between the avari and the justi is implied 
rather than clearly brought out, and there is a suggestion of disparaging 
the well-known exemplary activities of the ant: gathering food in harvest- 
times, biting the grains in two to prevent them from sprouting 4 . How¬ 
ever, the general idea is made plain: the mysterious myrmicoleon is Satan, 
who in the end will be balked of his prey. 

As might be expected, St. Gregory too adopts the application of the 
verses 4, 10/11 to Satan, who for a variety of reasons may rightly be 
called a lion, a tiger and an ant-lion. 

4, 11. Tigris periit f eo quod non haberet praedam , et catuli leonum dissipati sunt. 

43. Satan et leo recte vocatur, et tigris et myrmicoleon. 
Hunc vocabulo tigridis repetit quern leonis appellatione significavit. Satan quippe 

1 S. Bochart, op. cit., 11, cols. 814-81$. 

2 Migne, Pat. Lat ., xxxiv, 82$-886. Paris, 1887. See also: S. Aurelius Augustinus, Q uaestionum in 
Heptateuchum libri vii. - Adnotationum in Job liber unus; rec. 1. Zycha. Vienna, 189$. (C.S.E.L., 28, 
Pars 2.) I quote the text according to this latter edition, p. $13. 

3 Proverbs 6, 6-8, and 30, 2$. Grain-harvesting ants indeed exist. 

4 Physiologus , chap. 12. Cf. Pliny, Natural history , Lib. xi, cap. xxxvi, 109. It has never been shown 
that ants do this, although they will chew their grain into a paste. 
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et propter crudelitatem leo dicitur, et propter multiformis astutiae varietatem 
non incongrue tigris vocatur. Modo enim se sicut est perditus humanis sensibus 
objicit, modo quasi angelum lucis ostendit. Modo stultorum mentes blandiendo 
persuadet, modo ad culpam terrendo pertrahit. Modo suadere vitia aperte nititur, 
modo in suis suggestionibus sub virtutis specie palliatur. Haec itaque bellua, quae 
tanta varietate respergitur, jure tigris vocatur, quae apud Septuaginta interpretes, 
ut praefati sumus, myrmicoleon dicitur. Quod videlicet animal absconsum pulvere, 
formicas, ut diximus, frumenta gestantes interficit; quia nimirum apostata angelus 
in terram de caelis projectus, justorum mentes, quae bonorum sibi operum re- 
fectionem praeparant, in ipso actionis itinere obsidet; cumque eas per insidias 
superat, quasi formicas frumenta gestantes improvisus necat. Recte autem myrmi¬ 
coleon, id est, leo et formica dicitur. Formicis enim, ut diximus, leo est, volatili- 
bus formica, quia nimirum antiquus hostis sicut contra consentientes fortis est, 
ita contra resistentes debilis. Si enim eius suggestionibus assensus praebetur, quasi 
leo tolerari nequaquam potest; si autem resistitur, quasi formica atteritur. Aliis 
ergo leo est, aliis formica; quia crudelitatem illius carnales mentes vix tolerant, 
spiritales vero infirmitatem illius pede virtutis calcant. 

Haeretici igitur, quia de sanctitatis praesumptione superbiunt, quasi exsultantes 
dicunt: ‘Myrmicoleon’, vel certe ‘tigris’, ‘periit, eo quod non haberet praedam’. 
Ac si aperte dicant: Vetustus adversarius in nobis praedam non habet, quia 
quantum ad nostra studia iam victus jacet. Idcirco autem myrmicoleontis appel- 
latione vel tigridis repetitur, qui jam contrito leonis rugitu fuerat designatus, quia 
quidquid per gaudium dicitur, saepe replicatur. Voces quippe ingeminat animus 
cum exsultat. Unde et veraci laetitiae Psalmista crebro repetit hoc, quod se 
exauditum esse cognovit, dicens: Exaudivit Dominus vocem Jletus mei; exaudivit 
Dominus deprecationem meam , Dominus orationem meam assumpsit. (Ps. 6, 9 / 10 ). 

Gregorius Magnus, Moralium Libri t v, cap. xxii. 


Satan as a tiger is characterized again by the variety of his wiles; as an 
ant-lion, by his treacherous slaying of the grain-bearing ants, the justi , 
who are laying up spiritual provision through good works. (St. Augustine’s 
incipient confusion is firmly put right.) Still, if he remains a lion to those 
who yield, those who resist will find him as harmless as an ant; the godly 
will be able to crush him under foot. 

This is more or less a repetition, in another key, of what has already 
been set forth in the earlier paragraphs. But now St. Gregory ends by 
reminding his audience that the whole biblical passage carries, as it were, 
a negative sign. It is the heretic Eliphaz who asserts that the roaring of 
the lion is broken and that the tiger has perished for lack of prey. He 
and his fellows think so highly of their own righteousness that they boast 
of having vanquished the old adversary. Their confident mood explains 
the repetitions of the verses 1 o and 11, for, as the commentator rightly 
observes, repeating the same words is the sign of a rejoicing spirit. 
An example from the psalms is adduced to illustrate this stylistic point. 
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But at the same time, the verax laetitia of the Psalmist is implicitly oppos¬ 
ed to Eliphaz’ vain presumption. 

That St. Gregory should have been so remarkably well-informed on 
the behaviour of the ant-lion is a curious detail, of some interest to 
the history of zoology. The intrinsic value of his chapters lies, though, 
in the competent moralizing, which carries a conviction of its own. His 
moral interpretation - the ant-lion in pursuit of the weak, in fear of the 
strong - as well as his allegorical reference to Satan waylaying the just, 
are coherent, immediately intelligible, and in their way instructive. 
Even though these and similar medieval proceedings have become 
obsolete as a mode of reading the Bible, viewed as sheer intellectual 
exercise they still may command admiration and respect. 

On the other hand, the medieval penchant for seeking in nature 
spiritual and moral lessons based on supposed parallels to human con¬ 
duct has lasted well into modern times; survivals of it occur even to the 
present day. In particular, the habit of applying notions of good and 
evil to animal behaviour dies hard with us all. In this respect it is inter¬ 
esting to note that the very ant-lion has continued to incur the reproach 
of cruelty and devilish cunning. One of its first modem observers, the 
great Reaumur, found his captive ant-lions “quelquefois sensibles au 
cruel plaisir de tuer plus pour faire preuve d’adresse ou de force, que 
pour appaiser leur faim” 1 . Druce declares that “the ant-lion in nature is a 
wicked creature, and its method of capturing its prey diabolical” 2 . And 
a fairly recent monograph on the subject bears the title Demons of the 
Dust 3 4 . Allegory or mere conceit, the association of ideas is, as we saw, 
of venerable antiquity. 

TOWARDS A SCIENCE OF NATURE 

As Bochart shows, it was St. Gregory’s definition that settled the meaning 
of the word myrmicoleon for later European authors. Under the latinized 
form formicoleon, it was included in Isidore of Sevilla’s etymologiae* 
(early 7th c.) and from there started on a career that runs through the 
whole of the Middle Ages. Isidore, whether he knew ant-lions or not, 


1 M.de Reaumur, Memoires pour servir a Vhistoire des insectes , t. VI, Paris, 1742, p. 359. 

1 G. Druce, art. cit. y p. 363. 

3 See above, p. 9, note 2. The author states: “the word ‘demon* is here used metaphorically 
and in the modem sense of a ‘malevolent being*.[...] The patron-demon of the creatures considered 
in this book is the ancient prototype of Satan, Set, whom the Egyptians [...] believed to be personified 
in all desert animals.** (p. 40). 

4 Isidorus Hispalensis, Etymologiarum sive Originum libri xx; rec. W. M. Lindsay. Oxford, 1957, 2 vols. 



must have liked the word for the transparency it had acquired thanks to 
St. Gregory’s exegesis; while reproducing the very terms of his con¬ 
temporary, he makes as much as possible of the formica/leo interplay. 

Formicoleon est ob hoc vocatus, quia est vel formicarum leo vel certe formica 
pariter et leo. Est enim animal parvum formicis satis infestum, quod se in pulvere 
abscondit, et formicas frumenta gestantes interficit. Proinde autem leo et formica 
vocatur, quia aliis animalibus ut formica est, formicis autem ut leo est. 

Isidorus, Etymologiae , xn, iii, io. 

The same aspect - that is to say, the word-formation rather than the 
animal itself - interested the learned Aldhelm of Malmesbury (c. 640-709), 
who devoted one of his enigmata ex diversis rerum creaturis 
composita 1 to the ant-lion. 


Myrmicoleon 

Dudum compositis ego nomen gesto figuris: 

Ut leo, sic formica vocor sermone Pelasgo 
Tropica nominibus signans praesagia duplis, 

Cum rostris avium nequeam resistere rostro. 

Scrutetur sapiens, gemino cur nomine fungar! 

Aldhelmus, Enigmata , n° xviii. 

Aldhelm knew Greek; linguistically speaking, the name myrmicoleon had 
no secrets for him. So he stresses its metaphorical value, for the reader 
to puzzle over. His lines veil the object as well as the term in a haze of 
mystery, suited to the genre he chose to cultivate, but no doubt some¬ 
what bewildering even to those who recognized his sources. As a provider 
of data on animals, it is not before the thirteenth century that Aldhelm 
emerges again, misnamed Adelinus, in the work of Thomas of Can- 
timpre. 

In the meantime, authors were content with reproducing the ant- 
lion description that reached them through two works so famous and 
so widely read as the moralia in job and the etymologiae. This double 
source occasionally gave rise to a double treatment. Hrabanus Maurus, 
in his de universo 2 (c. 844) gives myrmicoleon in a chapter on (four- 
footed) beasts, as a sort of supplement to tigris; in the next chapter, 
on small creatures, he inserts formicoleon. For the first, the text is copied 
from St. Gregory, for the second, from Isidore. If the author realized 
that he was describing the same animal twice, he gives no sign of it. 

1 Aldhelmus, De metris et enigmatibus ac pedum regulis , in Opera , ed. R. Ehwald, Berlin, 1919, pp. 
59-204. ( M.G.H., Auct. Ant., 15). 

2 Rabanus Maurus, De Universo libri xxii. Migne, Pat. Lat ., CXI, Paris, 1852. (see col. 219 and col. 
227.) 
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In the 12th-century treatise de bestiis et aliis rebus 1 , formerly 
attributed to Hugh of St. Victor 2 3 , the reproduction of Isidore’s text 
appears a little wavering. Either it was one of the innumerable copyists 
of the etymologiae, or the author of de bestiis, who felt impelled to 
introduce some improvements of his own: a subjunctive, a simplifi¬ 
cation of the final etymology. 

Est et aliud animal, quod formicaleon dicitur, quod est vel formicarum leo, vel 
certe formica pari ter et leo. Est enim animal parvum, formicis ita infestum, ut se 
in pulvere abscondat, et formicas frumenta gestantes interficiat. Proinde leo et 
formica vocatur, quia sicut aliis animalibus leo, ita formicis aliis haec fortior est. 

De bestiis , n, cap. 29. 


On the whole, until the end of the twelfth century there is singularly 
little variation in ant-lions. The Bestiaries, which derive from the 
physiologus with, most often, a generous admixture of Isidore’s 
etymologiae, contribute proof that the original conception of the Greek 
physiologus chapter had come to be eclipsed by the St. Gregory- 
Isidore tradition. The reason is probably that European authors consider¬ 
ed the latter as better authenticated, and not, that they preferred the 
less fantastic animal. Most Bestiaries, whether in Latin or in the ver¬ 
nacular (as, for instance, the early 12th-century Anglo-Norman besti- 
aire of Philippe de Thaon), insert at the end of the chapter on ants the 
ant-lion and the gold-digging ‘ants’, both after Isidore. In either case 
the descriptions suggest a half-fabulous creature, whose existence is 
mainly a matter of hearsay. 

It is, of course, in the great encyclopedic writers of the thirteenth 
century that one would expect to find new views on the subject. 
Michael Scot’s (indirect) translation of the zoological works of Aristotle, 
soon followed by the compendium of Avicenna, gave a new impulse to 
nature study*. Had Aristotle happened to describe the ant-lion, his words 

1 De bestiis et aliis rebus libri iv; ( Appendicis ad Hugonis Opera Dogmatica continuatio) . Migne, Pat. Lat ., 
CLXXVII, Paris, 1879. 

2 The question of its authorship has not, as far as I know, been settled, except for the attribution of 
Book 1 to Hugh of Fouilloy; cf. F. Stegmiiller, Kepertorium Biblicum Medii Aevi, 1.111, Madrid, 1951, p. 
174 . 

3 See J. V. Cams, op. cit., pp. 201-211; Ch. H. Haskins, Studies in the history of medieval science , 
Cambridge, 1924. On Michael Scot, chap. 13, particularly pp. 277-279: Scot translated the so- 
called Histdria Animalium of Aristotle before 1220, and the Abbreviatio Avicennae de animalibus t de¬ 
dicated to the emperor Frederick 11, before 1232. Cf. Aristoteles Latinus; codices descripsit G. 
Lacombe [etc.], Bruges/Paris [etc.], i957-’6i, 3 vols. (Synopsis in vol. 1, pp. 80-81.) - On the 
four authors to be quoted here, see notably G. Sarton, Introduction to the history of Science , vol. 11, 
Baltimore, 1931 (repr. 1962), pp. 586-7, £92-3, 737-8, 938-40. 
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would no doubt have become the new authority. But this was not the 
case; consequently, authors were left to their own devices for improving 
as best they could upon the familiar source-material. 

Particularly enterprising is Bartholomaeus Anglicus, whose de 
rerum proprietatibus 1 (c. 1240) is now generally considered as the 
earliest of the 13th-century encyclopedias. In the eighteenth Book, 
which treats various animals in alphabetical order, there is an item De 


formicaleone: 


Formicaleon a formica et leone recepit denominationem, ut dicit Isido. Lib. 17, 
formica est et leo. Est enim animal parvum formicis infestum. Nam furtive earum 
promptuaria subintrans, granum comedit formicarum, et sic per subtractionem 
victus, causa est quare simplices formicae in fine necessario moriuntur. Ab aliis 
autem animalibus devorantur, ut formica, nec potest [sic] se propriis viribus 
contueri; et est species araneae. Quaere supra de aranea in liter a A. 

Bartholomaeus Anglicus, Dc rerum proprietatibus , xviii, cap. lii. 


I am unable to explain how Bartholomew came to misread Isidore’s 
perfectly clear description in this way, or wherever he might have 
picked up the idea of an ant-lion that eats grain and causes the poor ants 
to die of starvation. It might be due to an unfortunate marginal gloss, 
or possibly to a recollection of St. Augustine’s comments, which hint 
at the stealing of grain 2 . The addition et est species araneae looks like an 
afterthought; apparently, the author collected new information on 
spiders when the ant-lion chapter was already finished and in place. 

The long chapter on spiders, which is, on the whole, excellent, 
has for its chief authorities Aristotle and Avicenna, supplemented by 
Pliny. Bartholomew’s avid reading of the latter caused him, however, 
to commit an error that confuses the issue still more. 


Est etiam aliud genus araneae nomine Mirmicaleon sive Mirmiceon, quod alio 
nomine dicitur formicaleon, formicae similis capite albo, habens nigrum corpus, 
distinctum maculis albis, cuius morsus vesparum dolore torquet, et dicitur for¬ 
micaleon, quia formicas venatur ut leo, et earum sugunt [sic] humiditatem, sed a 
passeribus devorantur et ab aliis avibus ut formica. 

Bartholomaeus Anglicus, ibid. f cap. x. 

A biting spider named myrmecion is indeed mentioned by Pliny, not in the 
book on ‘insects’, but in one of the books on remedies 3 . It is under- 


1 Bartholomaeus Anglicus, De genuinis rerum coelestium , terrestrium et inferarum proprietatibus libri 
xviii. [...]. Francofurti, 1601. Reprint Frankfurt a.M., 1964. 

2 See above, p. 14. 

3 Pline l’Ancien, Histoire naturelle; Livre xxix; ed. et trad. A. Emout. Paris, 1962. Cap. xxvii, 87: 
Myrmecion , formicae similis capite , alvo nigra , guttis albis distinguentibus y vesparum dolore torquet. (For 
Bartholomew’s capite albo , see the variants.) Mention of the same species already before, 84: 
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standable that Bartholomew should have mixed up myrmecion (all the 
more so as he read mirmiceon ) with mirmicaleon , and thought the two 
animals were identical. Thus he turned out a composite paragraph 
which combines Pliny’s data with a reminiscence - correct this time - 
of the traditional ant-lion descriptions. What escaped him is the 
contradiction with his own formicaleon chapter. This is quite in charac¬ 
ter: the whole of his work gives the impression that he was too alert 
and eager to be always accurate. 

Chronologically 1 , we now come to Thomas of Cantimpre, whose 
de naturis rerum is, strange to say, still unavailable in any printed 
edition, old or modem. One may turn to his translators, Jacob van 
Maerlandt and Conrad von Megenberg 2 . Moreover, a great deal of his 
work is reproduced in quotation by his contemporary Vincent of 
Beauvais. Thus, Thomas’ information on the ant-lion is found there 
nearly in full 3 . 

Vincent of Beauvais was, in the first place, a compiler; he aimed 
at making his speculum maius* a reference-book so complete that it 
would, as it were, represent a whole library 5 . The method of his work, 
for which he enlisted the aid of numerous collaborators, is well illus¬ 
trated by the chapter Deformicaleone . 

Isidorus. Formicoleon ideo sic vocatur, quia formicarum est leo, vel quia formica 
pari ter et leo. Est enim animal parvum, formicis satis infestum, quod in pulvere 
se abscondit, et formicas frumenta gestantes interficit. Proinde autem formica et 
leo vocatur, quia aliis animalibus est ut formica, formicis autem ut leo. Gloss, 
super lob. Myrmicoleon, id est formicarum leo, est parvum animal, quod clam 
insidiatur formicis, easque comedit, volatilibus autem et aliis animalibus a quibus 
comeditur, formica existit. Unde “myrmicoleon periit”, et caetera. Ex libro de 
natur. rerum. Formicarum leo qui myrmicoleon dicitur, vermis est de genere 

Phalangium est Italiae ignotum et plurium generum: unum simile formica , sed multo maim, rufo capite , reliqua 
parte corporis nigra , albis guttis. Acerbior huius quam vespae ictus. Vivit maxime circa Jurnos et molas. — 
On the actual animal, ed. tit., p. 87, note: “Parmi les identifications proposes, les plus vraisem- 
blables sont la saltique (Myrmarachneformicaria, d’apres Keller) [...] et la gal^ode (Galeodes aranoides , 
d’apris Koch et Brenning) [...]; mais leurs couleurs r^pondent mal a celle donn^e par Pline.” 

1 The chronology of the respective works of Thomas of Cantimpre, Vincent of Beauvais and Albertus 
Magnus is complicated; apparently they all wrote more or less at the same time or at very little 
intervals. A precise and still valid study of this point in J. V. Carus, op. tit., pp. 211-241. 

2 Jacob van Maerlandt, Der Naturen Bloemen ; ed. E. Verwijs, Groningen, 1878, 2 vols. In Lib. vii, 
vv. £98-623. Konrad von Megenberg, Das Buck der Natur; hrsg. von F. Pfeiffer. Stuttgart, 1861. 
In Lib. Ill, Von den Wiirmen , cap. 14, Von dem Amaizleb. 

3 Cf. the text of Thomas* ant-lion chapter as printed in J. B. Pitra, Spicilegium Solesmense , t. hi, 
Paris, i 8££, p.427. 

4 I used: Vincentii Burgundi, episcopi Bellovacensis, Speculum quadruplex: natur ale, doctrinale, morale , 
historiale [...]. Duaci, 1624, 4 vols. 

5 See J. V. Carus, op. cit ., pp. 238-242. 
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formicarum, sed multo maior. Qui dum adhuc parvus est et invalidus robore, 
pacem ac modestiam simulat, sed cum vires acceperit, pristina consortia despicit, 
et unam maiorum turbam comitatur. Itaque invalescens audacia, formicis ad usus 
convenientes laborantibus insidias delitescit, et qui sibi nihil in aestate paraverat, 
in hyeme labores earum diripit ac destruit. 

Vincentius Bellovac., Speculum naturale , xx, cap. cxxxv. 

The modern reader may find this way of writing a book depressing. The 
matter in hand is not carried any further by the uncritical juxtaposition 
of conflicting data (the ant-lion is said now to be small, now large; 
now to eat ants, now grain), while it seems rather superfluous to quote 
once more such well-known authors as Isidore and St. Gregory. But the 
ideal of the speculum was a cumulative, not a critical one;, it was to 
represent the sum of knowledge amassed up to then on any given subject. 
To a large extent, it has filled this purpose. Yet, lacking as it was in new 
data and synthetic views, it exercised hardly any influence on the 
progress of medieval science. Even, Vincent’s ambition defeated itself, 
in so far as the enormous bulk of his work was an obstacle to its dif¬ 
fusion. The previous attempts by Bartholomaeus Anglicus and Thomas 
of Cantimpre met with greater success; their encyclopedias, more 
compactly planned and less costly to multiply, came to be widely used. 

As regards the contribution, in Vincent’s text, by Thomas of 
Cantimpre, this renovated ant-lion definitely falls into the category 
‘histoire naturelle romancee’. Embroidering upon what he had read 1 , 
Thomas endows the animal with malignant gifts for scheming and trickery; 
he ends up by suggesting that, having been improvident all summer, 
it lives in winter at the expense of the ants, pillaging and destroying 
the fruit of their labours. All this looks like sheer personal fancy, 
influenced perhaps by Bartholomew or, again, by a reminiscence from 
St. Augustine. The author’s proposed aim seems to have been not so 
much a contribution to natural history as a moral pointer: even those 
harmless and praiseworthy creatures, the ants, have their insidious 
enemies. Ponder this fact, and it will yield more than one moralitas 2 . 


1 The definition vermis de genere formicarum , sed multo maior , might conceivably go back to the 
Koiranides, which Thomas knew (in the translation of 1169) and frequently used: Cams, op. cit. y p. 221. 

2 Thomas himself moralizes (in Pitra’s text): Hoc genus animalium significat hypocritas et dolosos in 
claustro. Jacob van Maerlandt ( loc.cit .): Dus doen verdorvene edelinghe / Diene doene ghene neringhe... 
Konrad von Megenberg (loc. cit.): Pei dem Wurm verste die miieziggangel, die den arbaitern nihts lazent 
irs swaizes und irr arbait. Cf. Petrus Berchorius, Reductorium Morale y Coloniae Agrippinae, 1731, Lib. 
x, cap. vii (De aranea) y 18: a succinct description of the ant-lion, based on Bartholomew and 
Thomas, is followed by a lengthy moralization, in which this kind of ‘spider’ is explained as mali 
praelati y or, as the case may be, ballivi y who despoil the poor, but in their turn will be crushed by 
vigilant princes. 
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Turning, lastly, to the vast zoological work of Albertus Magnus, 
we see the knowledge of ant-lions suddenly advance with a bound. This 
progress appears all the more spectacular for the minuteness of the 
subject, in comparison with the impressive scope of the de animalibus 1 . 
In the last Book, which describes in alphabetical order the small in¬ 
vertebrates then still lumped together as vermes , our insect gets the 
following paragraph: 

Formicaleon dicitur leo formicarum qui alio nomine murmycaleon vocatur. Hoc 
enim animal non est primo formica ut quidam dicunt. Expertus enim sum multo- 
tiens et ostendi sociis hoc animal engulas fere habere figuram et absconditur in 
sabulo, semisperam in sabulo fodiens cuius polus est os formicaleonis: et dum 
formicae causa lucri transeunt, ipsas capit et devorat et hoc saepius aspeximus. - 
In hieme etiam dicitur cibos formicarum diripere eo quod in aestate nichil 
congregat sibi. - Filomenae etiam avidissime legunt formicas et ova earum et ex 
illis convalescunt infirmae. 

Albertus Magnus, De animalibus , xxvi, cap. 16. 

What is new here is the attitude, as natural to present-day scientists 
as it was unfamiliar to medieval scholars, expressed by those verbs 
that are in the first person: expertus enim sum multotiens ... ostendi sociis ... 
et hoc saepius aspeximus. At last, a learned man has been looking at ant- 
lions instead of merely looking them up in books. A first result is the 
rejection of a long-standing error: the animal is not, “as some say”, an 
ant. According to Albertus’ observation it much resembles a tick 2 . If 
this is not a very apt comparison, it is largely compensated by the 
remarkably correct description of the sand-pit. The question of the 
animal’s activities is settled once and for all: it catches ants and devours 
them, “we have more than once watched them doing so”. Nevertheless, 
a previous authority - clearly Thomas of Cantimpre, as the verb diripere 
shows 3 - is quoted in addition, perhaps to answer the unspoken question 
as to what ant-lions do live on in winter. But this dubious information 
gets a prudent dicitur , which sets it apart from the author’s first-hand 
knowledge. - The last sentence apparently serves to repair an omission 
higher up; it ought to have figured in the foregoing paragraph (Formica), 


1 Albertus Magnus, De animalibus libri xxvi; nach der Kolner Urschrift hrsg. von H. Stadler. Munster 
i9i6-*2o, 2 vols. 

2 Engulas , the tick, is described at the end of the preceding chapter: Engulas vermis est ex re nomen 
habens quia totum caput et gulam sanguini quod semper sugit , immergit et tantum trahit quod crepat; et ad- 
baeret labiis luporum et canum et vocatur a quibusdam pediculus silvae , vulgariter autem theca vocatur. 

3 On Albertus’ using the work of Thomas of Cantimpre - and not the reverse - see P. Aiken, The 
Animal History of Albertus Magnus and Thomas of Cantimpre , in Speculum , 2 2 = 1947, pp. 2 og- 22 g. 
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but finds a place hereby means of a connecting etiam: nightingales, too, 
are fond of eating ants. 

That our investigation should end on such a remarkable item is 
more or less a stroke of luck; that is to say, not all of Albertos’ work 
attains the level of this particular paragraph. He by no means always 
verified his data in the manner displayed here, and took over a good 
many errors from his predecessors, even to Thomas of Cantimpre’s mis¬ 
readings of Pliny. Nevertheless, his de animalibus leaves all earlier 
animal books (with the exception of Frederick the Second’s work on 
falconry) far behind. Albertos was the first to grasp the subject in its 
entirety and to concentrate upon larger issues instead of merely gathering 
stray descriptions and curiosities. He certainly prepared the way for 
the zoological studies of the sixteenth century. 

As to the ant-lion, it still bears the name of the biblical fxupfjiYjxoXecov, 
which was the primary cause of its attracting so much attention. Even 
though the term was never meant to designate an insect in the first place, 
and though the insect itself provoked a great deal of mistaken information 
and anthropomorphic comment, it may be said that medieval nature 
study shows rather to advantage in this instance. Not many small animals 
have been so correctly determined and described at such an early date; 
nor, for that matter, are there many so aptly named. 

Utrecht, 
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’EyxtixXicx; 7uaiSeta 

A study of its original meaning* 

L. M. DE RIJK 


i - Status quaestionis 

N o doubt, the term eyxuxXios 7uai8e£a (of which the term ‘ Artes 
liberales ’ is supposed to be the Latin equivalent) refers to one of 
the key-concepts in European culture and education 1 . From as 
early as Late Antiquity the Liberal Arts were supposed to embrace the 
whole circuit of (human) knowledge and therefore to afford some kind 
of ‘encyclopedical’ wisdom. The sixteenth century Grande Encyclopedic 
was strongly aware of its origin: “ce que les Anciens appelaient ency¬ 
clopedic (eyxuxXio*; 7iaiSeia), c’etait V ensemble des connaissances gene- 
rales que tout homme instruit devait posseder avant d’aborder la vie 
pratique ou de se consacrer a une etude speciale” (quoted by H. Koller 
in his article, mentioned below, p. 26, n. 3). 2 

As a matter of fact, this interpretation of the term eyxuxXio<; is 
frequently found with the Ancient authors. For instance, what did the 
Latin rhetor Quintilian (c. 30 - after 9^ A.D.) understand by eyxuxXto*; 
7raiSeta? He deals with it in his main work in twelve books on the 
education of future orators. 3 The work discusses the orator’s education 

* This study will be followed by an inquiry into the original sense of the terms ‘ liberal arts’, 

‘ trivium ’, and ‘ quadrivium ’ and their functions in Mediaeval education. 

1 See e.g. W. Jaeger, Paideia: The Ideals of Greek Culture , Oxford 1946, p. 316. Jaeger refers (p. 
478, n. 80) to the ordo studiorum of the Jesuits, in which the ancient Artes still live on. In the United 
States the term ‘ liberal arts ’ is quite alive and is used to designate a ‘ general education ’; the ‘ liberal 
arts college ’ is a definite type of school opposed to what is called ‘ pedagogical utilitarianism and 
professionalism ’ (Jaeger, ibid.). E. R. Curtius, Europdische Literatur und Lateinisches Mittelalter> Bern 
2 i 954 , P* SS l > mentions the somewhat naive writing of the Jesuit Father John E. Wise: The Nature 
of the Liberal Arts , Milwaukee 1947, in which the author tries to save humanistic education by 
reviving the study of the seven liberal arts. — Whatever may be the position of humanistic 
education and its chances nowadays, the Liberal Arts, no doubt, have been the most intensely used 
educational scheme in Old Europe. 

2 We shall see afterwards (below, pp. 36-38) that H.I. Marrou, Histoi.e de Veducation dans VAntiquiti, 
p. 524 is wrong in disqualifying the sixteenth century interpretation: “Le mot ‘ encyclopedic ’ 
apparait au xvi e si&cle (en anglais: Elyot, i£3i; en fran£ais: Rabelais, 1^32) et a 6te recr£6, ou du 
moins repens^, en fonction d’une ^tymologie le rattachant directement a xuxX oq (le cycle complet 
des connaissances humaines, alors qu’en grec hellenistique l’adjectif £yxuxXio<; avait une valeur 
ddriv^e beaucoup moins forte: ‘en circulation’, d’ou ‘ courant ’, 'vulgaire* , ou bien *qui revient 
periodiquement\ soit * quotidien y ‘ de tous les jours*. 

3 De institutione oratorio libri xii. 
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from the cradle to the grave and contains the pedagogical views and 
ideals of the first century of our era. Well then, after having dealt with 
grammar, the author goes on as follows: 

Inst, i 10,1: Nunc de ceteris artibus quibus instituendos, priusquam rhetori 

tradantur, pueros existimo, strictim (briefly) subiungam, ut efficiatur orbis ille 

doctrinae quem Graeci lyxuxXiov 7rai8s£av vocant. 

Thus Quintilian considers eyxuxXio*; 7T<xi,8eia as an all-round education 
within the well-known (ille) close system (orbis) of subjects. 

This interpretation of our term is of great significance, indeed, to 
our knowledge of the first century views on this matter. But the question 
might be raised whether one is right in taking 1 Quintilian’s interpretation 
of eyxuxXux; for the original and authentic one. The answer turns out to 
be in the negative. 

More than one scholar has shown that the ‘encyclopedical’ aspect 
— if it is a connotation at all of our term — originally was not referred 
to by the term eyxuxXio<; izcaSeioi, in spite of its derivation from xuxXcx;. 
As early as some hundred years ago Jacob bernays touched upon our 
question in his well-known study on Aristotle’s Dialogues 2 . He understands 
eyxiixXux; noaSdoL as a circuit of general-propaedeutical subjects, prior 
to all professional training. He gives (op. cit., p. 123) the following 
paraphrasis of our term: (it signifies) “den Kreis von allgemein vorbe- 
reitenden Lehrgegenstanden, in denen, ohne Riicksicht auf den spater 
zu ergreifenden besonderen Lebensberuf, die griechische Jugend unter- 
wiesen wurde.” According to Bernays, in Aristotle’s days the word 
eyxuxXioc; primarily signified all that keeps the common track ; from the 
signification ‘ ordinary ’ followed that of ‘every-daj’, in contra-distinction 
to ‘speci/i'c’ and ‘rare’ 3 4 . It must be noted that, when speaking of a circuit 
(Kreis) of general (allgemein) propaedeusis, Bernays gives to the word 
eyxuxXio^ a double connotation: that of circularity (‘Kreis’) and that 
of generality (‘allgemein vorbereitend’). 

adolph boekh took* the eyxiixXia (jia 0 y)fAaTa primarily as the ordi¬ 
nary and common means of education (‘die gewohnlichen Bildungs- 

1 Thus Will Richter, Lucius Annaeus Seneca. Das Problem der Bildung in seiner Philosophic. Diss. Munich 

1939 , p. 16, n. 12: lyxuxXio^ = ‘umfassend, abgeschlossen’; Fr. Kiihnert, work quoted below, 
p. 26,n. 2. f 

2 Die Dialogen des Aristoteles in ihrem Verhaltnis zu seinen iibrigen Werken y Berlin 1863. 

3 “Alles was in dem regelmassigen Geleise bleibt, im Gegensatz zu demjenigen, das seine eigene 
Bahn einschlagt, kiirzer gesagt: das Gewohnliche und Alltagliche gegeniiber dem Eigenthiimlichen 
und Seltenen. (op. cit. y p. 124). 

4 Encyclopadie und Methodologie der philologischen Wissenschoften, 2nd edition by R. Klussmann, Leipzig 
1886, pp.34-36. 





mittel*), secondarily as non-professional education; from this meaning 
Boekh derived the sense of encyclopaedia 1 . This interpretation, however, 
can hardly be supported by our Ancient testimonies 1 2 . 

Hermann koller made* a remarkable attempt to reduce the 
term eyxuxXio*; 7caiSeta to archaistic, pre-Platonic music. According to 
Koller its original signification must have been: the paideia given in the 
xuxXios X°P°S °f free Attic citizens. He takes the usual meaning of 
'ordinary *, 1 4 every-day for a secondary one deriving from the signification 
our term obtained in the combination eyxuxXto<; 7uat8e£a. 5 Koller 
definitely rejects the view that the Greek term originally referred to any 
circuit (xuxXo<;) of sciences. 

Finally, friedmar kuhnert has pointed out some important 
objections against Koller’s thesis. 6 In fact, especially Koller’s view that 
the usual meaning of eyxiixXLOc; (= ordinary, every-day) derived, and 
could derive only, from its technical use in the combination eyxuxXio<; 
7rai$eta, - of which use we have not one single direct testimony in our 
early sources —, lacks probability. Another objection against Koller’s 
view seems to be that eyxiixXio^ 7iou8eia never in the Greco-Roman 
period signified the every-day education which everybody (c.q. all free 
citizens) shared in, so that the development of the meaning 'ordinary *, 
'every-day* out of the use in the combination of eyxuxXio<; 7rai8eta ap¬ 
pears the less plausible. 7 

Kuhnert himself again presents the aspect of circularity (xuxXoc;) as 
the fundamental one. 8 He understands by eyxuxXioc; 7rai8eia (lyxuxXia 
(xa0Y)(xaTa) the general, non-professional education the free man acquires 
in a (more or less clearly) stated circuit of subjects (op. cit. y pp. 17-18). 
It must be noted here that Kuhnert rightly derives (ibid., p. 13) the 
connotation of 'non-professional* from ncaSeioL, since this is a priori a 
non-professional education. 


1 “Encyclopiidie bedeutet danach die allgemeine Kenntnis des gesamten Wissens.” 

2 See F. Kuhnert, Allgemeinbildung und Fachbildung in der Antike , Berlin 1961, p. 7, n. 3 (the end of 
this note, p. 8). 

3 ’EyxuxXioc; IlatSeia in Glotta> Zeitschrift fur Griechische und Lateinische Sprache, 34 (19 s$), 
PP-174-189. 

4 See E. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa , 670 ff., followed by E. R. Curtius, op. cit. y p. 46. 

5 op. cit.y p. 18$, n. 1. 

6 op. cit.y pp. 14-17. 

7 See Kuhnert, op. cit.y pp. 13-14 and 16. 

8 op. cit.y p. 8ff., esp. p. 10. 
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The decisive question seems to be: what does the element xtixXo<; 
mean in the compositum eyxuxXio*;? Neither Bernays nor Boekh gave an 
explicit answer to this question. Koller refers to xuxXto<; x°P^ and 
Kiihnert to xuxXo<; = ‘more or less defined circuit* (viz. of educational 
subjects). The latter starts (op. cit., p. 8) from the local sense of eyxuxXtoc; 
(= circular ), which, according to him, apparently changed into the 
temporal sense: cycleous (‘in einem bestimmten Zeitenkreis vor- 
kommend*, ‘nach einem bestimmten Zeitenkreis wiederkehrend*) 
regular, ordinary, in common use (‘allgemein liblich*). 

Thus we see that Kiihnert*s explanation of our term consists of two 
parts: (i) in eyxuxXio<; ncaSzlai the word syxuxXio<; always had a spatial 
sense and the combination of eyx\SxXio<; 7iai<kta consequently always 
signified the more or less limited circuit of subjects (op. cit., p. 14), and 
(2) as to the word eyxuxXto^ itself, he supposes (op. cit., pp. 8-10) this 
development: local sense -> temporal sense -> ‘regular*, ‘ordinary*, 
‘in common use*. Both the statement (1) and the hypothesis (2) as 
given by Kiihnert seem te be untenable. Let us start with the latter. 1 

No doubt, the development of the temporal sense out of (and 
beside) the local one does not meet any special objection. But I have 
serious doubts about Kiihnert*s view that the usual meaning of eyxuxXioc; 
(— ‘regular’, ‘ordinary’, ‘every-day’) could derive from its temporal 
sense ‘occurring in a cycle* (‘Zeitenkreis’). For in all the passages 
mentioned in Liddell and Scott ( sub 111, ia) and referred to by Kiihnert 
(op. cit., p. 8, n. 1), the word xtSxXo<; apparently has some cosmological 
or, one might say, cosmic and sacral sense, joined with some connotation 
of ‘ perfection ’. Thus in Plato, Timaeus , 38D xuxXo^ signifies the circular 
(and perfect) motion of the heavenly bodies 2 . In Euripides, Orestes , 1645 
our term indicates the revolution of the seasons. In Herodotus, Historiae 
1, 207 the author says that human affairs always revolve in cycles: exeivo 
7rpcoTOV [xa0e d><; xuxXck; tcov av0pco7TY)icov eaxl 7rpY)yp.aTCDV, 7T£pi(pep6(Aevo<; 
8 k oux ea aisl tou<; ocutoix; sutu xeetv 3 4 . 

Moreover, from the last passage another thing becomes quite clear: 
the use of xuxXo^ also refers to some notion of a reversal of Fortune*. 


1 His statement (i) will be dealt with below, p. 30. 

2 The same connotation of ‘ perfection' is found in the term lyxuxXio<; when used of celestial 
phenomena; see below, p. 32. 

3 For the basic function of the xuxXot; idea in Herodotus’ views on history, see K. Reinhardt, 
Herodots Persergeschichten , (p. 136) in Vermachtnis der Antike , Gottingen i960, pp. 133-174. 

4 For the fundamental character of this topic in archaic Greece, see J. Mansfeld, Die Offenbarung des 
Parmenides und die mensliche Welt (diss. Utrecht), Assen 1964, Ch. 1, where the structure of the 
movement of the opposites is viewed from the standpoint of Greek archaic anthropology. 
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The link between the cosmic sense and that of a reversal of Fortune 
clearly appears from Sophocles, Trachiniae , i26ff., where ( vss . 129-131) 
Sophocles argues that sorrow and joy come round in turn (xuxXoucriv) to 
everybody in the same way as the Bear moves in his circling paths. Prof. 
Kamerbeek says 1 in his comments ad locum: (aXX’ ini 7UY)fxa xoci yapa ^ocai 
xuxXouaiv, olov <£pxTOv <XTp 09 <x$e<; xeXeuOoi): “the changes of a man’s 
fate run in a circular course, in which luck and ill-luck alternate: the 
turns indeed of Fortune’s wheel”. 

Well then, it would be rather unexpected, indeed, if, as Kiihnert 
argues, eyxuxXio<; got the somewhat banal sense of ‘ordinary *, 4 every-day* 
from this. I think Kiihnert failed to see that, to prove his assumption, 
Ancient testimonies must be adduced in order to show either that 
eyxuxXio*; is used with the same cosmic-dramatic connotation the word 
xtSxXoc; apparently has in all the texts referred to by Kiihnert himself, 
or that xuxXo<; = ‘ cycle* sometimes had the somewhat banal meaning of 
‘regular course of things’. The former of these alternatives does not 
seem to offer any prospect; the latter however, deserves some more 
attention. 

The commentaries on the passage from Herodotus and that from 
Sophocles mentioned above usually refer to some parallel in Aristotle’s 
Physics (iv 14, 223 b24f.), where the same topos of xiixXo<; as Fortune’s 
Wheel appears to be alluded to by the Stagirite. The passage, however, 
is remarkable in that Aristotle, as he often does 2 , distorts and trivializes 
the original sense of the archaic idea: 

Vhysica iv 223 b2o-2 6 (ed. Ross): 3 

dcXXoicoau; piv o 5 v aouS£ 
y£veai<; oux elalv 8 paXei<;, cpopa 8 ’ 
ianv. 816 xal 8oxei 6 XP^ V °C etvai 
^ o<pa(pa<; xIvyjgtk;, 8 ti xauTf) 

(xexpouvTai at < 5 tXXai xivrjaeu; xal 6 
XP<$vo<; TauTfl xfj xivifjaei. 


Now neither alteration nor increase 
nor coming into being can be regular, 
but locomotion can be. This also is 
why time is thought to be the move¬ 
ment of the sphere, viz. because the 
other movements are measured by 
this, and time by this movement. 


1 J. C. Kamerbeek, The plays of Sophocles. Commentaries 11 The Trachimae y Leiden 19^9. (He gives 
some parallels p. 56). That Sophocles illustrates this by the circling course of the Bear is because 
the Bear perpetually revolves in the Heavens, and, unlike all other stars, never dips in the Ocean or 
sets; see F. H. M. Blaydes, Sophocles Trachiniae (London 1871), ad loc. 

2 Compare some analogous cases, which concern his use of the terms <puoi£ and 0 e 6 <;. See A. 
Mansion, Introduction a la Physique Aristotelicienne , Louvain-Paris, *1946, pp. 262-263 and C. J. de 
Vogel, Greek Philosophy , a collection of texts, Leyden 2 19^7, nr. 500-502. 

3 Aristotle’s Physics. A revised text with introduction and commentary, Oxford 1936. 
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Slot 8k xouxo xal x6 elo>06<; X£yea0ai 
aupPalver 9 aalv yap xuxXov elvai xa 
av0pa)7riva repaypaxa, xal x&v dcXXcov 
tcov xlvYjatv £x^ VTC0V <puaix*r)v xal 
y£veatv xal 90 opdv. 


This also explains the common saying 
that human affairs form a circle, and 
that there is a circle in all other 
things that have a natural movement 
and coming into being and passing 
away. (Oxford translation ) 


Prof. Ross, in his comments on this passage 1 rightly says that the only 
thing Aristotle is asserting here is that neither alteration, nor generation 
and increase can be counted on to proceed always at a uniform rate. The 
reason for this (expounded in Phys . vm 7, 261 a28-b26) is that all kinds 
of xIvyjcjk; other than circular motion move between opposite termini 
and involve a pause at each terminus before movement begins in the 
opposite direction. It is the circular motion of the heavenly bodies which 
is the only change which by its nature proceeds uniformly . 2 

The only reason why Aristotle here refers to the usual proverb 
(t6 euo 06 <; XeyeoOai) appears to be that, to him, it is an illustration of 
his view that time is thought to be the movement of the celestial sphere, 
because time is measured by this movement 3 4 . Our author himself clearly 
states this in the next lines: 


Ibid., 223 b3 1-224 a2 
<2>axe t 6 X£yeiv elvai xa yiyv6peva xwv 
7rpayp.ax(ov xuxXov xh X£yeiv iaxlv 
xou yp6vou elvai xtva xuxXov* xouxo 
8i, 8 tl pexpeixai xfj xuxXo 9 opla* 
Tuapa yap x6 pixpov ou8&v dXXo 7rap- 
ep 9 alvexat xco pexpoupevcp, dXX’ ^ 
nXeico pixpa x& 6Xov. 


So that to say that the things that come 
into being form a circle is to say that 
there is a circle of time; and this is to 
say that it is measured by the circular 
movement; for apart from the measure 
nothing else to be measured is observed; 
the whole is just a plurality of measures. 

(Oxford translation ) 


From all this it may appear that Aristotle misunderstands, or rather: 
purposely distorts, the original sense of Herodotus > statement (c.q. 
the usual proverb), and, especially, that the term xuxXov as used by him 
does not contain the notion of a reversal of Fortune.^ 

1 op. cit., p. 612. 

2 See Ross, ibid. 

3 See also Phys. iv 14, 223 b2 8ff: time itself is thought to be a circle, because it measures and is 
measured by a circular motion. 

4 Therefore I think Dr Mansfeld’s statement (op. cit., p. 24) on our passage is somewhat confusing; 
he argues that Aristotle mentions in our passage the well-known idea of the cycle of opposites 
(“Als eine allgemein bekannte Vorstellung wird der Zyklus der Gegensatze von Aristoteles erwahnt, 
Phys., 223 b24ff.”). In fact, Aristotle seems to neglect the main aspect of the proverb, viz . the very 
idea of the opposites. 
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May we conclude now that this passage from Aristotle satisfies the 
requirements of the former of our alternatives (see above, p. 28)? I think 
not. For it is Aristotle himself who purposely distorts the common 
usage in order to find some support for his own philosophical views 
on time and movement. After all, what sense could the usual proverb 
(t6 etco 06 <; XeyeoGoci) have had, other than that of an ethical statement 
about the instability of Fortune? 

But suppose Aristotle’s use of the term would offer sufficient 
support for the banal (i.e. not-cosmic) meaning of eyxtSxXios, then some 
insurmountable difficulties are still left in Kiihnert’s way: (1) xtixXo<; as 
understood in the banal sense of ‘course of things’ would support a 
banal sense of eyxuxXioc; (= ‘ordinary’, ‘every-day’) which the term 
never had in the combination eyxuxXio^ 7rou8e£a, as Kiihnert himself 
rightly argued 1 ; (2) in the very period in which eyxuxXtoc; already had the 
meaning of ‘ordinary’, ‘ every-ddy’, Kiihnert thinks to find his first testi¬ 
monies for eyxuxXux; 7rai8e[a, but xuxXo^ = cycle (e.g. for the cycle 
of Homeric poems) is of a decidedly later date 2 3 4 ; (3) neither Isocrates 
nor Aristotle, — who use the word eyxiixXio^ for ‘ ordinary ’ etc. — make 
use of the combination of eyxuxXios 7rai$e£a in order to indicate the 
subjects of education quite usual in their days (i.e. elementary edu¬ 
cation : reading, writing and drawing)* ; (4) the controversy on the 
question of which disciplines belong to the ‘circuit of disciplines’ ap¬ 
pears to date from as late as Late Antiquity. 

All this raises some serious doubts as to Kiihnert’s view that the 
later sense of eyxuxXicx; 7rat8efa must be taken for the original and 
authentic one. 

As to Kiihnert’s former statement (1) (see above, p. 27), his inter¬ 
pretation of the combination eyxuxXioc; 7rai8eta is supported by plenty 
of later testimonies. Well, then, I do not hesitate to agree with him 
that in Late Antiquity our term was nearly always understood as a more 
or less limited circuit of disciplines. Kiihnert, however, seems to neglect 
another group of testimonies*, for the greater part also dating from late 
authors, where, no doubt, the original sense of the term appears to be 
referred, or, at least, alluded to. These testimonies joined to the in¬ 
sufficiency of Kiihnert’s thesis of the development of eyxuxXioc; = 

‘ regular ’, ‘ ordinary ’, ‘ every-day ’ (see above, p. 27ff.) and, finally, his 


1 Sec above, p. 26. 

2 See also H. Koller, op. cit., p. 175, n. 1. 

3 Cf. below, pp. 37; s 8. 

4 See below, pp. 86-92. 
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disregard of the pre-Attic form of the word 1 seem to justify a renewed 
inquiry into this matter. 

In order to find the original meaning of eyxuxXux; TcaiSeta it is 
necessary to gather and to analyse the most important texts in Ancient 
authors. 


2 — On the use of eyxuxkiOQ in its non-technical senses 

We have to start with the group of texts where eyxuxXto<; does not have 
the technical (educational) sense it apparently has in the combination 
eyxuxXio<; 7catSela. 

The following main significations may be distinguished (cf. Liddell 
and Scott, s.v.). 

I ‘in a circle’, ‘circular’, ‘round 1 . Two sub-groups can be distinguished: 

(a) said of a chorus; e.g. in the Orphica (ed. Abel, Leipzig, 
1885‘), Argonautica , 981-982 : 

lyxuxXiai 8’ eIXeuvto nipil* (360pov £v0a xai 2v0a 
IlavScopT) *Exary) te, ctuvectcteuovto 8£ rioivaL 

Also Aeschines 1, 10 (ol lyxuxXt.01. X°P° 0 - A rather audacious con¬ 
struction (<yepai> ... eyxuxXlou;) is found in Euripides, Iphig. Taur., 
427-429: 

6tUOU 7TEVTT)XOVTa xopav 

NtjpyjSwv <xepai> 2 x°P°' L 

piX7toucuv lyxuxXtot^. 

Finally, Aspasius, (c. 100-1^0 A.D., one of the Greek Commentators 
of Aristotle). He takes Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 1 3, 1096 a2 ev to Zc, eyxuxXiou; 
to refer to the eyxuxXta (jia 0 Y)(jLaTa and derives eyxuxXioc; from the 
fact(!) that the disciples were seated in a demi-circle (eyxuxXtox;) 
around the master: 

sipy)<j0ai 8£ <p7]CTi (sc. 6 ApiaTOT^Xr]^) rcspi toutcov xai ev toT<; £yxuxXioi<;. Icm 
8& auTot^ 7rpopX7)[xaTa syxuxXia 7ravTo8a7ra’ 816 xai syxuxXia cbvopia^sTO, 8ta 
i yxuxXico^ ai>Tou<; xa07)fiivou<; l7ux£i-petv zic, t& 7rpoTS0£v' r\ 8ta t8 £v xuxXw 
7repteaTciTa<; axpoaar0ai 3 . 

1 See below, p. 87. 

2 Supplied because of the required correspondence of the strophe and the antistrophe by J. Meer- 
waldt ( Euripides' Iphigeneia in Taurie n Commentaar. Critische aantekeningen, p. 18). I think he 
is right in retaining vs. 429 lyxuxXioig, where the other editors read syxuxXiot, the former reading 
(found in L and P ) being a lectio dijficilior after the omission of <X£p<ji> or some other dative. The 
usual lyxuxXtOt is a ‘correction’ by Heath. 

3 Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca xix, 1, Berlin 1889, p. io 29-32 . In our days the same explanation 
has been given by Eleuterio Elorduy, Die Sozialphilosophie der Stoa (Philologus, Supplementband 28 
(1936) Heft Sj PP- 180-193, esp. 183. 
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(b) said of celestial phenomena ; e.g. 7) eyxoxXtoc; x£v 7 )<ti<; in 
Aristotle, De caelo n 12, 293 ai 1; cf. Heron of Alexandria, Autom. 11, 3 
(eyxuxXoi <rrpoq>ai ?) xivyjaeu;); eyxtixXios <popa: Aristotle, De caelo 11 14, 
296 Id. y Meteor. 1 4, 341 bi4 and 1 7, 344 a9; Euclides, ?haen. y 

p. 2 6 ed. Menge; Plutarch, De animae procreat. xxiv, 1024 d. Compare 
eyxuxXtox; xtveicr6at in Heron, Autom. xi, 8 and Plutarch, De Vlatonis 
quaest. v 4, 1004 c; also eyxuxXtox; cpepeaOoci, in Aristotle, Meteor. 1 2, 
339 ai2. — Aristotle even speaks of circular bodies (lyxuxXioc acopiaTa) 
transferring the notion of circularity from the motion to the body endow¬ 
ed with it: De caelo 11 3, 286 an; by; 12, 290 a2. Plutarch speaks 
(Numa xi 1, 67c) of a temple of Hestia built by the command of King 
Numa in a circle (eyxuxXiov) around the Holy Fire, as an imitation of the 
Pythagorean cosmic system. 1 

It must be noticed that eyxuxXioc; (< ev xuxXw), when used of ce¬ 
lestial phenomena, always has a sacral-cosmological connotation similar 
to that of xuxXo<;, which we have spoken of already (above, pp. 27-30). 
Compare Aristotle, De caelo 11 3, 286 aioff. where he speaks about the 
divinity of circular bodies (eyxiixXioc acofxaTa): 

286 al 0 - 12 : &aT dcvdrpaj tco 0ew xlv/jaiv dtlSiov urcdtpxeiv. ItteI 8' 8 oupav8<; 
toioutoc; (otopa yap ti Oetov), 81a touto &xei t8 £yxuxXiov 0 <poaEi 

xiveixai xuxX<p dceC. 2 


Liddell and Scott give as the second main sense of iyxuxXioc;: ‘ revolving in a cycle , 
recurrent \ This signification is supposed to be based upon xuxXo<; = 4 cycle * (see Liddell- 
Scott s.v. hi 1 a). But I have already pointed out (above, p. 27fF.) that in the same period 
in which lyxuxXto<; ncti^eia. is supposed to occur for the first time, xuxXo<; = ‘ cycle 1 
always was used in some cosmological or cosmic-dramatic sense, not in that of the 
ordinary regularity of the calendar. Moreover, even supposing this would be the 
correct etymology, one would expect xuxXio<; or xuxXix6<; instead of £yxuxXto<; 3 . The 
main testimony for the signification * revolving in a cycle 1 , *recurrent 1 is supposed to be 
found in such passages as Demosthenes xx, 21 and Isocrates 111, 2 2 4 . Demosthenes speaks 
(xx, 21) of ot Y.OLT £viocut8v T&s lyxuxXloix; XflToupylaq XflToupyouvTeq, x opTQYol xai 
yupvaotapxoi xal £<jTi<£Tope<;. But here, too, any reference to some cosmic cycle (x6xXo<;) 
is lacking, the XflToupyCat under discussion being mentioned in contra-distinction to the 


1 Nojxa? 8i Xiyerai xal t 8 tt )<; *E<rrlas lep8v lyx8xXiov 7teptp<4Xea0ai tco dafUoTCx) 
Tcupl 9poupav, a7uopLi(xou{i.Evo(; ... t 6 ox?) pa . • • tou aup7ravTo<; x6apoo, 08 plaov ol 
Ilu0ayoptxol x8 7uup I8pua0at vopl^ouatv. 

2 Cf. ibid., ai6-i8. 

3 Cf. H. Koller, op. cit., p. iyg. Note that Martianus Capella (De nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii) 
speaks of disciplinae cyclicae (p. 534* ed. Dick, Leipzig 1925). 

4 See Liddell-Scott s.v. hi ia; Kiihnert, op. cit., pp. 8ff and 1 g. 
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more unusual (but nevertheless no less ‘recurrent’ from time to time!) ones of the 
triarchia. Therefore I prefer, for this passage in Demosthenes, with Koller 1 , the trans¬ 
lation ‘ordinary’ , which, according to Liddell and Scott, is the third main signification 
of £yxuxXio<;. The same can be said of the passage from Isocrates (in, 22); see also sub II. 

Consequently I propose to suppress the second main sense given by Liddell and 
Scott and I consider their third item as containing the second main signification of our term. 

II ‘ non-specific -> ‘ not-particular* > ‘ not-remarkable* , ‘common*, ‘ordinary’, 
‘every-day , ‘regular 9 . 

E.g. Demosthenes xx, 21 : eyxuxXioi XyjToupyiai = ordinary public 
services; also in Dio Cassius xliv, 40, 3 (in the funeral speech delivered 
over Caesar) mention is made of the high-mindedness Caesar used to 
show in his ordinary public services (ev tocl$ eyxuxXlou; XeiToupylau;), 
in contra-distinction to the extra-ordinary achievements during his 
campaigns. Further, Demosthenes xxv, 74 has eyxuxXia Stxaia = 
rights common to all citizens, in contra-distinction to special rights. 
Isocrates hi, 22 says of monarchies that not only in matters of ordinary 
routine and of daily occurrence (ev toi<; eyxuxXiou; xal toi<; xoctoc tyjv 
rjpipav exacrr/jv yiyvopivoi<;) do they excell, but also in war. In his 
Antidosis (xv, 316) he says, speaking about the demagogic politicians, 
that in his days there were more reasons for detesting them than at 
earlier times; for at earlier times it was only in ordinary affairs (ev tou; 
eyxuxXton; (jlovov) that they damaged their countrymen. Compare 
the same author, vm, 87 (On the Peace), where he says about the dis¬ 
astrous period of the empire that it was at that time a matter of regular 
routine (-?jv touto twv eyxuxXtwv) to hold public funerals every year. 

In a similar way Aristotle (Politica 11 9, 1269 b3^) opposes ordinary 
life in time of peace to the extraordinary circumstances in time of war. 2 3 * 
Elsewhere in the Politica (1 7, ilgg b2^) Aristotle speaks of the ordinary 
services of the slaves (t& eyxuxXia SiaxovTQpaTa) ; compare ibid . 11 $, 
1263 a2i: at Siaxoviai at eyxuxXioi. In both passages he means those 
services for which no special technical ability is needed. An analogous 
use of our term is made by Aristotle in his esoteric works in order to 
refer to the so-called elementary handbooks : t<x eyxuxXia cpiXocrocpyjpaTa 
(De caelo 1 9, 279 a3o) and t& eyxuxXia ( Eth . Nic. 1 3, 1096 a2); both 
times the word eyxuxXiog signifies: non-specific, non-technical, not 
requiring any special (philosophical) education .3 

1 op. cit.y p. 18£, n. 1. 

2 xP^P-ou 8’ oucnQ? ty)<; OpaaunqToc; 7Tp6i; ou8£v twv ^yxuxXtwv, aXX* strecp 7rp8<; t&v 
7r6Xepov ... xtX. 

3 Since Simplicius (In De caelo, 288 3I ff. ed. Heiberg) the eyxuxXia 91X0ao97)para have usually 

been identified with the Tepixol X6yoi. Whether the dialogues dating from Aristotle’s youth, 
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The signification ‘ every-day ’ clearly appears from the passage in 
Isocrates hi, 22 (quoted above, p. 33): h toZq EyxuxXtoi<; xal toZq 
xaxa ty)v Y][xepav £xa<ra)v yiyvofiivou; and from Dio Cassius lxxii, 32, 
3, where we are told that the Emperor Marcus Aurelius sometimes found 
himself forced to lay out very large sums beyond the ordinary, every-day 
requirements (I^wtcov lyxuxXtcov Sa7uavo)v). 

In his Meteorologica Aristotle announces (1 1, 339 a3ff.) an inquiry 
into the falling of thunderbolts and on whirlwinds and fore-winds, and 
further on the other ordinary affections (xal twv <£XXcov tc 5 v EyxuxXtcov) 
produced in the bodies mentioned before by concretion. It is self- 
evident that eyxuxXio<; = circular does not make any sense here. There¬ 
fore we must translate here: ordinary , quite common , not remarkable. 
E. W. Webster (Oxford translation) gives recurrent , a quite acceptable 
rendering, unless some connotation of cosmic regularity would be 
suggested. For Aristotle expressly says (ibid. 338 b2o-2i) that the events 
meteorology is concerned with, though being natural, do not show that 
perfect order the first of the elements of bodies have. Finally, in his 
Oeconomica he mentions, speaking about the economy of the city and 
its revenues (11, 1346 a^ff.), the 7cpocK)8o<; inb tcov lyxuxXlcov in contra¬ 
distinction to each extra-ordinary kind of revenue 1 . 

Epicure says in his letter to Pythocles ( ap. Diog. Laert. x, 8$) that 
the short survey of his Meteorology would be useful, especially tol<; vecocttI 
cpuatoXoytag yv/jalou y£y£upivoi<; xal tou; eiq aa^oXla*; (3a0uT£pa<; tc 5 v 
E yxuxXtcov £(jt7T£7rX£y[iivo^. R. D. Hicks (Loeb-edition) translates 

our passage as follows: 

“many others besides you will find these reasonings [SiaXoytapaTa] useful and 
especially those who have but recently made acquaintance with the true story 
of nature and those who are attached to pursuits which go deeper than any part of ordinary 
education”. 

But the use of £(X7C£7rX£ypivo<; ( = ‘plunged into') and of aa^oXta ( = 
‘lack of leisure’) does certainly not lead the reader to render t<x EyxuxXta 
with ‘education’. 2 Therefore I think the latter part of our passage should 
be translated as follows: 

(thus the communis opinio y e.g. W. Jaeger, Aristoteles , Berlin 2 i 9££, p. 2 or some early 
rhetorical writings from his hand are referred to by the term ££coTeplxol X6yoi (thus W. Wieland, 
Aristoteles als Hhetoriker und die exoterischen Schriften in: Hermes 86 (1958), pp. 323!?.) does not 
matter here. As a matter of fact our term might refer merely to elementary handbooks of 
philosophy current among his readers, whether from Aristotle’s own hand or not. 

1 See B. A. van Groningen, Aristote. Le second livre de VEconomique, edit£ avec une introduction et un 
commentaire critique et explicatif. Leyden 1933, pp. 41-42. 

2 Cf. Plato, Phaedo , 66D2-3 : dcaxoXtav <£yopev <piXoao<pta<; 7t£pt Side 7 t(ivTa tocutoc (“we have no 
leisure for philosophy”). 
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“... especially those who have but recently (vecoaxl) made their first acquaintance 
with the true story of nature and, cor^equtntl), are still far from the truly 
philosophical life as preached by me 1 and those who are still plunged (lp 7 re 7 rXeY- 
plvoi<;) into occupations with which they are still more swamped than with any 
of the every-day occupations”. 

Thus this passage from Epicure affords some other instance of our second 
main signification of eyxuxXto^. 

For this second main sense of our term the combination with some analogous terms is 
significant. Cicero, when speaking ( apud Dio Cass, xliv, 29, 4) about the situation in 
Rome after the murder of Caesar, says: “thus the citizens who have remained neutral, 
are brought into the dispute, and one class after another, on the pretext of avenging 
the side which is for the moment at a disadvantage, takes up the sorry business of reprisals 
as if it were a legitimate and ordinary affair” (coarrep tl gvvofxov xal lyxuxXiov 7rpaypa). 
Dionysy of Halicarnassos affords a similar use of our term in saying ( Antiquitates Komanae 
x, 33, 2) that it was an ordinary and customary thing (iyxoxXiov yap 8?) touto xal sv &0el) 
for the commonwealth to be harmonious in time of war and to be at odds in time of peace. 
Plutarch ( De audiendis poetis , 4$ c) speaks about the requirements which are, as it were, 
general and common at every lecture (toa7TEp lyxoxXta xal xoiva 7uaaY)<; axpoaasox;), 
“such as to sit upright without any lounging or sprawling”; one would say: minimal 
requirements which do not demand any special education or culture. 


Remains the third main signification of our term: 

ill 'ordinary gets a somewhat pejorative sense: ‘ banal'> ‘ vulgar ’ 
(compare German 'ordinal and Dutch ‘ ordinair ’). For that usage, how¬ 
ever, I know only one clear testimony, and this of a late date. Epicure 
recommends his disciples in his Sententiae (Gnomologicum Vaticanum , fr. 
5 8 Bailey) to liberate themselves from the trammels of the banal every¬ 
day occupations and (especially) of politics (ex tou 7uepl xa eyxuxXia xal 
7 roXtTixa SeapicoTTjplou 2 ). The use of the word SecrpuoTYjpiov sufficiently 
supports my view that Epicure here uses the word eyxuxXux; in a clearly 
pejorative sense. 3 


1 For the philosophical life according to Epicure, see C. J. de Vogel, Greek Philosophy ill, nr 821 ff. 

2 For Epicure’s principle of avoiding public life (compare the well-known Epicurean formula: 
Xa0£ fkd)aa<;), see the texts in C. J. de Vogel, Greek Philosophy ill, nr 879a-d. (The author’s references 
to this fragment in the Indices are somewhat confusing, sees.vv. learning and eyxuxXia; she rightly 
omits our passage s.v. 7 rai 8 Ela). No doubt, Epicure did show a marked dislike of learning and 
scholarly pretentions (see ibid., nrs 811 a-b and 816 a-b), but in our fragment he apparently speaks 
of every-day public life, not of lyxuxXioi; 7rai8sla. 

3 Presumably the above-mentioned passage from Epicure’s letter to Pythocles (see above, p. 34) 
fits in well with the special connotation the word £yxuxXio<; appears to have in fragment 58, and, 
consequently, would not be out of place here. 



3 - The word ey kuxXlos as combined with noL&eioL, fx<x 0 Y)fJiaTa etc. 

We have noted in the preceding section three main significations of the 
word eyxuxXio*; as used in non-technical senses, (viz. not combined with 
7 catSela, [xa 07 )(xaTa and the like): 

I circular , round , in a chorus , in a circuit 

II ordinary, non-specijic , not-remarkable , every-day 
in vulgar. 

For more than one reason the third signification can be left out of ac¬ 
count here: it is based on one single late testimony; moreover it is a 
striking fact that even violent opposers of the eyxtixXto<; 7uat$eloc, such 
as Sextus Empiricus, have never alluded to any etymology of this kind 
of our term. 

The second meaning is not considered here either, because never 
in Antiquity eyxuxXicx; TCOciSela signified every-day education shared 
in by everybody (see above, pp. 26). Moreover, no Ancient author 
has ever explained the term in this way, as was rightly pointed out by 
Kiihnert (op. cit ., pp. 13-14). 

It seems to be of some use, however, to lay stress on these facts 
as excluding the interpretation of eyxuxXioc; ncaSeia. wide-spread 
among modem historians, all of whom take our term as signifying primari¬ 
ly the every-day education for everybody (c.q. every free citizen) 1 . 

First. It is true, elementary education (reading and writing: t£ 
ypa(i|jLocTa) seems to have been rather usual in Greece after the Persian 
Wars. Compare the words of the sausage-seller in Aristophanes’ 
Knights 188-189, who apologized for only knowing t<x ypafjqxaTa. Plu¬ 
tarch ( Aristides , cap. 7) thinks that as early as Aristides’ days only very 
few people were completely illiterate (aypajjifxaToi xal 7 ravTeXco<; <$cypoixoi) 2 * . 


1 Thus M.. Guggenheim, Die S tel Jung der liberalen Kiinste oder encyclischen Wissenschaften im Alter turn, 

Programm KantonschuleZurich 1893, PP* 11-13; A. Stamer, Die £yxuxXio<; 7 T0a8e[a in dem Urteil 
der griechischen Philosophenschulen, Programm Kaiserslautern 1911-12, p. 7; E. Norden, Die antike 
Kunstprosa vom vi. Jahrhundert v. Chr. bis in die Zeit der Renaissance, Darmstadt 5 19^8, p. 67off., 
followed by E. R. Curtius, Europdische Literatur und Lateinisches Mittelalter , Bern 2 195:4, p. 46; H. I. 
Marrou, Histoire de Veducation dans VAntiquite , who bases himself, however, on Hellenistic usage: 
en fait, conform&nent au sens que re^oit normalement lyxuxXioc; en grec hell^nistique, ^pcuxXlo^ 
7rai$eta signifie tout simplement “education vulgaire, courante, commun^ment re^ue”, (p. 244). 
See also above, p. 24, n. 2. Aubrey Gwynn S.J., Roman education from Cicero to Quintilian , Oxford 1926, 
p. 177. Koller, too, gives the wrong interpretation (hyx.\)yckloc, 7 rai 8 eta = “allgemeine, gewohn- 
liche Bildung”, op. cit., p. 185, n. 1). — So far I know only Kiihnert radically rejects the signification 
every-day, generally received of the term £yxi!>xXio<; in 7 uat 8 eta. 

2 As early as Solon’s days we read of 8t8aoxaXsTa as places for elementary teaching (See A. Stamer, 

op. cit., p. 6). 
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Mr Laistner seems to be right in assuming 1 that during the first and 
second centuries of our era the townsmen, or at least the great majority 
of them, could read and write. But, on the other hand, he thinks it 
unlikely that more than a small minority of the rural population was 
literate even in the age of the Antonines. It cannot be supposed with 
sufficient grounds, I think, that literacy was of a higher standard in the 
first ages of Hellenism. 

Second. It is remarkable that Isocrates and Aristotle, when speaking 
of every-day education, never used the term eyxuxXios 7caiSeta. The 
latter explicitly speaks of yj epjroSwv 7 rou$eia (the education with which 
we are daily in contact, Polit. $, 1337 a39 Newman ad loc.), xaT<x( 3 e- 
(3XY)(iivai (‘made public property’) vuv (j.a0Y)oretc; (ibid., 1337 b2i) and 
xaT<x(3e(3X7)[jiiva 7raiSe\i[xaTa (ibid., 1338 a 36). This is the more striking 
since both of them make a frequent use of the word eyxuxXtoc; in the 
non-technical sense (see above, pp. 33-34). 

Third. When finding our term frequently used to indicate higher 
education in later times, we must remember that this higher education 
was never the everyday-one, nor generally shared in. The wellknown 
tract of ps.-Plutarch’s De liberis educandis (Ilepi tt)<; t&v eXeuOepcov (sic!) 
7 catScov ayoayyj*;, probably written in the days of the Emperor Hadrian), 
gives a noticeable piece of information on second century pedagogical 
views. The author says (cap. 11, 8E-F): “But perchance someone may 
say: ‘What is this? You, who have promised to give directions in regard 
to the education of free-born children (7repl eXeuOepcov aycoyyjc;), are 
now evidently disregarding the education of the poor children of the 
common people (tcov 7U£vy)tg)v xocl 8y][jlcotlxg)v), and you acknowledge 
that you are offering your suggestions for the rich only’. To this it is not 
difficult to make reply. My dearest wish would be that my scheme of 
education (ty)v aycoyTjv) should be generally useful; but if some, being 
needy in their private circumstances, shall be unable to avail themselves 
of my directions, let them lay the blame therefor upon fortune and not 
upon him who gives the counsel. Even the poor must endeavour, as well 
as they can, to provide the best education for their children, but, if 
that be impossible, then they must avail themselves of that which is 
within their means”. (Loeb-translation) 2 . 


1 M. L. W. Laistner, Christianity and pagan culture in the later Roman Empire , together with an English 
translation of John Chrysostom’s Address on vainglory and the right way for parents to bring up their 
children , Ithaca-New York 19^1, p. 9. 

2 Cf. ibid. cap. 10, 7C: Ael xofcvuv x6v 7rat§a x&v eXeuOepov p,7)8ev6<; [Lr\8k tcov dXXcov 
twv xaXoupivcov lyxuxXtcov 7rai$eup,aTcov avTjxouv (jltqt’ d0£axov lav elvai .. .xxX. 
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From these rather hypocritical words it clearly appears that as late 
as in the second century of our era even the so-called eXeuOepoi did not 
as such belong to the happy few who received higher education, not to 
mention all other people. 

A passage in Strabo seems to point in the same direction. He defines 
(i, 1,22): I mean by ‘ statesman “not the man who is wholly uneducated 
(tov 7ravTa7uacnv obrodSeuTOv), but tov (xeTaa^ovTa t% t£ eyxuxXtou xat 
(tuvy)0oi)<; ayoay7j<; toZ<; eXsuOepoii; xal toi^ cpiXocrocpouaiv”. It is important 
to remember Strabo’s statement (1 23) that he intends to write 
‘particularly to men of exalted stations in life’ ((jiaXicrra 7upo^ toin; ev toc 
u 7 T£poxa^ <£v$pa<;). 

Finally. It is the Sophists who are the first to propagate the several 
subjects of the (later) liberal arts (the later eyxuxXta (i.a 0 Y)(jLaTa, which 
term is commonly supposed to occur not before c. 300 in our docu¬ 
ments) 1 . The very fact that they asked for money, and mostly an im¬ 
portant amount of it, does certainly not point to any development of 
fifth century Greek teaching into some popular education. 

One conclusion strongly presents itself here: eyxuxXioc; 7catSeia 
has never been every-day education generally received 2 . 


Before passing, now, to the first main signification of eyxuxXux; 
we have to answer the question whether our term might signify ordinary , 
non-specific in the sense of ‘non-professional’ . No doubt, non-professionality 
is one of the most characteristic features of the liberal arts 3 . It must be 
borne in mind, however, that it is the substantive 7rai§£ta that affords 
this connotation of non-professionality, not the adjective noun £yxuxXux;. 
Therefore I think Kiihnert 4 is perfectly right in pointing out that the 
term EyxiixXioc; as signifying general , non-professional would be quite 
superfluous in connection with 7ratS£ta, because, as a matter of fact, this 
meaning is included a priori in 7raiS£ta 5 . 


1 See, however, below, p. 82ff. 

2 From the proportion of literacy at those days an argument a fortiori can be drawn about the still 
lower degree of higher education. See our quotation from M. L. W. Laistner’s work, above, p. 37. 

3 It is especially this feature of the Arts that has been put forward by Kiihnert (op. cit. y pp. 7-18) 
and he seems to be quite right in doing so. Unfortunately his sharp rejection of Koller’s inter¬ 
pretation precluded him from having an eye for the original signification of the term lyxvyXioq. 

4 op. cit., p. 13. 

5 For the general questions on Greek paideia, see W. Jaeger, Paideia , the ideals of Greek culture 
(transl. from the 2nd German edition by Gilbert Highet) 1, Oxford 1946, and our sections on pre- 
Platonic paideia, below, pp. 48-73 and 77-79. 
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Remains only the first main signification of our term (see above, 
p. 31): iyxuxXioc; = 1 circular ’, ‘round ’, 4 in a chorus' , ‘in a circuit \ 

Let us start from the fact that many Ancient authors, especially 
those of Late Antiquity, when speaking about the contemporaneous form 
of £yxuxXto<; 7raiSela agree in taking the term £yxuxXto<; in eyxiixXta 
(jia0Y)(xaTa as referring to the whole circuit of subjects (grammar, dia¬ 
lectic, rhetoric etc.). As early as the fourth century before our era 
Philippus of Opus 1 (c. 3^0 B.C.), though not using the word eyxuxXtcx;, 
preludes on this interpretation of our term by speaking in the Epinomis 
(ps.-Plato, ed. Burnet, 99iE^-992Ai) of a single bond of natural 
inter-connection between all these mathemata (<teqi.6<; 7 C£<puxd><; tcocvtcov 
toutoov zIq ava<pavY]<j£Tou SiavoouptivoK;). 

Now it must be noted that the author clearly seems to speak of the 
so-called mathemata 2 3 4 5 only, not of literary culture. A. E. Taylor is right 
by commenting 3 on this passage that the vision before the author’s 
mind here is, as in Plato’s Republic vn, that of a mathesis universalis , or 
more precisely speaking, an arithmetica universalis , which comprehends 
all the results of the supposedly distinct mathematical sciences as 
consequences of a single set of ultimate principles. But the characteristic 
point of our author is that he draws attention to the nature of harmony 
and proportion proper to arithmetic, which gives rise to the idea of 
the bond uniting all arts and sciences, since arithmetic has consonance 
and measure in common with literary culture (fiouaixY)) 4 (991A-B); see 
also below, p. 7off). 

Cicero adopts the latter idea in his De Oratore : “omnem doctrinam 
harum ingenuarum et humanarum artium uno quodam societatis vin¬ 
culo contineri: ubi enim perspecta vis est rationis eius qua causae rerum 
atque exitus cognoscuntur, merus quidam omnium quasi consensus 
doctrinarum concentusque reperitur” (in 21). Vitruvius (De architectura 
1 1, 12) gives the same view: “omnes disciplinas inter se coniunctionem 
rerum et communicationem habere ...; encyclios enim disciplina uti 
corpus unum ex his membris est composita*. We have already seen that 
when dealing with this matter Quintilianus speaks of orbis ille doctrinae 


1 This pupil of Plato is named in an Ancient tradition as having edited the Master’s Laws for 
publication and added the Epinomis. See H. G. C. Friedrich, Stylistische Untersuchung der Epinomis des 
Philippus von Opus , 1927. 

2 For this term, see below, p. 51, n. 2. 

3 Plato , Philebus and Epinomis , translation and introduction by A. E. Taylor edited by Raymond 
Klibanslcy, with the co-operation of Guido Calogero and A. C. Lloyd, London ...etc. 1956, p. 2$2. 

4 For this term, see below, p. £ 1, n. 1. 

5 Cp. ibid, vi, praef. 4. 
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quern Graeci eyxiixXiov 7rai8e£av vocant (i io, i, quoted above, p. 2^). 

The twelfth century Byzantine polymath Joh. Tzetzes says ( Chiliades 
xi 377, vss. ed. Kieszling) that Porphyry (c. ijg A.D.) spoke 

of the eyxuxXia fxa 0 Y){x<xTa as 6 xiixXo<;, t 8 <7U(Ji7repaa(xa 7ravTcov tcov fj.a 0 Y)- 
(xaTtov, adding, however, that this is the secondary meaning (Seuripox;) 
of the term. 1 

Kiihnert, who rightly understands the Ancient eyxoxXio<; 7cat8e£a 
as general education prior to all professional studies, takes the word 
eyxtSxXio^ as originally referring to this circuit of the subjects taught 
(‘Rreis von Lehrgegenstande’) 2 . 

Koller accepts (op. cit. y pp. 187-188) this meaning of our expres¬ 
sion as the secondary one, but is decidedly wrong in taking it for typically 
Latin, as the passages just quoted from the Epinomis and from Tzetzes 
giving Porphyry’s view show. 

It is beyond doubt, indeed, that this circular, ‘encyclical’ character 
was the main feature of the eyxuxXtoc; (eyxuxXia |i.a 07 )[i.aTa and 

the like), certainly, at least, as the term was understood in the days of 
Varro and Vitruvius, maybe even at a somewhat earlier date 5 . 

But, as we have seen already (above, pp. 27-31), Kiihnert’s thesis 
that the later signification of our term (lyxuxXux; = ‘in a circuit ’) should 
also have been the original one, proves untenable: he neglects a certain 
group of testimonies and fails to give a satisfying explanation of the 
development of our term into ‘ every-day etc.; nor has he taken its pre- 
Attic form into account. 

If we follow a sound philological method, nothing seems to be left 
but to choose the other part of our first main signification (ia)*: eyxti- 
xkioq as said of a chorus. While doing so we seem to be forced to accept 
Roller’s view: eyxiixXio^ 7uai8e£a is the form of education given in the 
xiixXio^ x°P^ °f free Attic citizens 5 . Roller’s view, however, has been 
refuted by Ruhnert in a convincing way 6 . 

I start from the fact that Roller’s view as a whole is not tenable 
indeed. Nevertheless Roller seems to be on the right path in linking up 
our term with pre-Platonic music. 

Roller explains the prefix ev- in eyxuxXio<; (<ev xuxXcp) as merely 
indicating a place: eyxuxXio^ = being in the chorus. But if, as Roller 

1 For the whole passage, see below, p. 86. 

2 op. cit.y p. 14. See above, p. 26. 

3 It must be noticed, however, that the Epinomis gives the idea of the unity of the Arts, but does 
not use the term lyxuxXto^. For the re-introduction of the term, see below, p. 8 if. 

4 See above, p. 31. 

3 See above, p. 26. 6 See above, p. 26. 
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does, we relate our term to archaic music, we have to refer it, I think, 
to the other musical terminology by putting it beside such terms as 
£[X[JL£Xy)£, S[XfJL£TpO<;, SvpuOfXO^ 1 . 

£(i,p,eX7)<; (<£v piXei) in tune (‘keeping within the tune’) harmonious , orderly , suitable , 
well-proportioned ; hence: modest, small (opp . piyurro*;) 2 . opp. 7rX7)|i,[xeX7j<; (or £x[xeX7)<;) = 
out of tune faulty, erring , wrongful. 

£p.fi.ETpo<; (<£v fxlTpco): in metre (‘keeping within the metre’), metrical well-proportioned, 
suitable , etc. 

opp. dcjxeTpo^ = without or beyond metre. 

gvpu0p.o<; (<£v : in rhythm (‘keeping within the rhythm’). 

opp. £xpu0p.o^ = out of rhythm , out of tune. 

Compare £vvopo<; = ‘keeping within the law’ 3 . 

Thus eyxoxXicx; (<ev xuxXco) = ‘keeping within the chorus’, i.e. keeping 
tune, rhythm (‘not making a faux pas’ ) and metre; in short, eyxuxXicx;: 
‘being musical’ = being well-educated 4 . The opposite is axuxXio<; = 
<5c[aoikjo<;, araxiSeuTCx; (cf. Liddell and Scott s.v. and below, p. 86f.). 
If my surmise be right, £yxuxXio<; means the combination of evpu 0 [xo<; + 
^{xpieTpoc; + epipieXYjt;. So £yxuxXio<; 7raiS£[a = choric education 5 . 

The next sections (4-8) aim to give further evidence by relating 
our term to the domain of archaic (xoucjlxy) and, generally speaking, of 
Early Greek paideia. 

4 - Early Greek ( Pythagorean) paideia. 

Who speaks of Early Greek paideia, speaks of Homer. Werner 
Jaeger rightly calls Homer the first and the greatest creator and shaper 
of Greek life and the Greek character 6 . In his Republic Plato mentions 
(606E) the so-called ‘eulogists of Homer’ who read the famous poet not 
only for aesthetic enjoyment but also took him as a guide in life. 

After Homer, the poet of archaic nobility and heroism, the famous 
Homerid Hesiod (8th or 7 th century B.C.) presented a vivid picture of 
the peasant’s life. Jaeger has characterized his influence on Greek 
education in the following lines: “Hesiod is not merely a poet of Greek 

1 £|X(AOuao<; seems to be rather late (see Liddell and Scott, s.v.) and does not belong to this series, 
in my opinion. 

2 Plato, Laws 760A; Aristotle, Politico , 1327 bi£. 

3 Also = ‘keeping within the melody’ (v6p.o<;)? 

4 H. I. Marrou, Histoire de Veducation dans VAntiquite though failing to understand the right meaning 
of £yxuxXio<; (see above, p. 36 n. 1), yet gives (op. cit., p. yg) the following paraphrasis of the 
connected term ax^psuTOS: “celui qui (chanteur et danseur a la fois) ne sait pas tenir sa place dans 
un choeur n’est pas vraiment eduque.” (italics are mine). 

5 See below, pp. 66 and 8$ ff. 

6 W. Jaeger, op. cit. (above, p. 38, n. $) 1, p. 36; Ch. in: Homer the Educator, pp. 3^-56. 
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peasant life. In his work we can see how an aristocratic civilization and 
its intellectual leaven, the Homeric epics, worked upon the lower 
classes of Greek society. Hellenic culture was something more than the 
imposition of the manners and morals of a superior caste upon other 
ranks. Every class contributed something to it. And even the coarse, 
dull peasantry was profoundly influenced by its contact with the finer 
culture of the nobility. At that period, the herald of the higher life was 
the rhapsode who recited the Homeric poems. In the famous prelude 
to the Theogony , Hesiod tells how he was called to be a poet: how, when 
he was a simple shepherd feeding his flock at the foot of Mount Helicon, 
the Muses came to inspire him, and gave him the rhapsode’s staff. But 
the new rhapsode of Ascra brought to the listening crowds of villagers 
more than the blaze and glitter of Homeric poetry. His thought was 
rooted deep in the rich soil of primitive peasant life; and as his widening 
experience carried him beyond the simple vocation of a Homerid, and 
made him a poet in his own right, the Muses enabled him to create eter¬ 
nal poetry out of the ideals of the farmer’s work and life, and to add 
them to the spiritual heritage of all Greece” 1 . 

Mr Marcel Detienne has based his study of Early Pythagorean pai- 
deia on the important fact that Pythagoras (c. £30 B.C.) was a disciple 
of the Homeridae of Samos 2 . The poems of Horner^ and Hesiod were for 
rising philosophy, too, a reality not to be neglected. Thus we see men 
like Xenophanes 4 and Heraclites pushing off from the famous traditional 
poets. The new philosophers seemed to have been pretentious enough 
to stand up to the masters of traditional education. The fact was far 
from new: before, religious and sacerdotal poetry commonly attributed 
to Orpheus and Musaeus had found itself up against the lay poetry of 
Homer and Hesiod 6 . 

The most remarkable fact, however, in the history of Ancient 
Greek education seems to have been the sympathy and congeniality of 

1 Ibid., p. £ 8 . 

2 M. Detienne, Homire, Hesiode et Pjthagore, Poesie et philosophic dans le pythagorisme ancien , Collection 
Latomus lvii, Bruxelles-Berchem 1962, p. 13ff. 

3 Detienne compares (op. cit., p. 16) the influence of Homer’s poems upon Ancient Greek life with 
that of Holy Writ in seventeenth century Protestant countries. 

4 See fr. n ap. Diels F.K.S. 

5 See fr. 42 ap. Diels F.V.S. 

6 We are told by Plato (Rep. 11, 3646-36^) that in his days ‘mendicant prophets’, who claimed to 
have a power, committed to them by the gods, of making an atonement for a man’s own or his 
ancestors* sins by magic arts and incantations, had their own solution of the problem: the authori¬ 
tative texts they appealed to turn out to be a hotch-potch of passages from Homer, Hesiod, on the 
one side, and “a host of books written by Musaeus and Orpheus, who were children of the Moon 
and the Muses” (364E3-4) on the other. 
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Pythagoras with the wisdom of Homer and Hesiod. Mr. Detienne (op. 
cit., p. 18ff.) is quite right, I think, in laying stress on the original attitude 
of the Early Pythagoreans towards Ancient Greek poetry. They innovated 
a philosophic (i.e. rational) contemplation of poetic (i.e. mythic) wis¬ 
dom. The Pythagorean educators dit not consider the poets as their ugly 
competitors. They opened a dialogue between poetics and philosophy, 1 
which was to play a decisive role in the development of Greek education. 

We are told by Porphyry and Jamblichus, both of them borrowing 
evidently from the fourth century philosopher and musical theorist 
Aristoxenus, that Pythagoras made use of some selected passages from 
Homer and Hesiod for setting up the souP 2 . May we assume that in 
Porphyry’s and Jamblichus’ testimonies we have reliable information 
about Early Pythagoreanism? Detienne supposes (op. cit., p. 28) that 
Pythagoreanism caused Early Cretan and Spartan educational practices 
to pass over into the rational level of philosophy. This much seems 
certain: the Early Pythagoreans built up a theory on the educative power 
of musics One may compare what Aristoxenus says about the Pytha¬ 
goreans ; we read in his IIspl tou 7uu0ayopi.xoi) ( 3 ioi>: 8 ti oi IluOayopixot, 
ecpv) ’Api<JT6i;evo<;, xaOapcrei eyp&VTO too piv <ra)(j.aTo<; 81a ty)<; laTpoajs, 
tt]<; (JLouaLxyj^s. I n this musical paideia of which poetry 

sung to the accompaniment of the lyre formed an essential part, 
Homer and Hesiod found their natural place. Jamblichus tells us that 
Pythagoras made a frequent use of music for education (Vita pyth ., 
110-111, pp. 63 I4 -6£ 15 ) 6 . 

Louis Delatte 7 refers in this connection to a scholion on Homer’s 
Iliad XXII, 391 8 : 

1 It is the main theme of M. Detienne’s work (quoted above, p. 42, n. 2); see esp. pp. i8ff., where 
the author adduces much evidence from several Ancient authors. 

2 See Aristoxenus, nu 0 ayopixal , A7t09aoeu; in Diels, F.V.S., 467, i£ (= Porphyry, Vita Pyth., 
32, and Jamblichus, Vita pyth., 111; cf. 164). 

3 See also W. Jaeger, Paideia 1, pp. 108; ng. Detienne’s assumption seems to find some support in 
Jamblichus, Vita pyth. v, 26, p. i^ 25 -^ 1 ed. Deubner: xal Iv KprjTfi 8 k xal Iv EroipTn tcov 
v6pcov (usages, customs, not: laws) kvexoc StlTpi^e. xal toutcov a 7 ravTcov axpoamf)*; re xal 
pa0Y)T7)<; yev6pevo^, olxov l7raveX0cbv <!op[i.7)aev ItcI ttjv tcov 7tapaXeXeip,pivcov ^rjrqaiv. 
Moreover Detienne’s supposition agrees well with a possible Dorean origin of the choral lyrics. 

4 See e.g. P. Boyance, Le culte des Muses, p. ioiff.; H. E. Koller, Die Mimesis in der Antike. Nachah- 
mung, Darstellung, Ausdruck, Bern 19^4, passim; see also below, p. 6off. 

5 Jr. 26 Wehrli. 

6 Cf. ibid, xxix, 164, p. 92 17 - 22 , where the Pythagoreans are said xp^oQat 8k xal xai<; l7rc»>&ai<; 
7rp&<; Ivta tcov appcoarqjjtaTcov. uTteXapPavov 8k xal ttjv pouaix^v peyaXa <yu(xpaXXea 0 ai 
7 rpb<; uyelav, < 5 tv tic, autyj ^p^xai xaxtfc tou<; 7 rpoa^)xovTa^ Tp 67 rou<;. i/pcovTo 8k xal 
*Op,if)poi) xal *Hcti68ou Xl£eai SieiXeypIvaK; 7rpb<; I7tav6p0co<nv i^X 7 )?* 

7 Louis Delatte, Note sur unfragment de Stesichore , 37 Bergk, 14 Diehl, in: L’Antiquite classique 7 

(1938) [pp. 23-29], pp. 24-2 £. 8 Schol. Victor, ad Iliadem xxn, 391. 
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rcatVjova] t&v ItcI xaTarcauaei xaxcov £86{i.evov ^ ^7rl t$ yev£a0at. - o\j (x6vov 
<tu(X7cotix*>) xat ixet’ 6px^aeco<; ^ irdcXai fxouatxif), dcXXa xal tlq 0p^)vou$ iTrtrqSela * 
xal pixpi T & v nuOayopelcov £0au|i<££eTO, xaXoupiv7) x<£0ap(Jic * irepl 8k t?jv 
£ apiv^)v tl<; TauT& auvi6vTes ^ xouov piao<; xa0^p,evos fj8e X^piov ^x^v 

Tatg Yjpejxalou; apfAovlai^ 1 . 

Similar scholia are found in the well-known collection edited by A. 
Dindorf (Teubner, Leipzig 1875) and in the collection entitled Scholia 
Townleyana , edited by E. Maas (Teubner, Leipzig 1888). 

Van der Valk rightly remarks 2 that one gets the impression from 
these scholia that we are dealing with specimens of oral instruction as 
given in Byzantine schools. They do not seem to go back to Jamblichus; 
both of them probably borrow from some older source. 

In his study on poetics and philosophy in Early Pythagoreanism* 
Detienne has tried to show what Early Pythagorean paideia consisted of*. 
Pythagoras appears to have innovated a kind of paideia , a pedagogic 
practice hitherto unusual, it seems, which not only made use of selected 
passages from Homer and Hesiod, — as was already done by some Orphic 
prophets and incantators—, but also put those ‘anthologies’ on a higher, 
rational level in making them a starting-point for ‘philosophic* dis¬ 
cussion. 

Thus, we get some picture like this: some selected passages from 
Homer and Hesiod or some Paeans were sung by a chorus (xuxXo<;), 
to the accompaniment of the lyres. The aim was to reach the joy of 
psychic harmony (eu<ppalvsa0ai xal £[X(ieXet<; xal IvpuOfxoi ylveaGai) 6 . 
According to Jamblichus (Vita pyth. xiv, 63, p. 34 I *ff.) Pythagoras used 
to sing the Euphorbos-passage from Homer’s Iliad (xvn, £iff.) while 
referring to his own prior existence (cf. ibid. p. 34 9 - 1 *). 


* Delatte rightly refers to Aristides Quint. 11, p. i io Meibom: 7 Tp&<; t 6 Xopiov £viaualoi<; piXeai 
dt7coxa0atpea0ai. The occurrence of this topic as early as in Stesichorus (c. 600 B.C.) betrays its 
general character. See Louis Delatte, article quoted (above, p. 43, n. 7). Moreover, Delatte adds 
some parallels from other authors. 

2 M. van der Valk, Researches on the text and scholia of the Iliad , 1, Leyden 1963, p. 474. 

3 quoted above, p. 42, n. 2. 

♦ op. cit., pp. 3iff. and 94ff. 

5 Thus some scholiast on Homer (In Iliadem 1, 62, ed. Dindorf) considers Achilles IIu 0 ayoptx 6 ^... 
p,aXXov <piX6ao<po<; 7^ crcpaTUOTiqc;. Cf. M. Detienne, op. cit ., p. 43 and Appendice , nr. 14. For 
an opposition between the Homeric Sirenes and the Muses as made by Pythagoras, see Porphyry, 
Vita Pyth., nr. 39 and M. Detienne, op. cit., p. £9 an ^ note 4 * 

6 Cf. the passage from Jamblichus, mentioned above, p. 43 : £xdc 0 i£e yap £v p.£aco Tiva X\jpa£ 
£9a7rr6p.evov, xal x6xXq> £xa 0 ££ovTo ol pteXcoSeiv Suvarol, xal outcos Ixefvoo 
xpouovTos auvyjSov 7 rai<ovdc<; Tiva?, Si’&v eu9palveo0ai xal £(jLp.eXet<; xaT £vpo 0 p.oi 
ylvea 0 at ISdxouv (p. 64**^ ed. Deubner). 
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The crucial question arises, whether, for any reconstruction of Early 
Pythagorean paideia such as attempted by Detienne, we have sufficiently 
reliable sources. The first requisite for such a reconstruction is, un¬ 
doubtedly, a more precise investigation of the historical evidence con¬ 
cerning Pythagoras as an educator. In spite of the studies by Delatte, 
Boyance and Rostagni, such an investigation is still wanted 1 . 

How ever, to our specific purpose: a study of the original meaning 
of syxoxXio^ 7 ratSeia, it seems profitable to gather from the writings of 
later authors all evidence that seems to point to Early Greek (Pythago¬ 
rean) paideia. This is what the next sections set out to do; they will 
deal with Plato and Philo the Jew as sources for Early Greek (Pythagorean) 


S — Plato as a source for Early Pythagorean paideia 

The aim of this section is to find some criterion which might help us 
to distinguish pre-Platonic (Pythagorean) views from Plato’s own in¬ 
novations, or adaptations, of previous concepts. 

I start with some remarks on the concept of philosophy. 

a On the origin of the term cpiXoaocpia. 

We are told by several authors that Pythagoras was the inventor 
of the terms <piX6cro<po<; and <ptXo<7ocp[a. The main testimonies come from 
Diogenes Laertius and Cicero 2 . Both of them apparently go back to 
Heraclides Ponticus (c. 390-310 B.C.). The well-known anecdote 
(Heraclides, fr. 88 Wehrli) seems to combine two motives: (1) life, 
— Pythagoras said to Leon, the ruler of Phlius —, is like the gathering 
at the Olympic festival, to which people assemble from three motives: 
to compete for the glory of a crown, to buy and sell, or simply as spec¬ 
tators. Just so in life some enter the service of fame and others of money, 
but the best choice is that of those few who spend their time in the 

1 Prof. C. J. de Vogel (Utrecht) has been kind enough to inform me that she is preparing for the 
press a study of this matter, to be published within a few months (in the Utrecht series M Wijsgerige 
Teksten en Studies. Uitgaven van de Filosofische Instituten der Rijksuniversiteit te Utrecht”): 
Pythagoras and Early Pythagoreanism: An Interpretation of neglected evidence [Assen 1965]. 

2 Diog. Laertius, Vitae et placita philosophorum , prooemium, cap. 12 and Vita Pythagorae , ibid., 
vni, 8; Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v, 8-9. For the other authors, see the study of Anne-Marie Malingrey, 
‘philosophia’, Etude d'un groupe des mots dans la litterature grecque, des Presocratiques au IVe silcle apris 
J.-C. y Paris 1961, p. 29, n. 1, to be supplied with that by Walter Burkert, Platon oder Pythagoras !, 
zum Ursprung des Wortes 'Philosophic', in Hermes , Zeitschrift fur klassische Philologie 88 (i960), [pp. 
1 £9 -I 77]> P* 161, n. g. See also A. Delatte, Vie de Pythagore de Diog&ne Laerce , Brussels 1922, p. 109, 
notes on 11. y-io. 



contemplation of nature, as lovers of wisdom, that is 'philosophers* 1 . 
(2) Pythagoras was the first to use the term ‘ philosophy and to call him¬ 
self a ‘ philosopher* (= ‘lover of wisdom’), for, he said, no one is wise 
(aocpot;) save God. 

As to the first motif, Heraclides is evidently relying on fifth century 
material, as has been argued in a convincing way by A. Cameron 2 . 
That it has been a favourite topic afterwards, may appear e.g. from Plato, 
Phaedo , 68C and Republic ix, 58103-4. 

It would be a serious mistake, however, to suppose that the 
Pythagorean idea of contemplation was an entirely new one in Greek 
thought. Burkert (op. cit., p. 165) refers to Herodot, ill, 139 where the 
following division of men is found: oi piv, dx; 01x65, xaT’efJLTroptTjv, 01 Si 
aTpaT£u6[xevoi, oi Si tlvec; xal auT7)5 T7j5 X^P 7 )^ 0 e?)Ta[ (one would say: 
“only for sight-seeing”). Burkert is probably right in assuming a common 
source giving the topical scheme of division: ( 3 105 (care for living), 
apenf), and Oecopia.. As to the last activity, we may also refer to Herodot’s 
attribution of theoria to Solon (1, 30). 

The second motif, however, i.e. that of the remarkable distinction 
between crocpia (wisdom) and cpiAotfocpia (the mere striving after it), 
turns out to have come from Plato. Burkert (op. cit ., pp. 165-166) put 
three passages from Plato’s dialogues together: 

(a) Lysis 218A: “and therefore we might say (9at[xev < 5 cv) that those who are 
already wise, whether gods or men, are no longer lovers of wisdom 

(b) Symposion 203D: (Eros is a philosopher all the time) “he is in a mean between 
ignorance and knowledge. The truth of the matter is this: none of the gods is a 
philosopher or seeker after wisdom, — for he is wise already —, nor does any 
man who is (already) wise seek after wisdom 

(c) Phaedrus 278D: Socrates says to Phaedrus, speaking about poets, orators, 
legislators and the like: “wise, I might not call them, for that is a great name 
which belongs to God alone; the name of ‘ philosopher ’ or something like that 
would befit them better and would be more in tune”*. 

Thus we see that it is Socrates (Plato) who, in the Lysis (written proba- 


1 See Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v, 8-9. 

2 The Pythagorean background to the theoiy of Recollection , Menasha (Wisconsin) 1938, ch. 3: The 
theoretic life in Pythagoreanism of the fifth century. 

3 lysis , 218A2-4: 81a xauxa 8^ 9at(xev &v xal xouc; <*09005 (zrjx^xi 91A000921V, 
efxe 0eol etxe &v0pw7tol etaiv oftxot. 

4 Symp ., 2o3E£-2<>4A2 : oo9(a5 X2 ail) xal <£pa 0 la<; 6v piocp ioxlv. Y“P 0 e&v 008215 
91X000921 068’ £ 7 ri 0 upei 00985 yev£o 0 at (lari yap), 068' et X15 #XXo5 00965, 06 91X000921. 

5 Phaedrus , 278D3-6: x8 piv 0096V, & <X>aT8p2, xaX2tv £poiy2 p6ya 2lvat 80x21 xal 02co 
p6vco 7tp67T2tv. x6 8 k ^ 91X60090V ^ xoioox6v xi paXXov X2 av auxaj xal app6xxoi xal 
£pp2X2ox6pw<; ^x ot * 
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bly before 399 1 ) proposes (<pai[xev av) to distinguish between <7096$ and 
9iXoaocpo^ as between two terms excluding one another. Both in the Sym- 
posion (written c. 3 8£ 2 3 4 ) and in the Phaedrus (written c. 370^) this distinction 
is used as something established. But there is another noteworthy de¬ 
velopment in Plato’s thinking. In the Lysis and Symposion passages he 
seems to admit the possibility that men, too, are wise and need no 
longer be lovers of wisdom. In the Phaedrus passage, however, it becomes 
quite clear that Plato wants to take wisdom for the exclusive privilege 
of God; note, again, his way of expression (... av ... apfxoTTOt xal 
e[X(jLeXeaT£pax; ex 01 )- 

Well then, this very view of aocpia as belonging only to God, is 
found in Heraclides’ anecdote as a characteristic of Pythagoras. As a 
matter of fact we have seen it developing in Plato’s mind.* Therefore 
we may safely assume, I think, that the second motif in the well-known 
anecdote about Pythagoras, has been falsely attributed by Heraclides 
(be it, or not, after some previous author) to the famous Master. It 
has evidently been one of Plato’s innovations. Only as late as c. 370, the 
probably date of the Phaedrus , does Plato fully develop his own view on 
‘true philosophy’. 

It is Isocrates who, some twenty years later, trivializes the contra¬ 
distinction of (7091a and 91X0*709 [a in his Antidosis (written 3^^ or 3^3), 
270-271 : “It is appropriate for me — since I am being tried on such an 
issue and since I hold that what some people(!) call philosophy is not 
entitled to that name, —to define and explain to you what philosophy, 
properly conceived, really is. My view of this question is, as it happens, 
very simple. For since it is not in the nature of man to attain a science 
(emar/) fr/jv) by the possession of which we can know positively what 
we should do or what we should say, in the next resort I hold that man 
to be wise who is able by his powers of conjecture to arrive generally 
at the best course (<70901)5 [iiv vo(ii£to toxjc, Tcdq 8o£a15 £7UTuyxav£iv <05 
ini to 7roXi> too (3£Xtlc7tou Suvafxevoix;), and I hold that man to be a 
philosopher who occupies himself with the studies from which he will 
most quickly gain that kind of insight 5 (tyjv Tot,auT7)v cppovyjatv). ” For 
Isocrates ‘philosophy’ has become quite identical with ‘eloquence’, 

1 See C. J. de Vogel, Greek Philosophy i, Leyden 19^0, p. 172. 

2 See L. Robin, in his edition of the work (coll. Bude), Introd. y pp. vin-xii, 

3 See L. Robin, in his edition of the work (coll. Bude), Introd ., pp. ii-ix. 

4 Burkert failed to see the stringent conclusion to which the comparison of the Plato passages leads. 
I shall deal with his etymological research of the term 91X6(70901; ( op.cit ., pp. 172-175) later on, 
in the second study of this series. 

5 Loeb translation. 
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witness the equivalence of ot rapi tyjv <piXoao<p£av 8vts<; and ot rapt tou^ 
X6you(; foxes 1 . 

b <piXoao<p[a as combined with (xouatxY) in Plato’s dialogues 2 3 4 . 

It is a view commonly accepted — and the fact seems to be quite 
natural — that Plato frequently borrows his terminology as well as some 
of his basic ideas from his great predecessors: Pythagoras, Heraclitus, 
Parmenides. As early as some seventy years ago Lewis Campbell pointed* 
to the “incipient, tentative, transitional” character of Plato’s terminolo¬ 
gy, in the more positive and constructive dialogues no less than in the 
so-called ‘dialogues of search‘d. 

One need not wonder, indeed, in considering the many incon¬ 
sistencies in Plato’s usage. This does not of course amount to saying that 
any line of terminological development is wanted in Plato’s writings. 
It is, on the contrary, the very development of some concepts, like that 
of ‘philosophy dealt with in the preceding section, which enables us to 
distinguish several stages in Plato’s thought. It is my surmise that the 
previous stages, if not finding their natural place in Plato’s own line of 
thought, must be considered as views of some previous thinker. As to 
‘musical’ terminology it is self-evident that we will be referred to 
Early (i.e. pre-Platonic) Pythagoreanism. 

To return to our term, cpiXoaocptoc is used by Plato in several ways 
and contexts*. 

First. The term cptXoaocpta is used with the general meanings of ‘literary 
culture ’ and ‘scientific pursuit ’. Thus Theaet. y 143D3 : nepi yecojxeTptav ^ nva 
4XXt)v cpiXoaocptav (some other scientific pursuit); Protag ., 33^7: aou 


1 Cf. A.-M. Malingrey, op. cit. y p. 43, and in general, pp. 42-46. See also K. Ries, Isokrates und Platon 
im Kingen um die Philosophie, diss. Miinchen 1959.1 hope to return to this question in the third study 
of this series. A useful survey (with short analyses) of the studies concerning (piXoaocpla and 
<piX6ao<po<; has been given by the excellent historian of Ancient Philosophy Harold Chemiss, in 
Lustrum (Intemat. Forschungsberichte aus dem Bereich des klass. Altertums) 5 (i960), pp. 574-576. 

2 Unfortunately the thorough study by E. Moutsopoulos, La musique dans Voeuvre de Platon, Paris 1959 
starts from too narrow a concept of Greek p.ouaixifj (defined p. 1 as l*art des sons). When confining 
himself to the technical side of Greek music the author precludes himself from a right view of the 
interrelation between Music and Philosophy (see Introduction : De la Musique a la Philosophic, pp. 1 -17). 

3 On Plato* s use of language in: The Republic of Plato , ed. Jowett-Campbell, vol. 11, Oxford 1894, 
Essay hi, [pp. 165-340], p. 292; cf. p. 316L 

4 A. E. Taylor, who devoted some excellent pages to this question (Plato, Philebus and Epinomis , 
translation and introduction by A. E. Taylor, edited by Raymond Klibansky, with the cooperation 
of Guido Calogero and A. C. Lloyd, London etc. 1956, pp. 45-52) rightly remarked that Plato 
was not composing a Darstellung meines Systems der Philosophic in any of his dialogues (p. 45). 

3 No doubt, Father Edouard des Places S.I. has put all students of Platonism greatly in his debt by 
publishing the Lexique de la langue philosophique et religieuse de Platon (Paris, Bud£, 1964). His 
lemma on 91X0009^, however, seems to be not shaded enough. 
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ty)v cpiXoffocptav (your enthusiasm for learning) &y(x.[Lca. We find the 
word 91X600905 linked up and identified with <pt,Xo(JLa 0 Yj<^ (Rep., 376B8-9 
and 581A9-10). 

As we have seen already (above, pp. 47-48) the word is used by 
Isocrates in a somewhat narrower sense as an equivalent of ‘eloquence . 
The like ‘sermocinal’ character of ‘philosophy' seems to be intended 
by Callicles in the Gorgias, 484C-486D; see espec. 484E2-3 where he is 
using the phrase: at upirepoa SiaTpi^al xal oi Xoyoi (‘your discussions 
and arguments'). 

This kind of education was commonly taken as the counterpart of 
‘ gymnastics' . By the latter term we have to understand the whole svstem 
of diet and exercises aiming at the production of bodily health and 
strength. Originally both parts of education were related to one another 
as mental to bodily training 1 . We see, however, Plato correcting the 
traditional view by asserting that a man’s soul is much more important 
than his body and, consequently, by opposing the philosopher as the 
‘lover of wisdom’ to the ‘lover of the body' ( Phaedo , 68B-C) 2 . We may 
refer to the famous passage in the third book of Plato's Republic (41 oA- 
41 2B), where the education in music and gymnastics is dealt with. Plato 
argues that the young men have to pursue both arts with a view to the 
cultivation of the soul rather than of the body. An exclusive devotion to 
one of the two makes a man's soul either hard and fierce or effeminate 
and soft. “He who best blends gymnastics with Music and applies them 
most suitably to the soul is the man whom we should most rightly pronounce 
to be the most perfect and harmonious musician, far rather than the 
one who brings the strings (of some instrument) into unison with one 
another’. (412A4-7). The soul is supposed to have two strings: the 
<piX6ao<pov and the OupioeiSe*;, which make a kind of harmony when they 
are tuned to the proper pitch by Music and gymnastics (see 410D-41 iE). 

That it is Plato, indeed, not Pythagoras, who introduced the marked 
preference for the soul to the body, seems to appear from Timaeus 
87Cflf. Timaeus says: “There is one protection against both kinds of 
disproportion: that one should not move the body without the soul or 
the soul without the body; and thus one will be on his guard against 
each other and be healthy and well belanced. And therefore the mathe¬ 
matician or anyone else whose thoughts are much more absorbed in some 

1 Cf. Isocrates, Antidosis , 180-185. 

2 See also the fine pages R. L. Nettleship devoted to this Platonic innovation in The theory of education 
in Plato*s Republic , edited with an introduction by Spencer Leeson, Oxford 5 1955, P- 3off., and 
Julius Stenzel, Platon t der Erzieher, mit einer Einfiihrung von Konrad Gaiser, Hamburg 1961 (re¬ 
print of the 1928 edition), pp. 82-83 ; 120-131 ; 136-146. 
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intellectual pursuit, must allow his body also to have due exercise and 
practice gymnastics. And he who is careful to fashion the body, should 
in turn impart to the soul its proper motions and should cultivate Music 
and philosophy in general, if he would deserve to be called truly fair 
and truly good. ” (88B^-C6). 

The attentive reader is struck by three important differences 
between this passage and Republic , 410A-412B. The first difference was 
pointed out by Taylor 1 as follows: “Hence the necessity for the seden¬ 
tary student to keep his body fit by yufAvacrTixY) and for the man who leads 
a physically active life to cultivate his mind, if the desired equipoise is 
to be attained. This involves the combination of (jLouatxy) with yu(jiva<mxY) 
advocated by Socrates in the Republic , but the point of view is rather 
different. Both Socrates and Timaeus dwell on the point that exclusive 
devotion to either way of life produces only a half man, but Socrates is 
further moved by ethical considerations”; one would add: because 
Socrates in the Republic sees each disproportion from the view-point 
of the soul’s superiority to the body. The second difference is that, 
instead of the marked preference for the soul to the body shown in the 
Republic , we find in the Timaeus the ideal that soul and body should be 
in equipoise, and balance one another. Taylor remarks (loc. laud.) that 
the stress laid on ‘health’ is historically right in the mouth of the Pytha¬ 
gorean Timaeus 2 3 . The third difference lies in the fact that Timaeus, as a 
Pythagorean, takes mathematics to be the supreme intellectual occu¬ 
pation, while Plato would have spoken of SiocXexTixY), if he had been 
speaking from his own point of views. 

Therefore we may safely assume, I think, that we have here some 
undeniably Pythagorean touches introduced by the Pythagorean Timaeus. 

Taylor refers (note on 88C3-4; (jioucjixt) xai noLoy cpiXoaocpfa 7rpoa- 
Xpcop-evov SSCs) to another Pythagorean statement, in the Phaedo 
(61 A3), that ‘philosophy is the highest music’ (coc; <piAoaocpfa<; |j(iv 
oficnqs tt)<; (xeyf<JTY}<; p.ou<nx 9 j<;). I think we can agree with Taylor, be it 
with some qualification*. 


1 A commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, Oxford 1928^.623. 

2 For the importance of bodily see Jamblichus, Vita pyth., xvii, 71. 

3 See Taylor ibid. Compare Timaeus , 87B2-4: (6xav...) p.a 07 )(iaTa p.7)8ap,fj toutcov (these evils) 
laTix& £x v£cov (iav0<£v7)Tai, Ta^Tfl xaxol 7 ravTes ol xaxol ... ■yiyv 6 p.e 0 a. Taylor comments 
upon this passage: “This again is a thoroughly Pythagorean touch. The (i.a 0 T)[i.aTOC are morally 
valuable, as the Phaedo explains, because they detach the mind from exclusive preoccupation with 
the consistent appetites of the body. The Platonic doctrine, on the contrary, is that all ImOupiai 
belong to the soul itself ( Philebus , 3^C6). W 

* See below, p. 52 ff. 



What exactly are we to understand in such texts by the term [aoiktix*/)? 
Our first impression is that it sometimes stands for literary culture 1 
only, sometimes has a wider sense including also the so-called paOyjpocTa 2 . 

Rep. ii, 376E2-5: xb; o5v ^ 7rou8eta;... gaxiv 8£ nou i} piv ItcI ad>p,acu 
yup,vaaxix7), 9 } 8’IttI 4^X7) {^oucuxy). That p,ouaixr) here only concerns ol X6yoi 
clearly appears from the context; see 376E9-10: Moi>atxf)<; 8’, elnov, xt 0 ei <; 
X6you<;, 9 } 00; — ’'Eycoye. The same meaning of p.ouatXT) seems to be involved 
in Laches , 188D-E, where it occurs together with <piX6Xoyo<;. Both times Plato gives 
the usual view, it seems, which is found also in Isocrates, Antidosis , 180-18$: 
pouaiXT) (being the counterpart of gymnastics) contains the whole of literary 
culture. 

It is this commonly accepted view that is corrected by Plato in the 
third book of his Republic (410B10-41 2B1). Socrates argues (4ioC^-6), 
indeed, that music and gymnastics ordained both chiefly for the soul’s 
sake. The whole passage betrays some opposition between music and 
gymnastics. It is noteworthy how Plato’s terminology here is inconsistent 
to some degree: Rep . 111, 411C4-E3 p.ouai,x7] 8e xal cptXoaocpla are 
opposed to gymnastics. ‘Music’ concerns Xoyoc; xal yj a XXy) (jlou(jixy) 
(“discussion or another form of literary culture”) 3 ; its counterpart is 
‘Philosophy’ concerning [xaOyjpa xal Cy)TY)(i.a (each kind of mathematical 
inquiry)*. Nevertheless both of them are related to the Muse (C9-D1): 

Rep. hi, 411C4-D4: T 1 av ai 5 yupvacmxTj 7toXXa Ttovfl xal eucoyTjxat, eu 
p.aXa, p.ouaix7j<; 8k xal cpiXoaocpiac; p?) a7TX7)xat,; ou 7rpwxov piv eft taycov x& 
acop.a (ppovr)(xax6c; xe xal 0 upoij £p.7t[p7rXaxat, xal av8pei6xepo<; ylyvexat aux&<; 
auxou; - Kal p.aXa ye. - Ti 8k £7tei8av #XXo p.7)8£v 7tpaxxf) \ir\8k xoivcovfl 
Moucttjc; p.7)8ap.yj; oux et xl xal ivrjv auxou 9iXop.a0£<; £v xf) 4 u X 7 h “ T£ ouxe 
p.a 0 Y)p.axo<; yeu6p.evov ou8ev6? ouxe £)r)X7]paxo<;, ouxe X6you p.exlayov ouxe xrj<; 
< 5 cXXr)<; p.ouaix7j<;, aa 0 ev£<; xe xal xwcp6v xal XU9X&V ylyvexai. 

1 This literary culture originally consists of (1) poetry sung to the accompaniment of the lyre (or the 
cithara), combined mostly with dancing, and (2) the allegorical, and, in general, grammatical 
explanation of the texts. Though afterwards singing and dancing receded into the background (see 
below, p. 63E), these branches always retained the predicate of ‘music’ (p,ouaix6<;). It must be 
borne in mind, however, that all human music at first belonged to literary (‘music’) culture, not to 
the mathemata. 

2 For these mathemata consisting of arithmetic, geometry, musicology (or better: harmonics) , and 
astronomy, see Jaeger, op. cit. y p. 3 i6ff. All of them originated from the study of cosmic harmony. 
At first the music involved did not contain any kind of ‘human music’ (be it whether vocal or 
instrumental). For the close interrelation between harmonics and astronomy, see the well-known 
passage in Rep. y $3oD6-io (see below, p. 69). Note that Plato does not use the term p.oi)<UXT), but 
names the science concerned by way of metonymy £vapp6vio<; 90pa ($3oD7) and appovla 
(£31 Ai; B8). 

3 Compare also ibid. y 411D7-8 : p.ia6Xoyo<; 8 r) olpai 6 xotouxos ylyvexai xal < 5 tpouao<;, xal 
7ret0ot p£v 81a X6ycov ou8£v &xt yprjxai. 

4 For the opposition of the literary or sermocinal branches (8i8ayal xal p,ayai ev X6yoi<;) and 
the mathematical ones (p.a 07 )aet<; xal Cr)XY)aei<;), see also Timaeus 88A. 
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From 411E3 on, however, the term <piX6ao9o<; 1 seems to have quite the 
same connotation as (xouaixy) has. See 411E4-6 (where music is the 
opposite of gymnastics, again) : ini 8y) 8u’ 8vts toutco, on; Sol xs, 860 Ts^va 
0 s 8 v lycay’ Ttva 9 a ^ v SeSoxevat dv0pa>7i;ou;, (xouatxyjv te xal 

yufivacmxYjv ini t£> 0u|jlosi8s<; xat to cptX6aocpov. Some additional 
arguments can be adduced in support of this interpretation: (1) t& 
<ptX6ao<pov (opposite to 0 u[xoetSc<;) in this context stands for ‘effemina¬ 
ting, literary culture’ (see 4iiAff.); (2) when comparing Rep . 11, 
376E2-10 (see above, p. $i) it becomes quite clear that the opposition 
of (xoucrtxY) to gymnastics does not imply any sense of our term wider 
than ‘literary culture’; (3) the latter argument is the more conclusive 
as a few lines above (410E1) yj 91X60090^ 9uai<;, too, is linked up with to 
^(xepov and apparently stands for literary culture in general. 

A peculiar difficulty appears in Phaedo , 61 A3, where ‘philosophy’ is 
named ‘the highest music’ (<oc 91X0009^ (iiv oucnj<; t% ptEyiaTYjc; 
{xou<ytx 9 j<;). Plato here opposes ^sylaTY) ^ouaixy), being philosophy, to 
8y)(a<o8y)<; pouaixY) (= ‘music’ in its popular sense, i.e. ‘writing poetry’), 
where the latter term does not differ essentially, it seems, from what 
in the Republic is called y) Moucra [AETa X6ya)v 2 . Socrates relates: “During 
my life I have often had the same dream appearing in different forms at 
different times, but always saying the same thing: “Socrates, practice and 
cultivate music (fiouaixY))”. In the past I used to think that it was 
compelling and exhorting me to do what I was actually doing, ... that 
is practicing music, because philosophy is the highest music, and I was 
practicing it. But ever since my trial ... I have felt that perhaps it might 
be this popular music that the dream intended me to practice.” ( Phaedo , 
60E4-61A7). One might feel inclined to conclude that yj [AsyitTTY] piouaixY) 
should be understood as some sublimated form of ‘literary culture’, i.e. 
‘dialectic’ 3 . However, there seems to be an additional connotation to 
the term which follows from the Pythagorean context*: philosophy = 
scientific pursuit (the mathemata). That the term fxouaixy), too, may 
sometimes refer to scientific pursuit, appears from Cratylus , 406 A3>£: 
t<x<; 8 i 'Mouaa^’ te xai 6Xco<; tyjv ‘fxouatxyjv’ inb too '(juo<T 0 ai\ co<; Soixsv, 
xal ty)<; £y)ty)<7sco<; te xal 9iXoac>9la<; to 8vo(jia touto £7rcav6[xaa£v 5 . There 
seems to be found in Phaedo , 61 A, consequently, some allusion to the 
‘cosmic harmony’. As a matter of fact our passage is understood in this 

1 Note that Plato does not use here the substantive noun qxXoao<pta. See below, p. SS* M4). 

2 See above, p. $1, n. 1 and below, p. £3. 

3 See below, p. £3ff. 

4 For the context, see above, p. go. 

5 No doubt, the Dorean form (Jt,&o 0 at ( = seek after , desire ), too, refers to some Pythagorean tradition. 



way by Proclus 1 . We are on the safe side, I think, in assuming a mingling 
of both motifs here. If our surmise be right, our term here — no doubt, 
on the influence of Pythagorean views—has some generic sense, referring 
to both of the intellectual activities: literary culture and scientific pur¬ 
suit (mathemata ). 

A similar use of our term seems to be found in the eighth book of 
the Republic , 548B7-C2, where some boys are said to have been educated 
by force because of their neglect of the true Muse, the companion of 
discussion and philosophy, and because of their preference for gymnastics 
to music (u7ro ( 3 £a$ 7r£7roa&st>|iivoi 81a to Tr\q oXt) 0 iv 9 )s Mou<ry)<; t% [xstoc 
X 6ycav t k xal <ptXo<ro<pia<; Y)(X£Xy)X£vai xal TcpsaPuTepax; yupLvacmxYjv (xouatx^ 
T£Ti[XY)x£vai). Here yj <xXy) 0 ivy) Mouaa apparently consists of both 
(te xal!) literary culture (y) [A£t<x X6yov) and scientific pursuit or the 
mathemata (qxXocrocpia). 

In Republic iv, 441E8-442A3, too, [aodcjlxy) seems to stand for the 
whole of learning, literary culture (Xoyot, xaXol) and scientific pursuit 
((xa 07 )fxaT<x), where its blending with gymnastics is said to afford the 
best education: T Ap’ ouv ou^, <ftcr7U£p lX£yofJi£v, (ioiktixy)<; xal yujjivaaTL- 
xyj<; xpaoi^ aufjicpcova airra (viz. the two parts of a man's soul, to Xoyicmxov 
and to 0u(xo£tS£<;) noir\Gei, to [jlev £7UT£Lvou<T(x xal Tp^ouaa X6yoi<; t£ 
xaXot<; xal (xa0Y)[JLaai.v, t6 8 k aviEiaa 7rapafi.i)0oufX£VY], Y)[X£poucra appovla 
t^ xal pi>0(jup; — Ko[jll8y] y£, 3j Here fjLoucnxY) evidently concerns 

the Xoyoi and pa0Yj(i.aTa, and yi>[i.va<mxY) harmony and rhythm. 

It is useful to put beside all these texts those passages where Plato evi¬ 
dently gives his own view on ‘true philosophy’. E.g. Sophistes , 243A-E. 
Here the Stranger asks Theaetetus whether one needs an art (t ex vy )) to 
know which can combine with which. The answer is in the affirmative. 
After the reference to grammar and musicology (harmonics) they agree 
that just so some science (£7 tutty)[jiy) !) is needed as a guide in the voyage 
of discourse, if one is to succeed in pointing out which kinds are 
consonant ((ju(jl90)V£l) and which are incompatible with one another. 
This task turns out to belong to the science of dialectic (253D1-3), and 
thus, seeking for the Sophist, they find the Philosopher (2^3 C8-9). The 
Stranger concludes (2£3E4-6): “and the only person, I think, to whom 
you would allow this mastery of dialectic, is the pure and rightful lover 
of wisdom (tco xa0ap&<; t£ xal Stxaico^ 9iXoao9ouvTi) 2 . 


1 See Procli Diadochi in Platonis Cratylum commentaria , p. 102 1 ff. ed. Pasquali (Leipzig 1908). 

2 In a similar way Socrates speaks of the science of dialectic in the Philebus , 67B6-7, naming it 
“reasoning argument divining the truth of this and that by the power of the ‘Muse of philosophy’.” 
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In the Philebus, then, we find this new philosophic method opposed 
to eristics (i^D-i6A), defined once more (16C-17A), and applied to 
the usual disciplines (iyBff.). Thus, the science of dialectic, introduced 
already by Socrates in the seventh book of the Republic as a 

metaphysical instrument, now finds its own place and, consequently, 
its justification in the curriculum commonly accepted. B. Jowett rightly 
remarked 1 that “in the Sophist and Statesman dialectic assumes a more 
definite and less ideal form, and appears as a combination of analysis and 
synthesis by which we arrive at a true notion of things, and are enabled 
to penetrate the many disguises of the sophist and to distinguish the 
true statesman from his imitators and rivals.” The science of dialectic 
being defined by Plato ( Soph., 3D) as “the science of dividing by 
kinds and not thinking that one class is two or two one”, is regarded by 
him as the greatest science (Soph., 2^304), or speaking with Republic vi, 
£04E3 the (xeyicTTov [xa0y)fi.a 2 . 

Before summing up our results it may be of some interest to point 
to ps.-Plato’s Epinomis. Its interest seems to lie in developing Plato’s 
view that man ought to contemplate the unity of the Ideal World. One 
of the special points of this ‘protreptic’ book is to show the bond that 
unites all arts and sciences (991B-C). There the author’s terminology is 
worth note: he calls the arithmetical “potency of the mean” between 
certain numbers “a gift from the blessed choir of the Muses to which 
mankind owes the boon of the play of consonance and measure, with 
all they contribute to rhythm and melody 3 : toutgw auxcov ev tw ptiaco 
e7r’a(jL(p6T£pa aTp£<popiivY] tou; av0pd)7uoi<; cnificpcovov xpelccv xa ' L cni[X(X£Tpov 
a7uevet[jLaT0 7raiSia<; pu0(j.oi> xal apfiovla^ X^P LV > euSalpum Mooacov 

S£8o(JL£VY] (991 B1-4). 

Thus we see that the author confines the Muses’ task proper to 
consonance and measure, rhythm and melody, while their task as regards 
the mathemata is solely a secondary and indirect one. 


To sum up, now, our results the following survey on the use of the 
terms piouaixY) and (piXoorocpia in Plato’s dialogues may be given: 
a cpiXoaocptoc = ‘enthusiasm for learning’, ‘zeal for culture’. It is the 
concept of philosophy favourite to the Sophists and the ambitious 

1 The Dialogues of Plato translated into English, v (Oxford 3 i892), Index, s.v. Dialectic, pp. 401-402. 

2 That Plato never abandoned the claims made in the Republic for dialectic has been pointed out by 
A. E. Taylor, A commentary on Plato's Timaeus , pp. 623-624. 

3 Taylor’s translation (see above, p. 48, n. 4). 



Athenian citizens 1 . Thus e.g. in Protagoras, 33^7 and Rep., 410E1. 
a ' cpiXoaocpo*; (adiective noun) = (xouaixo*;, and refers to literary 
culture. Rep. ill, 410E1 and 411E7. 

b cpiXoao<pia = ‘scientific pursuit’, fia 0 Y)(jia and £/)TY)(jia, i.e. each kind 
of mathematical inquiry: the science of number, acoustics and, in 
general: musicology, geometry, astronomy 2 . 

c cpiXoaocpia = ‘dialectic’. This is Plato’s own view of ‘true philo¬ 
sophy’; e.g. Soph., 2£3A-E; Phil., 67B6-7. In the latter passage Plato 
alludes to dialectic as ‘the power of the Muse of philosophy’. 
d (jiouaixY) = ‘literary culture’ 3 ; e.g. Laches, 188D-E; Rep., 376E9, 
411C4 and D3 ; cf. ibid., 411D7-8. In Rep., 54.8B8 it is called y) Mouaa 
Y) (jlstoc Xoytov. 

Isocrates calls it cpiXoaocpia 4 . 

e fxooaixY) taken as equivalent of Mouaa 5 is used as the generic term 
for Y) Mouaa y) fiexa Xoyo>v together with cpiXoaocpia (‘scientific pursuit’; see 
under d). Thus Phaedo, 61 A3 (see above, p. 52T) and Rep., 441E8-442A3 
and £48B8 -Ci (see above, p. 53); possibly also Timaeus, 88C^ (see 
above, p. go). 

J Mouaa = the Muse of true philosophy (dialectic). Thus Phil., 67B6-7. 
g In Cratylas, 406A3-^ the terms Mouaa and fxouaixY) seem to refer to 
Pythagorean scientific pursuit ( mathemata). 

The following remarks can be made: 

A (1) Plato knew (and, in the early dialogues, recognized) cpiXoaocpia as 
‘enthusiasm for learning’; see above, under a. 

(2) Plato frequently used the term cpiXoaocpia for ‘scientific pursuit’ 
(the so-called mathemata 6 ); see above, under b. Afterwards it is named 
Quadruvium by Boethius. Plato always recognized the high educative 
value of those mathemata. 

(3) In Plato’s own final conception ‘true philosophy’ == dialectic. 

(4) Plato did not recognize Isocrates’ concept of ‘philosophy’ = 
‘eloquence’ 7 . For what Isocrates meant by it, Plato used the terms 
(xouaixY) and y) Mouaa Y) (xstoc Xoycov. 


1 W. Burkert (article quoted above, p. 4^, n. 2) rightly speaks of a word used by the ‘bildungs- 
beflissene Burgertum des fiinften Jahrhunderts’ (p. 176). 

2 See W. Jaeger, Paideia 1, p. 162 and 316ff. 

3 For the meaning of this term, see above, p. 51, n. 1. 

4 See above, p. 47f. 

s to be understood as the personification of ‘the Music’ (German: ‘das Musische’). 

6 For their parts, see above, p. $1, n. 2. 

7 For this use of the adjective noun <piX6aocpoi;, see above, p. 52. 
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B (i) Plato mostly took [xoikjixy) for yj Mouaa y) [xstoc X6 ycov = literary 
culture, consisting of the ‘sermocinal’ branches, 1 called Trivium after¬ 
wards (from the ninth century on). 

(2) Plato sometimes used (ioiktixy) (an equivalent of Mouaoc) as a 
generic term signifying the whole of mental training, i.e. both liter¬ 
ary culture and scientific pursuit (see above, p. under e). 

C (1) (xouctixy) as used for literary culture reflects the traditional Greek 
view, which, no doubt, derived from the ‘Music’ theories of Early 
Pythagoreanism. See above, pp. 43-44. 

(2) (xouaixY) and Moucia, used as generic terms for both literary culture 
and scientific pursuit, turn out to be quite unusual in Plato’s days 2 . 
They occur only twice in the Republic (44iE8ff. and £48B8-C2 3 4 ) and 
once in the Phaedo (61 A3). 

(3) From Cratjlus y 406A3-^ we learn that the Pythagoreans used the 
terms Mouaa and (xouaixY) also for ‘scientific pursuit’ (t a (xa 0 Y)(xaTa). 
I think it to be a somewhat later usage (see Thesis C, below, p. 90). 

The personal* view on philosophy as the highest music which Socrates 
(Plato) sets forwards in Phaedo , 61A is commonly supposed to be in¬ 
fluenced by Pythagoreanism 5 . The other passages from Plato where this 
usage is found betray an equally unmistakable mark of Pythagoreanism 6 . 

Meanwhile this usage is to be considered as one of Plato’s inno¬ 
vations or, speaking more exactly, adaptations of common Greek usage. 
The difference from common Greek usage seems to be great enough to 
raise the question how we are to explain Plato’s use of the word (aoiktixy). 

In Rep. hi, 4oiAff. Socrates considers as the value of a training in 
music (taken in its common meaning of ‘literary culture’) its peculiar 
power of imparting grace and beauty to the soul. It should enable the 

1 See above, p. fi, n. i. 

2 It usually signifies literary culture only; see the Lexica. 

3 See above, p. £3. 

4 Note the use of &Q with the participle construction. 

5 See the commentaries, especially that by A. E. Taylor, op. cit. (above, p. go n. 1), p. 624 (on 
Timaeus, 88C 3-4). See also E. Frank, who may be right in thinking Timaeus representing the 
Pythagorean Archytas, see Platon und die sogenannten Pythagoreer , ein Kapitel aus der Geschichte des 
griechischen Geistes , Halle 1923, pp. 128-129 (and Anm. 37^, 375a, 376); and W. Burkert, Weisheit 
und Wissenschaft, Studien zu Pythagoras , Philolaos und Platon (Erlanger Beitrage zur Sprach- und Kunst- 
wissenschaft, Band x), Niimberg 1962, p. . — For the Pythagorean influences in general in Plato’s 
Phaedo , see R. Hackforth, Plato's Phaedo translaud with introduction and commentary , Cambridge 19 SS* 
pp. 4-6 (and p. 34, n. 3) and R. S. Bluck, Plato's Phaedo , a translation ... with introduction, notes and 
appendices, London i9££, pp. 6-8 and 34-36. 

6 For the Timaeus see A. E. Taylor, op. cit. (above, p. £0, n. 1), passim ; for the Philebus y see 
W. Burkert, op. cit. (see note $), pp. 76-81. 



Guardians to distinguish between good and evil in other spheres. At 
first, he does so instinctively ‘yet unable to apprehend the reason* 
(402A2), but afterwards ‘when reason comes* (ibid.) he is quite aware 
of what he does. The true value of [xouatxYj, consequently, —and this is 
Plato’s innovation— consists in recognizing the originals of good and 
evil wherever they are found (402C3), for surely the end and consum¬ 
mation of toc {xouatxa is the love of the Beautiful (4030^-6). “It is for 
this reason that education in music is most sovereign (xupicoTaTY)), why 
more than anything else rhythm and melody (apfiovta) 1 find their way 
to the inmost soul and take strongest hold upon it, bringing with them 
and imparting grace, if one is rightly trained, and otherwise the contra¬ 
ry” (401D3-7). It seems to be quite warrantable to put the xupicoTaxT) 
(ev fxouaixfj Tpocpyj) of our passage beside Phaedo , 61 A3, where philosophy 
is called (r)) [xeyiaTT) (pcouacxY)). 

Music deepened in this way, indeed, leads a man on the way to true 
philosophy. It is this kind of ‘literary culture* ((jcoiktixy)) that grows 
under Plato’s master-hands into the true science of thinking and wording 
in the right way: SiaXexTixY), as sketched in the Sophistes 2 . 

Returning to the Early Pythagorean view on ‘Muse* and ‘Music* 
Plato creates for himself the opportunity to arrive at two goals: (1) to 
integrate his own view of ‘true philosophy’ into the glorious context 
of Early Pythagorean theories of education, and (2) to resuscitate, at 
the same time, the main views of Early Pythagorean education, be it in 
his own way, that is, through a congenial adaptation of its essential value. 

6 - Literary culture ([xouctixy]) and gymnastics as the two 
parts of choric paideia (yopeca TrodSsucri^) 

As we have seen already (above, pp. 4^-47) Plato introduced the clear cut 
opposition of <piXoaocpta and crocpca; his ‘true philosopher* is the dia¬ 
lectician. He energetically rejected Isocrates* concept of philosophy as 
literary culture only, but recognized the high, if preparatory, value of 
‘philosophy’ in the sense of scientific pursuit (toc (xa0y)[xaTa). These 
sections (6 and 7) aim to point out some features of Pythagorean edu¬ 
cation as met with by the young Plato*. It consisted of what Plato, in his 

1 For this term, see p. 61, n. i. 

2 For the counterpart of this side of the Platonic ideal of philosophy, see below, pp. 69-73. 

3 Note e.g. the use of the musical term aup^covet in the important passage Soph., 253B10, 
dealt with above, p. $3. 

* For a general approach to the matters involved, see the excellent chapter (1 4: Pythagoreisches bei 
Platon und die Entstehung der pythagoreischen Tradition aus dem Platonismus ) in Burkert’s work, quoted 
above, p. 56, n. g. 
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earlier dialogues, many times called (ioiktixy) (literary culture) and 91X0- 
aocpta (the ‘mathematical arts or sciences’). 1 

First then, education as literary culture. It must be noted that 
Isocrates, who puts it forward as ‘true philosophy’ 2 , speaks about it as 
the traditional education, handed down by the ancestors ( Panath . 26: 
Y) U7ro to)v Tupoyovcov xaTaX£i<p 0 £iaa, in contra-distinction to Y) ccp* y)(jlo>v 
xaTa<7Ta0et<Ta; the branches of the latter are named by Isocrates in the 
following lines: Xeya) 8 k tyjv t£ yeo)(ji£Tpiav xal ty)v aaTpoXoytav xal toix; 
SiaXoyoix; toix; epiaTixoix; xaXou(jiivoix;, olq oi (iiv v£coT£pot (xaXXov 
/atpoixTi too Seovtcx;. Aristotle, too, mentions ( Politica , 1337 a39ff.) 
thispaideia consisting of grammar, music and painting 3 , called y) £(i.7uoSo>v 
7ratS£ia 4 there. We also have a significant utterance of the sausage- 
seller in Aristophanes’ Knights , who apologized for his low education 
by saying (vss. 188-189): “But I know even nothing of music (ou 8 k 
[AoixrtxYjv £7uaT<x[jiou), beyond my letters (7tXy)v ypa[X{xaTcov) w . Moocnxy) 
apparently consisted in his youth of elementary grammar and other 
‘musical’ 5 education. We get the same impression from ps.-Plato, Hippias 
maior . There we find music and grammar taken together (2 8 1-2) 

opposed to the mathemata (astronomy, geometry and arithmetics, 2 8^C 
1-6). Koller refers 6 7 to Archytas and Democritus, where grammar is 
considered part of music. Generally speaking Greek poetry was much 
more frequently associated with music than modern poetry is. We have 
seen already (above, p. 43f.) that selected passages from Homer and 
Hesiod were recited to the accompaniment of a lyre or a cithara. After¬ 
wards in the compositions of the lyric poets the melody was hardly less 
essential than the words. To put it briefly: poetry was inspired by a 
Muse who held sway over the sister arts of music and poetry (both terms 
taken,now, in their modern senses)?. According to Quintilian ( Inst . or . 
1, 10, 10) Timagenes (c. $o B.C.) said omnium in litteris studiorum anti - 
quissimam musicen 8 exstitisse . Some lines further we read (1, 10, 12): 
atque claros nomine sapientiae viros nemo dubitaverit studiosos musices 
fuisse, cum Pythagoras atque eum secuti acceptam sine dubio antiquitus 
opinionem vulgaverint, mundum ipsum ratione esse compositum, quam 


1 See above, p. 48ff. and especially Timaeus , 88A. 

2 See above, pp. 47-48. 

3 Aristotle expressly says that painting is added by some people (£vioi). 

4 Cf. above, p. 37. 

s For this term, see above, p. ;i, n. 1. 

6 op. cit ., p. 211. Cf. also Quintilian, Inst. or. 1 10, 9. 

7 See The Oxford Classical Dictionary , s.v. Music. 

8 Note the use of the word musicen (= (XOuaiXYjv) instead of the usual musicam. 
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postea sit lyra imitata, nec ilia modo contend dissimilium concordia 
quam vocant apjxovtav, sonum quoque iis motibus dederint. 

No doubt, this education had grown out of Early Pythagorean liter¬ 
ary teaching 1 , as pictured by M. Detienne in his book on the interre¬ 
lation between fifth century poetry and philosophy 2 3 4 * . 

As is well known Pythagoras himself is named only once by Plato 
(Rep. 600B2). Plato scornfully asks (s^^Bff.) whether Homer ever 
rendered services to his fellow men in the sphere of action or invention, 
or even in that of education. According to Plato the poet writes without 
knowledge (e7cumfjp.Y)) and his productions owe their charm only to 
their poetic setting. The rejection of Homer as an educator brings Plato 
to speak of Pythagoras and the Pythagorean way of life: “Well then, if 
no public service is credited to Homer, are we entitled to say that he 
is reported while he lived to have been a guide in education to men who 
took pleasure in associating with him and transmitted to posterity a 
certain Homeric way of life? — just as Pythagoras was himself especially 
honored for this, and his successor, even to this day, denominating a 
certain way of life the Pythagorean, are distinguished among their 
contemporaries” (6ooA9-B^). James Adam rightly remarks ad locum* 
that, in another and wider sense, Homer was the founder of a ‘way of 
life’ and that it was in fact the Greek way of life*. “Plato’s antagonism 
to Homer is only a symptom of his profound dissent from much that 
we are accustomed to regard as essentially characteristic of the Greek 
view of life ”s. 

Plato’s point here seems to be that Homer, the supposed great 
Educator of Greece, during his lifetime j 6 , was not considered the guide in 
education which later generations made of him. Therefore we may 
conclude ex implicito from this passage that Plato nolens volens acknowledg¬ 
ed the actual influence of Homer as an educator after his death. Denying 


1 For further evidence, see below, sub Thesis B, p. 87f. 

2 See above, p. 42ff. 

3 The Republic of Plato , edited with critical notes, commentary and appendices by James Adam, 
2nd edition with an Introduction by D. A. Rees, Cambridge 1963. 

4 See e.g. Xenophon, Symposion iv, 6 : laze y<*P $r)T rou 5 ti "Op.7jpo<; 6 aocpcoTOtTOc; 7TC7ro(7)xe 

7 repl TcavTOiV tcov dcv0po7Tivcov. Also Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 1, 1,3: cum apud Graecos 
antiquissimum e doctis genus sit poetarum, siquidem Homerus fuit et Hesiodus ante Romam 
conditam; Horatius, Ars poetica , vss 391-407 and Koller’s comments ( Mimesis y pp. 185-192). For 
other Ancient testimonies, see K.F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der griechischen Privatalterthiimer , Heidelberg 
1852, p. 178, n. 6; and the same, Geschichte und System der platonischen Philosophic 1, Heidelberg 
i» 39 , PP- 303 - 304 . 

s Ibid. See also his note on Rep. v, 47oE. 

6 Cf. also 600B6 -Ci. 
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Homer’s significance as a lawgiver and, in general, as a man of political 
practice, Plato makes Glaucon saying scornfully (g^^Eg- 6 ) that at any 
rate no service of this kind as rendered by Homer is mentioned even by 
the Homeridae themselves . Now, it seems to be worth noting that when 
dealing with Homer as an educator Plato does not repeat this additional 
argument. As a matter of fact, it is the Homeridae who celebrated the 
high educative value of Homer’s poetry. 

Mr. Detienne has argued 1 that the teachings of the Homeridae 
consisted of some allegorical and grammatical explanation of selected 
passages from Homer and Hesiod; to put it in different terms: they 
brought some literary culture concerning poetic passages. 

Hermann Koller in his thorough study on mimesis 2 has succesfully 
shown that in pre-Platonic education (iijr/jau; did not signify ‘imi¬ 
tation’, but ‘musical expression’, that is, an expression of the 7ua0Y) of 
the soul by means of the dance consisting of rhythmos, harmonia, and 
logos 3 . It is the very correlation between human ethos and musical 
expression that forms the basis of the Ancient theory of education*. The 
Pythagorean Damon (c. 4£oB.C.) elaborated a clear cut system of several 
rhythms, corresponding with similar ^ 0 y) and 7 ca 07 j of the souls. 

Plato knew Damon’s theories very well, as has been clearly pointed 
out by Koller 6 , after Ryflfel 7 , Lasserre 8 and Anderson 9 . His Laws are our 
oldest source, indeed, for our knowledge of the important role of the 
opxv)<TTix7) in Greek life 10 . With the Greeks the dance was, at first, the 

1 See above, p. 42ff. 

2 Die Mimesis in der Antike. Nachahmung, Darstellung , Ausdruck, Bern 1954. 

3 op. cit., pp. 11-21, and passim. 

* op. cit., pp. 22-25, and passim. 

5 op. cit., p. 2 iff. 

6 op. cit., pp. 15-36. See also E. Moutsopoulos, La Musique dans 1 *oeuvre de Platon , Paris 1959, pp. 
187-197, and Ernst Koller, Musze und Musische Paideia , in Museum Helveticum 13 (1956), [pp. 1-37 
and 94-124], passim. In the anonymous Prolegomena to Platonic philosophy edited by L. G. Westerink 
(Amsterdam 1962), dating probably from the second half of the sixth century A.D. (see ibid., p. L) 
Plato is told “to have taken lessons with Draco, the musician who belonged to the school of Megyl- 
lus, Damon’s pupil.” (ch. 2, 28-30, ed. Westerink). The possibility of Plato’s personal acquaintance 
whit Damon is dealt with by A. E. Raubitschek, Damon , in Class, et Med. 16 (1955), PP* 78-83, 
and by J. S. Morrison, The origins of Plato*s Philosopher-Statesman , in The Class. Quarterly, N.S. 8 
(i 9 £ 8 )> (PP* 198-218], PP* 204-207. 

7 H. Ryffel, Eukosmia , ein Beitrag zur Wiederherstellung des Areopagitikos des Damon, in Museum 
Helveticum 4 (1947), pp. 23-38. 

8 F. Las$erre in his edition: Plutarque, De la Musique , texte, traduction, commentaire, precedes 
d’une £tude sur 1 ’Education musicale dans la Gr£ce antique, Olten-Lausanne 1954. 

9 W. D. Anderson, The importance of Damonian theory in Plato*s thought, in Transactions of the Amer. 
Philol. Assoc. 86 (1955), pp. 88-102. 

10 pointed out already by M. Emmanuel, Essai sur Vorchestique grecque, Paris 1895. See also H. 
Koller, op. cit., pp. 25-36. Constantin Ritter, too, pointed to the educative function of the Greek 
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most comprehensive form of artistic expression, as a natural combination 
of rhythmos, harmonia 1 and logos. This faculty is the characteristic feature of 
men, one might say, the proprium of mankind: all of them, and only they, 
have the ability of orderly dancing: “No young creature whatsoever ... 
can keep its body 2 or its voice 3 still; all are perpetually trying to make 
movements and noises. They leap and bound, they dance and frolic, 
as it were with glee, and, again, they utter cries of all sorts. Now animals 
at large have no perception of the order and disorder in these motions, 
no sense of what we call rhythm or melody” (Laws n, 6^3D7-E^, 
translation L. A. Post)*. Then Plato continues: “But in our own case, 
the gods of whom we spoke (ibid., 6^3C) as given us for companions 
in our revels, have likewise given us the power to perceive and enjoy 
rhythm and melody. Through this sense they stir us to movements and 
become our choir-leaders. They string us together on a thread of song 
and dance, and have named our choirs so after the delight (/apa) they 
naturally afford” (ibid., 6^3E^-6^4A^)s. Clinias agrees with his inter¬ 
locutor (the Athenian) that our earliest education comes through the 
Muses and Apollo (6^4 Aio). The Athenian concludes (654A9-B8): “So 
by an uneducated man we shall mean one who has no choric training, 
and by an educated man one whose choric training has been thorough?”; 


XOp6<; in his famous work Platon , sein Leben , seine Schriften , seine Lebre II (Munchen 1923), pp. 673-674 
(referred to by Pierre Boyanc£, Le cuke des Muses chez les philosophes grecs , p. 171, n. 3). Ritter con¬ 
cludes (p. 674, note): “Ich meine, schon bei den Jiinglingen werden die Ubungen, die sie treiben, 
keineswegs auf das blosze Singen (und den Reigenschritt) beschrankt sein, sondem es gehore zu 
ihnen auch belehrender Vortrag und anregender Meinungsaustausch liber alle moglichen ernsthaften 
Dinge.” — See also the important chapter Music and the Dance in Glenn R. Morrow, Plato's Cretan 
City , A Historical interpretation of the Laws , Princeton i960, pp. 302-318. For a specialist study 
of Ancient Greek dance, see Lillian B. Lawler, The dance in Ancient Greece , with sixty-two illustrations, 
London 1964. R. G. Bury, Theory of education in Plato's Laws in Revue des Etudes grecques $o (1937), 
pp. 304-320 is rather superficial. 

1 The Greek term p.£Xo<; sometimes is used for the combination of harmonia, logos, and rhythmos, 
sometimes is only an equivalent of appiovia, the latter usage being the original one. See Max Wegner, 
Das Musikleben der Griechen, Berlin 1949, p. 173. The word appovla is to be rendered properly with 
‘Irey’, ‘mode’; see ibid. y p. 118. 

2 rhythmos. 

3 harmonia and logos. 

4 The collected dialogues of Plato ed. by E. Hamilton and H. Cairns, Bollingen Foundation, New 
York 1961. (The next quotations are from the same book). — For our passage cf. Lucianus, De salta- 
tione y 7, where the author says that “those historians of dancing who are the most veracious can tell 
you that Dance came into being contemporaneously with the primal origin of the universe. Cf. 
Lillian B. Lawler, op. cit., pp. 12-14. 

s r)p.tv 8£ o$<; sfooptsv tou<; 0sou<; auyxopeuTaq 8s86a0ai, toutoui; stvai xal toxic , 8e8cox 6- 
xa<; r$)v gvpu0p.6v ts xal £vapp.6vtov atc07)cuv p,e0' 7)8ovrj<;, fj 8^ xivetv re 7 )pLa<; xal 
XOpYjyetv ■qp.wv toutou<;, q>8ai<; te xal 6pxT)asaiv dXXTjXou; auvslpovTa<;, x°P 0 ^ 
cI>vo[xax£vai Tcapa tt)<; X a P^ £p.<pi>Tov 6vop.a. 



Clinias agrees 1 . In 6^4C-D Plato corrects this view by adding his special 
condition of Ta xaXa. 

We may safely assume that Plato here makes the Athenian speak of a 
view commonly accepted. As so often Plato here builds his own view 
(i.e. of opxsfoQai ra xaXa) on some previous doctrine 2 . Our surmise is 
strongly supported by Plato’s recapitulation in 664E3ff.. There the 
Athenian says (664E2-66^A3): “You may recollect that we said... that 
all young creatures are naturally full of fire and can keep neither their 
limbs nor their voices quiet. They are perpetually breaking into dis¬ 
orderly cries and jumps. But whereas no other animal develops a sense 
of order of either kind, mankind forms a solitary exception. Order in 
movement is called rhythmos , order in articulation — the blending of 
acute with grave—, harmonia , and the name for the combination of the 
two is choric art”*. When giving the definition of rhythmos (vfi 8y) 
xivYjaeax; Ta£ei pi> 0 [x 8 <; ovofia efor)), harmonia (Tyj §£ a 3 TYj<; cpcovyj^ ... 
appiovta ovojxa 7 rpoCTayopeuotTo), and choreia (xopeia 8 k to auva(i.<p6T£pov 
xX7)0ehr]), Plato is apparently quoting*, but he is definitely not quoting 
himself, since in the passage referred to (6^3E) Plato did not give the 
definitions of rhythm, harmony, and choric art 5 . The author seems to 
have had some set of musical definitions at his elbow and wrongly thought 
to have given them already in the passage recapitulated (6^3EflF.). 

1 Ouxouv 6 piv dc7rat&euTO<; dx^peuToc; 7)piv gcrrai, t6v 8k 7re7rat8supivov lxavw<; xsxopEu- 
x6toc 0 et£ov; — T{ p.7)v; — XopEia ye (jltjv tfpxYjalc; te xal w8^ t6 auvoXov £cmv. — 
’Avayxaiov. — *0 xaXw^ dpa 7r£7raiSsupivo<; dSsiv te xai opxetoGai SuvaTbt; dv eXr) 
xaXwc. — ’'Eotxsv. 

2 as has been rightly remarked by J. Stenzel, op. cit., (above, p. 49, n. 2), p. 121. Cf. also Plato, 
Alcibiades 1, 108C7-D3: El7t& 7tpwT0v t i$ ^ t£xv^ t6 XL 0 apl££iv xal t6 <£8eiv xal t 6 
lp(3alv£iv 6p0w<; (which consists of playing the cithara and singing and stepping properly in the 
dance); auva7raaa t xaXsiTai; ... Ttvsg at 0 £al &v ^ t^X V7 1 » — Ta<; Mooaa<;, w 
SwxpaTE*;, X£yEi<;; — ’'Eywys. 6 pa &f)‘ xtva d 7 r’auTwv l 7 rwvupiav 7) t^xvtq ^X et » 
— Mouatxifjv pot SoxEt? X£ysiv. 

3 Et7topsv, eI pspv7)p£0a, xaT* dtpxa? twv X6ywv, the; ^ cpOau; a7ravTwv twv v£wv 
S idmipoc; o$aa ^auxlav oux ofa te dysiv outs xaTa t 6 awpa o&ts xara tyjv <pcov^v sty), 
<p0^yyotTO 8’ dsl dcxdcxTcx; xal mrjSqj, Ta£sw<; S’atafiYjaiv toutwv ap 90 T£pwv, twv dXXwv 
p£v £<j)<ov ou 8 &v l<pd7tT0tT0, h 8k dv 0 pw 7 tou 9 uatc P-^vy) touto * Tfj 87 ) T 7 j<; xivif)asw<; 
Ta^si £u 0 pb<; #vopa etr), Tfj 8 & a5 ty^ (pwvij?, tou te 6!;£o<; dpa xal pap£o<; auyxspavvupl- 
vwv, appovta tfvopa 7 tpoaayopsuoiTO, xopela 8k t6 auvap 96 Tspov xXy) 0 eIy). Cf. also ibid., 
672C-D. — It must be noted that rhythm being defined as * order in movement* primarily belongs to 
bodily movement (and gymnastics) and secondly to sound and melody (and music as opposed 
to gymnastics). To put it in other terms: rhythm originally was dance-rhythm, not sound-rhythm. 
Christian Kirchhof seems to be quite right in remarking that choric rhythm was to be judged 
rather by iudicium oculorum than by iudicium aurium ( Die orchestische Eurhythmie der Griechen , 
Altona 1873,11, 19). 

4 Note the use of the optativus obliquus and that of the particle 8 y) (in 665A1). 

5 he only said (6^3 E4-5): ...twv £v Tai<; xivyjoeoiv Td^swv ou 8& dmx^twv, ol^ 8 ^ £u 0 pbs 
tfvopa xal appovla. 
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Therefore we seem to be quite justified in taking these definitions 
as pre-Platonic. Koller has argued 1 in a convincing way that such elements 
may go back to the Pythagorean Damon, from whom Plato had also 
borrowed the Ancient (and commonly accepted) views which formed 
the material elements of his own view of Homer, and poetry in general, 
as given in Republic , hi and x. 

Plato’s predilection for the term piouaixT) evidenced by his saying 
that philosophy is the highest music 2 3 makes it quite intelligible that we 
should in his works also meet with the image of X°P^> X°P e ^ a etc * as a 
favourite one. 

The end of Republic n contains an interesting passage. There Plato 
disapproves of Homer and Aeschylus for saying unworthy things of the 
gods. He concludes (38301-^): “when anyone says that sort of thing 
about the gods, we shall be wroth with him and we will refuse him a chorus 
(xopov ou Scoaofxev), neither, accordingly, (ou&s) will we allow teachers 
to use him for the education of the young men ... etc.”. To put it in 
other words: selected poetic passages of that sort will not be admitted 
for choric paideia such as Plato has in view. 

In Laws 11, 669-670 the Athenian complains of the bad innovations 
in poetry and of all kinds of ‘senseless and complicated confusion’ 
(669D2-3). “In fact, not only do we see confusion of this kind, but our 
poets go still further. They divorce rhythm and figure (pu 0 p.ov xocl ox'/jp-ocTa) 
from melody, by giving metrical form to bare discourse, and melody 
and rhythm from words, by their employment of cithara and flute without 
vocal accompaniment, though it is the hardest of tasks to discover what 
such wordless rhythm and tune signify or what model worth considering 
they represent (8 t<u eoixe twv a^toXoycov (jup.Y)fjiaTcov)” 3 . He rejects this 
‘divorcement’ of the three parts of choric art and the popular employment 
of cithara and flute, not subordinated to the control of dance or song 
(669E). The use of either as an independent instrument is no better 
than unmusical legerdemain (670A). In good educative practices the 
unity of rhythm, melody and word is to be retained. The Athenian, 
consequently, concludes (670A6-B3): 

t6Ss piv o 5 v ex toutcov 6 X6yo<; 7)ptv The considerations which we have 

Soxet pot <T 7 )(jLatveiv ^$ 7 ), tt)<; ye x°? L ~ urged seem to show in what part of 

X7j$ 6ti Tce7rouSeua0at Set choric paideia the fifty years’ old 

1 op. cit., pp. 27-35 an d 15 " 2 S an d 79ff- See also Glenn R. Morrow, Plato's Cretan City , A Historical 
Interpretation of the Laws , Princeton i960, pp. 304, n. 27 and 307, n. 36. 

2 Phaedo, 61A3, see above, p. 52T 

3 669D5-E4. 
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££Xtiov touc; 7 revT7)xovTO\jTa<; 6croia- 
7 rep av #8eiv 7rpo<n)Xfl. twv yap 
£u0p.&v xal T6)V app.ovlcov AvayxaTov 
auTot<; £<mv euata 0 */)Tco(; £x etv xal 
y lyvtoaxetv. 


choristers who are to sing, may be 
expected to be better trained 1 . For 
they need to have a quick perception 
and knowledge of harmonies and 
rhythms. 


So choric paideia (r) xopix?) Moutroc) must contain the whole of rhythm, 
harmonia and logos, all of them together 2 . 

In Laws vi, 764D-E a similar distinction is made between old and 
new vogue in musical practices, viz. between solo performances in 
music, on the one hand, and choral singing (xopcoSta), on the other. In 
this connection the author speaks (764E3-$) of “the play of our choirs 
of children, men, and maids as exhibited in the dance and the whole system 
of the art of music ” (ev op^creai xal Tf\ Ta£ei Tyj a7ca<Tfl yiYVopivjr) pLouaixf)). 

Laws , 672E1-10 shows that choric education as a whole was 
considered to be the same thing as the whole of education and that one 
half of this art, viz. that which has to do with the voice, consists of 
rhythms and melodies, while the other part, viz. that which deals with 
bodily movement, has rhythm in common with the movements of the 
voice but gesture 3 (ax^a) as its property, just as melody (fiiXoc;) is 
proper to vocal movement*. Thus we find here choric art divided into 
two parts:* music' and ‘gymnastics': “Now the training of the voice to 
goodness ... we have ventured to name ‘music' ... and the movement 
of the body, ... when extended and pursued with a view to the excel¬ 
lence of the body, this technical training may be called gymnastics”. In 
spite of the characteristically Platonic note (the apery) of soul and body) 
we find here pre-Platonic views 3 . 

1 Taylor (Bollingen translation, see above, p. 61, n. 4) renders: “the quinquagenarians ... must 
at least have had an education better than that of a choir”, taking, wrongly I think, T7)<; xopixrj<; 
Mou<nqs for a comparative (instead of a partitive) genitive. 

2 Cf. Aristides Quint., cap. 3: ypT) yap xal jxeXcoSlav 0ecjpeta0at xal £u0|x&v xal X££iv. 
See also Max Wegner, Das Musikleben der Griechen , Berlin 1949, who rightly places Plato’s view 
into the common Greek view of the proper nature of Music Art (op. cit., p. i72ff.). 

3 gesture (ox^p.a) here stands for posture + gesticulation (see Taylor in his translation). 

4 Laws 11, 672E1-673A1: Kal xa piv ^ tt)<; x°P e l a S Yjpiaea 8ia7re7repAv0co * xa 8& 
^(xloea, 8 tcg>s Av txi 8oxfj, 7repavoO(jLev r ) xal £Aao|jiev ... "OX?) 7roo x°P e ^ a 8X7) 
7tal8euat<; 9)v ^)(xiv, toijtoo 8* a£> t& piv ^u0p.ol re xal apfxovlat, t 8 xaxa rqv (pcovifjv. 
... T8 8£ ye xaxa t^)v too owfxaTOc; xhnrjoiv (bu0p.8v xoiv&v Tyj tt)<; (ptovrjg el^e 
xiv^jaet, axY)(xa 8£ f8iov. Ixei 8£ piXo<; r\ ty)<; <pov7)<; xIvtjok;. See also ibid., 672^-6: 
Ava(xv7)o0o>p.ev 8& 8 ti (xouaixTjt; ts xal yufxvaaTixTji; gcpajxev <£pxa<; Tauxa<; elvai. 

5 This is supported by the fact that, having postponed gymnastics to musics in his previous work 
(Rep. hi, see above, p. 49E), Plato deals with them in the Laws as of equal value. This can be explain¬ 
ed only by supposing that the Athenian bases himself to some high degree on matters commonly 
received. Glenn Morrow (op. cit., p. 331, n. 117) tries to extenuate the difference between the 
Republic and the Laws. 
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The same situation is found in Laws vm, 8 2 8B7~C^, where the 
author refers to a future law (apparently aiming to revive early music 
practices), which will stipulate that there shall be twelve festivals of the 
twelve gods after whom the different tribes are named, to be kept by 
the offering of monthly sacrifices to each of these deities, with the 
adjuncts of such choirs and contests both musical and athletic , as are suitable 
to the character of the deity and the season of the festival 1 . 

The opposition between Music and gymnastics as found in the 
Republic 2 3 apparently presents a later stage of the original choric art .3 
Then music and gymnastics no longer belong together but have difife 
rentiated into two independent and even opposite parts of education. 

At this stage of choric art, no doubt, ‘Music’ 4 itself, too, has al¬ 
ready differentiated. As early as the fifth century Pratinas (c. $8o B.C.) 
attacks the growing predominance of the flute accompaniment over the 
words of the dithyramb 5 ; that is to say: from then a word-less form of 
‘music’ is exercised. The end of this development is found in the form 
of fifth century dithyramb 6 and the high cultivation of the mimos 7 . Then 
dance and speech have completely divorced. We find this situation 
deplored and condemned by Damon and the other renewers of Early 
Pythagorean paideia in Plato, Rep. hi, 398C-D. There Socrates says to 
Glaucon: “You certainly, I presume, have a sufficient understanding of 
this: that the song is composed of three things, the words, the melody, 
and the rhythm?”—‘Yes,’ says Glaucon, ‘that much’ (398C11-D3). 


1 SiSCi-g: x°P 0 ^ Te xal &ywva<; (jlouctixouc;, Tout; 8 k yufivixoix;, xocrtx r 6 7rp^7rov 
7 Tpoav£[i.ovTa<; toi<; 0 eoi<; te auxotc; &pux xal Tate; &paiq kx olgzolk;. 

2 See above, p. 49ff. 

3 not a later stage of Platonic thought, of course. See above, p. 64, n. g. 

For the meaning of this term, see above, p. 51, n. 1. 

5 ap. Athenaeum xiv, 6i7Bff.; see Koller, op. cit ., p. 171. 

6 The dithyramb was, at first, (Archilochus, c. 700 B.C.), a choral song to Dionysos, though it 
need not yet have had any very definite form. It was reduced to order by Arion at Corinth c. 600 
B.C. when it was sung by a regular choir and made to deal with a definite subject. But about 470 
B.C. its character began to change. This change, associated with the names of Melanippides, Ane- 
sius, Philoxenos, and Timotheus, was largely musical. In it the music seems to have become far 
more important than the words and to have led to a degeneration of the text. See The Oxford Classical 
Dictionary , s.v. 

7 a mimetic dance, often wordless, brought by solo performers (not a choir!) making use of gestures 
and unarticulated cries; if a dialogue was used, the language was popular and included frequent 
proverbs. See The Oxford Classical Dictionary , s.v. — Quite a different view of the new development 
is found in the high evaluation of mimus and pantomimus with the later authors, such as Lucian 
(c. i£o A.D.), De Saltatione , 7, or Libanius (c. 3^0 A.D.), Pro saltatione , i9ff., both of them 
declaring that pantomimus is the enriched and ultimate stage in the development of orchesis. See 
Minos Kokolakis, Pantomimus and the treatise Llepi op^Tjcecoc;, in IIAATL2N, 11 (19^9), [pp. 
3-$6], PP- 30-32. 



Some lines further Glaucon agrees with Socrates that harmonia 1 and 
rhythmos must go with speech (398D8-10) 2 . As we have seen already 
(above, p. 63E) the Athenian speaking in Plato’s Laws , strongly rejects all 
kinds of later innovations (11, 669B-670A). 

The seventh book of Plato’s Laws contains another valuable piece 
of evidence. There Plato deals with the two kinds of dancing (79 ^E). 
“One kind of dancing”, he says, “is that which consists in the presentation 
of works of poetical inspiration, joined with the care for the preservation 
of dignity and decorum, the other that which aims at physical fitness... ” 3 . 
Gerhard Muller* is right in relating this passage to Plato’s expositions 
on choric paideia (^opeta) found in the second book of the Laws . No 
doubt, such presentation of passages selected from the poets (Moucr/ja 
Xe£i<;) may be taken as the substantial purport of Ancient Greek paideia. 
Compare Laws 11, 660 Bi iff. and vn, 816 A3-6 (Muller, op. cit. y p. 33). 

From all these testimonies we get the following picture of pre-Platonic, 
Pythagorean paideia: 

1. From the beginnings all paideia is supposed to be based on man’s 
habit and ineradicable desire to dance (see above, pp. 61-62). Therefore 
the Athenian in Plato’s Laws speaks of x°P £ ^ a rcalSfiuau; (67 2E^, see 
above, p. 64) and xopua) Mouaa (670A7). 

2. Therefore axopeuTOc; is an equivalent of (and identical with) a- 
7 rod 8 euTO<;; just so lxavto<; x£Xop£ux<o? = 7 C£ 7 rai 8 £i>|iivo<; (6^4A9 ~Bi); see 
above, p. 6if. 

1 For the equivalence of ap(i,ovta and pEXcoSla (and piXoc;), cf. Laws n, 672E6 and 673A1. See 
also, above, p. 61, n. 1. 

2 See also David B. Monro, The modes of ancient Greek music , Oxford 1894, who rightly stresses the 
fact that in the flourishing period of Greek music lyric poetry was written only for music, and 
music only for poetry and that the separation of the two was condemned as illegitimate (pp. 119- 
120). We might add that mutatis mutandis the same thing holds good for dancing, See e.g. Plato, 
Laws 65482-3: xopeta... tfpXTQab; te xal 4>8 tj t6 £uvoX6v |cmv and ibid., 664E8-665A3, 
quoted above, p. 62. Fr. Nietzsche called the identity of the ancient lyric poet and the 
‘musician* the most important phenomenon of whole ancient lyrics (Die Geburt der Tragodie in 
Gesamtausgabe 1, 1, p. 38fif.). He refers (p. 40) to Schiller’s words: “Die Empfindung ist bei mir 
Anfangs ohne bestimmten und klaren Gegenstand; dieser bildet sich erst spater. Eine gewisse 
musikalische Gemuthsstimmung geht vorher, und auf diese folgt bei mir erst die poetische Idee”. 
— See also M. Wegner, op. cit. (above, p. 61, n. 1), pp. 172-174. — For the Mediaeval 
development, see L. Baur, Dominicus Gundissalinus , De divisione philosophiae , herausgegeben und 
philosophiegeschichtlich untersucht, nebst einer Geschichte der philosophischen Einleitung bis 
zum Ende der Scholastik (Beitrage zur Gesch. der Philos, des M. A.iv, 2-3), Munster 1903, pp. 
240-248, and 345, n. 1. 

3 795E1-4: ty)<; 6px^ae<o^ 8£ #XXy) piv Mouctt)<; X££iv pufxoupivcov, t6 te p.sYaXo7rpS7t£<; 
<puXaTT0VTa<; 6t(ia xal lXsu 0 £pov, < 5 cXXt) Eus£la<; £Xa(pp6T7)T6<; te Ivsxa xal xaXXou?. 

4 Der Aufbau der Bucher 11 und vii von Platons Gesetzen , mit Beitragen zur Einzelerklarung und einem 
Exkurs iiber Gesetze 732d-734e. (diss. Konigsberg), Weida i. Thiir. 1935, p. 83. 
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3. The three main parts of Early Paideia: rhythm, harmony, and word, 
belong inseparably together; see above, p. 63E 

4. Choric paideia (xopeioc 7talSeu(Tic;) turns out to consist of two 
parts (672D-E, and 828B-C, see above, p. 64T) : 

(a) that which has to do with the voice (to xoctcx tyjv <p<ov7)v), consisting 
of rhythms and melodies -> (xouaixy) 

(b) that which deals with bodily movement (to xoct<x ttjv too acopiaTO*; 
xtvYjaiv), consisting of rhythm and, more particular, ‘posture and 
gesticulation’ (o^Yjfjia) yo^vaaTtxif) 1 . 

g. As early as the fifth century B.C. we see the original choric paideia 
differentiated and dissolved (see above, p. 6^f.): 

a. gymnastics has become an independent Tex^), that is: apart from the 
whole of the choir 2 and of choric paideia and opposed to music, 

b. music, too, has loosened from the whole of choric paideia, and 

c. music, itself, as literary culture only, differentiates into several 
t iyyu.i (rhythmics, poetics, stylistics, grammar, etc.), since its 
components are divorced: dance and melody, on the one side, and 
logos, on the other, are going their own way3. 

From this time onwards we find the several technai taught by specialist 
teachers: the ypapL^aTtaTT)^, who teaches reading and writing and the 
basic elements of grammar, the xiOaptaTYj';, who teaches the elements of 
practical music (i.e. singing and playing), and the 7rai$0Tp$•/)<; or 
gymnastic master, who teaches rhythmic movements and other bodily 
training*. 

7 — The mathemata and their close relation to literary culture 

The aim of this section is to give from Plato’s works some evidence for 
the thesis that the curriculum of the so-called mathemata , too, has grown 
out of Pythagorean teachings. 

1 A similar opposition between music and choric gymnastics is found in Plato, Laws, 65405: 
7TS7rai8eupivo<; ... tyjv x<>pek*v te xal (jlouoixyjv. CL ibid., 790E2-3 where ^opsta = ‘dance 
itself’ and Mouaa = ‘song’ (i.e. melody + words). In Laws, 796B7 gymnastics is called x°P e ^ 
7uai$ta; cf. ibid., 831B5: yj toiocutyj /ope^a. 

2 See especially Laws 11, 673A7-10. 

3 These x£x vat were industriously exercised and elaborated by the Sophists. Plato’s Euthydemus and 
Cratylus — but also many other works of his — testify of the cultivation of the ‘verbal’ arts. Jaeger 
rightly remarks (Paideia 1, p. 427, n. 9) that the Sophists thought of Homer as a source of all T^vat. 
We find this view worked out in all its details in ps.-Plutarch, De vita et poesi Homeri. See W. Jaeger, 
Paideia II, p. 360. For the relation of (jioucnxY) to grammar, dialectic, and philosophy as considered 
by later authors, see Annemarie Jeanette Neubecker, Die Bewertung der Musik bei Stoikern und 
Epikureern, eine Analyse von Philodems Schrift De Musica, Berlin 1956, esp. p. 68 (Diogenes 
Babylonius). — I hope to return on the matter in the third article of this series. 

4 See Frederick A. G. Beck, Greek education 450-350 B.C., London 1964, pp. 111-141. 
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As to Plato’s Timaeus , its thoroughly Pythagorean touches are 
generally acknowledged 1 . W. Burkert seems to be right in supposing 
that Plato found at least some important hints for his own non-Anaxago- 
rean cosmological views in South Italic Pythagoreanism 2 . As early as the 
days of the Ancient Commentators (Syrian, Proclus, and Damascius), 
the doctrine of 7cepa<;-a7reipov has been associated with Pythagorean 
views (especially with those of Philolaos) and its Pythagorean origin 
is almost generally acknowledged by modern scholars 3 . This Ancient and 
modem view is strongly supported by Aristotle, Metaph. A^, 987 a 13If. 

Burkert has shown in a thorough analysis of Plato, Philebus , 16 C ff. 
that while Speusippos, Xenocrates and Heraclides Ponticus are no re¬ 
liable witnesses for pre-Platonic Pythagoreanism, Aristotle undeniably is. 
In our case this amounts to saying that while the doctrine of ?v and 
a6pi(7TO<; Suae; is Plato’s own, that of nipoLc; and &7reipov proves to be of 
Early Pythagorean origin*. 

Aristotle testifies (De Caelo 11 9, 29obi2ff. 5 and Fr. 203) to the 
Pythagorean origin of the so-called 6 ‘harmony of the spheres’. His testi¬ 
mony is felicitously supported by some indirect evidence in Plato, 
Rep., S 3° D (where Plato speaks of the sisterhood of music and as¬ 
tronomy), and 617 B (the myth of Er), and Cratylus , 40 £ C 7 . Burkert 
has been quite successful, I think, in arguing 8 that the Early Pythagorean 
doctrine of cosmic music was not yet connected with any definite as¬ 
tronomical system but originally found its basis in general human views 
found in all primitive cultures 9 . The most elementary form of Early 
Pythagorean cosmic music appears to have been the music of the four 
seasons. As a matter of fact Plato speaks of such harmony of the seasons 
in the Symposion (188 A) and in the Philebus (26 A) as of some Pythagorean 
motif, it seems 10 . 

, 1 See A. E. Taylor’s commentary on it, passim and also above, pp. 5 off. and 56. 

2 op. cit. (above, p. £6, n. 5), p. 75. 

3 see W. Burkert, loc. laud., p. 76. For a refutation of Erich Frank’s thesis of the so-called Pythago¬ 
reans as being wholly dependent upon Plato [Plato und die sogenannten Pjthagoreer , Halle 1923], see 
W. Burkert, ibid., p. 14-43. 

♦ op. cit. , pp. 76-81. 

5 See also Simplicius ad loc. 

6 On the misleading nature of this expression if applied to any form of pre-Eudoxian astronomy, 
see J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy , *1948, p. 1 10. 

7 The doctrine has been discussed by Sir Thomas Heath in his famous work Aristarchus oj Samos , the 
ancient Copernicus. A history of Greek astronomy to Aristarchus. Oxford 1913 (repr. 1959). See 
also W. Burkert, op. cit., pp. 328-335. 

8 Op. cit., pp. 333 - 33 S* 

9 See his fine chapter Zahl und Kosmos, op. cit., pp. 441-456. 

10 Cf. W. Burkert, op. cit., p. 78. 
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As we have already seen (above, p. 43T), Jamblichus’ account of 
some musical purification which Pythagoras used to organize at the 
beginning of spring, is supported by two scholia on the Iliad . The early 
occurrence 1 of this apparently topical motif affords some important 
evidence to Burkert’s thesis that from this belief in cosmic music the 
number-speculation derived, not inversely. 

Far more important, however, than any material evidence on Early 
Pythagorean paideia from Plato’s works, are those passages in his works 
where the author allows us a glance at the formal side of pre-Platonic 
paideia, as a scheme of education. 

Plato deals with astronomy and the other mathemata in the seventh 
book of the Republic , piC-piC 2 . There Socrates occupies himself 
with the question how the Guardians might be led upward to the light 
($2i C). For this purpose such studies are required as will tend to draw 
the soul from ‘becoming’ to ‘being’ (pi D). Then he comes to speak 
of apt0{xo<; and Xoyiafxo^, ‘of which it is true that every art and science 
must necessarily partake’ (p2 C). From the educational point of view 
the science of number is a suitable study, if it is pursued in order to 
guide and convert the soul from the visible to the invisible numbers, to 
the contemplation of True Being (p4 E-p6 B). Just so the object of 
geometry must be: eternally existent Being (p7 B), and that of 
astronomy: the true movements of the intelligible stars (po A). Then 
Socrates mentions the Pythagoreans who named harmonics and astronomy 
‘sister sciences’^. But he adds (po E) that he will be on the watch to 
prevent his fosterlings from learning anything that does not conduce 
to the end he has in view: to lead their souls upward to the light 4 . 
Well then, he continues, the Pythagoreans repeat the same procedure 
in the case of harmonics as they used in astronomy: they confine it to 
hearing and measuring audible concords and sounds against one another, 
thus expending much useless labor just as the astronomers do (530 E ff.). 

We learn from the exposition in Republic vn that while condemning 
the merely empirical approach taken by the mathematical sciences, 
Plato yet admits the mathemata provided they are pursued in such a way 
as to be to their learner a stimulus for the study of intelligible, non- 

1 In Stesichorus (c. 600 B.C.); see above, p. 44, n. 1. 

2 For a discussion of Plato’s views on the mathemata , see the chapter Mathematics and philosophy in 
R. C. Cross and A. D. Woozley: Plato’s Republic. A philosophical commentary. London - New York 
1964, pp.230-261. 

3 Cf. Rep. 404 B, where gymnastics is called the sister of music. 

♦ See s 21 C. 
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corporeal entities, for the contemplation of True Being. It may be 
recalled that in the sixth book of the Republic (504 A- £og B) Socrates 
already preluded on this theme saying that the highest study is the 
contemplation of the Idea of the Good, since it is the knowledge of this 
Idea which alone renders all other knowledge useful and profitable. 

Thus, again, Plato put usual education on a higher level, just as he 
did in the case of literary culture ([xoucuxy)) 1 . 

As regards the later position of the mathemata , it has been remarked that 
Plato in the Laws implied a wider application of dialectic by making the 
mathemata , —which were, at first, preliminary studies—, not just means 
to the end, but themselves species of the genus Wisdom 2 3 4 5 . The Epinomis 
does nothing else but continue this line of thought. There ‘contemplation 
of an Ideal Unity seems to have been replaced by what had previously 
been called ‘preliminary’, namely contemplation of the concrete unity 
of the heavenly system, so that astronomy seems to have usurped Dia¬ 
lectic’s. Mr. Lloyd seems to be right in recalling the picture of Timaeus , 
30 Aff., where Plato tends at making dialectic neither more nor less 
than the science of number*. 

This much is quite certain: as early as a few years after Plato’s dead 
it is the mathemata which provide the view of the bond that unites all 
sciencess. Taylor rightly remarks 6 that the author of the Epinomis has a 
kind of arithmetica universalis in mind, which comprehends all the results 
of the supposedly distinct mathematical sciences as consequences of a 
single set of ultimate principles. But, as I have said already (above, p. 39), 
the peculiar point of the author of the Epinomis is to show the nature of 
harmony and proportion proper to arithmetic (or: arithmetical astro¬ 
nomy) which provides that bond of all arts and sciences, since it is 
numerical science which has consonance and measure in common with 
literary culture (piouaixY)): 

Epinomis, 99iBi-D^ed. Burnet: 

touto)v auTtov ev tcd (xeaco in* a[jup6- In the potency of the mean between 
Tepa aTpecpofiivY) to ic, av 0 pd> 7 U 0 i<; these terms, with its double sense, 
au(jLcpci)vov ypeiav xai cnjfjifjisTpov we have a gift from the blessed 

1 See above, pp. S7- 

2 See A. C. Lloyd in his introduction on Taylor’s translation (see above, p. 39, n. 3), p. 208. 

3 A. C. Lloyd, loc. laud., p. 206. 

4 Ibid., p. 207. 

5 See Epinomis , 991 B - C. 

6 See above, p. 39. 
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a7reve[(i.aT0 7tai8ia<; pu0|xoo T£ xal 
ap(xovia<; X^P LV > eu8al(xovi x°P e ^ 
Moucrtov SeSofxsvY). 

Tauxa [xev ouv 8y) tocuty) yLyv£<T0co 
ts xal ex^ T0) tf^pravTa* to S' £7il 
toutok; 'zikoQ, zic, Oelav yeveaiv a(xa 
xal tyjv twv opax&v xaXXtcroqv ts 
xal 0£IOT(XTY)V (pUGlV lT£OV, 8<7Y)V 
av0pco7rot<; 0£o<; zSoxzv xaTiSfilv, 
Y)V OU7TOT£ <5cV£U T&V VUV 8l£tp7][X£VCOV 
(XY) XaTtSwV £7T£U^Y]Tai TLC; paaTOiVy] 
7rapaXap£tv. 

7rpoc; toutok; 8e to xa0’ Sv t£> 
xax’ £l8y) 7upoaaxT£Ov £v exaaTat^ 
Tat^ auvouatau;, IptOT&VTa te xal 
iXlyxovTa xa [xy) xaXcoc; pY)0£VTa # 
7uavT6)^ yap xaXXtaTY] xal 7ipa>TY) 
Pacravo<; av0pa>7coi^ op0£><; y[yv£Tai, 
8aat 8 e oux o3aat 7rpoa7roi.ouvTai., 
[xaTatOTaxo^ 7rovo<; a7ravTO)v. 

Sti 8£ ty]v axpl^Eiav too XP^ V0U 
y)[xiv Xy)7tt£ov, a><; axpipco<; octtoteXel 
7cavTa xa xax’ oupavov yiyv6[X£va, 
tv' 6 7uaT£uaa^ 6 Xoyoc; aXY)0Y)<; 
y£yov£v oti 7rp£<rp6T£p6v r f ecmv 
a(xa xal 0£i6x£pov 4 ,U X‘0 ffd)jxaTO<;, 
Y)yY)crai.T , av 7rayxaXco<; T£ xal Ixav&c; 
£tpYj<70at. to 0£c5v £lvai 7ravTa 7rX£a 
xal (xy)8£7i:ot£ Xyj0y] (xy) 8£ a(X£X£ta t&v 
xp£iTTOva)v Y](xa<; 7uap<oXiya)pY)(70ai. 


1 See above, p. 39, n. 3. 


choir of the Muses to which man¬ 
kind owes the boon of the play of 
consonance and measure, with all 
they contribute to rhythm and 
melody. 

So much, then, for our programme 
as a whole. But to crown it all, we 
must go on to the generation of 
things divine, the fairest and most 
heavenly spectacle God has vouch¬ 
safed to the eye of man. And, 
believe me, no man will ever 
behold that spectacle without the 
studies we have described, and so 
be able to boast that he has won 
it by an easy route. Moreover, in 
all our sessions for study we are to 
relate the single fact to its species; 
there are questions to be asked and 
erroneous theses to be refuted. We 
may truly say that this is ever the 
prime test, and the best a man can 
have; as for tests that profess to 
be such but are not, there is no 
labour so fruitlessly thrown away 
as that spent on them. We must 
also grasp the accuracy of the 
periodic times and the precision 
with which they complete the 
various celestial motions, and this 
is where a believer in our doctrine 
that soul is both elder and more 
divine than body will appreciate 
the beauty and justice of the 
saying that ‘all things are full of 
gods’ and that we have never been 
left unheeded by the forgetfulness 
or carelessness of the higher 
powers. (Taylor translation 1 ). 
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Thus we see from this passage a bond not only between the mathe 
matical sciences but also one of all these sciences together with the arts 
of literary culture ({aoucnxy)), since all of them are supposed to have 
consonance and measure in common. 

A similar methodological procedure is found in Plato’s Philebus , 
17 A 8ff., where Socrates clarifies the doctrine of £v xal 7uoXXa as being 
an ‘immortal, unageing symptom’ of human discourse (1^ D) by refer¬ 
ring to the method of grammar and (jioucjixy) (17 B ff.). In doing so he is 
connecting, just as is done in the Epinomis , the ontological doctrine of 
Sv xal 7roXXa concerning primarily the universal structure of things 
(16 C-D) with the arts of literary culture, and it is number and measure, 
again, that form the link 1 (17 C 11 ff.) : 


Philebus , 17C11-E6 : 

’AXX’, & cplXe, e7T£t$av Xa(3y)<; Ta 
Sia<TTY)[xaTa otzogol ecru tov apL0(jLov 
t 7)s <pG)vyj<; 6£utt)t6<; tc nipi xal (3a- 
puryjTcx;, xal onoZa., xal tou<; 8pou<; 
T&v SiaaTY)(xaTO)v, xal Ta ex toutg)v 
8<ra (Tuary)[jLaTa yeyovev — a xaTt- 
Sovt zq ol 7rpo(j0£V 7uape$ocrav yjfjuv 
tol<; £7ro{Jievoi<; exelvoK; xaXeZv auTa 
appovla^, ev Te Ta Zq xlvy)CT£CTi.v aij 
tou aSi\L(x.zoc, eTepa ToiauTa evovTa 
7ra0y) yiyvopieva, a &7) 81 apt,0(jLG)v 
(X£Tpr]0evTa Seiv au <paai. puOpiou c, 
xal [iiTpa e7rovo[jLaCei.v, xal apia 
evvoetv Oic, outg) Set 7uepl 7tavT0<; 
evix; xal 7uoXX&v <7X07retv — §Tav 
yap auTa Te X<x(3y]<; out to, t6tc eye- 
vou co(p 6 Q, $Tav Te aXXo t&v Iv 
otiouv TauTT) ax^7rou{Jievo^ eXv)^, ou- 
tox; Sficppcov 7repl touto yeyova<; * 


But when you have grasped, my 
dear friend, the number and nature 
of the intervals formed by high 
pitch and low pitch in sound, and 
the notes that bound those inter¬ 
vals, and all the systems of notes 
that result from them, the systems 
which we have lerned, conform¬ 
ably to the teaching of the men of 
old days who discerned them, to 
call ‘scales’, and when, further, 
you have grasped certain corres¬ 
ponding features of the performer’s 
bodily movements, features that 
must, so we are told, be numeri¬ 
cally determined and be called 
‘figures’ and ‘measures’, bearing 
in mind all the time that this is 
always the right way to deal with 
the one-and-many problem — only 
then, when you have grasped all 
this, have you gained real under¬ 
standing, and whatever be the 


1 For the role of the concept of 8ect[jl6<; in Plato’s thought, see P.-M. Schuhl, Le joug du Bien , les liens 
de la Necessity et la fonction de Hestia in Melanges Charles Picard II, (Paris 1949), pp. 9£8ff., and the 
same: AELMOL, in Melanges Auguste Diis , Paris 19^6, pp. 233-234. 
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‘one* that you have selected for 
investigating, that is the way to 
get insight about it. On the other 
hand, the unlimited variety that 
belongs to and is inherent in the 
particulars leaves one, in each 
particular case, an unlimited igno¬ 
ramus, a person of no account, a 
veritable back number because he 
hasn’t ever addressed himself to 
finding number in anything. 
(Translation Hackforth 1 ). 

No doubt we may compare the formula 0 sc 5 v ... eic; av0pd>7rou<; 8ocn<; 
(Philebus, 16 C g) with that of the Epinomis (991 B 4): euSatpiovi X°? eL0 l 
Mooawv SeSofievY). Both formulas seem to stress the august character of 
the traditional (i.e. Pythagorean 2 ) doctrine 3 . 

What can be safely concluded from the above is that, according 
to Plato, mathematical studies are to serve for their learner as a stimulus 
for the study of True Being; if not, they are useless to the philosopher. 
Thus Plato brought the Pythagorean mathematical studies on a higher 
level. Our second conclusion concerns the supposed unity of all arts 
and sciences. This concept, worded explicitly for the first time, as far 
as is known, by the author of the Epinomis 4 , seems to be preluded by 
Plato himself in the Philebus. 

8 — Philonean paideia . Terminology and sources 

A. Philo’s terminology 

To our purpose the terminology used by Philo the Jew of Alexandria 
(c. 30 B.C.-43: A.D.) appears to be quite relevant. 

1. While the term {jtoudixYj stands for harmonics-musicology taken as a 
special branch, Philo uses the phrases 7) lyxuxXiog fzoumxY) and y) au(jL 7 ra<ja 
T&v eyxuxXttov (jLouaixrj and the like for the whole domain of the ‘en¬ 
cyclical studies’ (eyxuxXia (xa0r)(i.aTa). 

1 See above, p. 61, n. 4. 

2 For the Pythagorean character of the doctrine, see Aristotle, Metaph. A, 987 a 13FF., and Taylor’s 
Introduction to his translation of the Philebus (see above, p. 48, n. 4), p. £3; cf. above, p. 68ff. 

3 Cf. also Phil., 16 C 7ff., where the ancients, ‘our betters, who lived nearer to heaven than we do’, 
are told to have left us that traditional doctrine. 

4 Philippus of Opus (c. 350 B.C.); see above, p. 39. 


t8 S’^raipov <re £X<x<jtcov xal £V £Xa(J- 
toic; 7tXy)0o<; (Sraipov £xa<JTOT£ noiel 
TOO CppOVELV xai OUX IXXoyLfJLOV 01)8’ 
£vapt0(i.ov, ax’ oux eiq ocpiOfxov ou- 
8lva £V ouSevI izdmozc a7n86vTa. 
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De ebrietate , 49 (11, 179, 13 - 16 W.). Men of practice must first take up with the 
younger (i.e. not yet full-grown) culture, that afterwards they may be able 
to have secure enjoyment of that which is more perfect. And therefore to this 
day the lovers of true nobility do not attend at the door of the elder sister, philo¬ 
sophy, till they have taken knowledge of the younger sisters, grammar and geo¬ 
metry and the whole Music of the encyclical studies (17) <jop7ra<J7) twv lyxoxXtav 
pouaixfl). 

De agricultura 9 (11, 97 2 -*): ra ty)<; lyxuxXlou pou<nx7j<; 7rpo7cai8eopaTa. Ibid., 18 
(11, 98 2 3-99 i ): aup7raaa tt)<; iyxuxXlou 7catSela<; pouaixif). De migratione Abrahami 
\ 72 (11, 282 : pouaiX7)v tyjv iyxuxXtov oux £x7cov7)<javTe<;. De congressu eruditionis 

gratia , 23 (hi, yj 6 ): ■?) iyxuxXtot; pouaix?) 7racra. Ibid., 136 (ill, 103 1 ): ^ tt}? 
£yxuxXlou pooaoajs £7Ttcmf)pY). Quis rerum divin. heres, 274 (hi, 62 i8-i 9): toi^ 
ty)<; lyxuxXlou poucrtxrjs £vTpa9el<; dbraaiv. Compare De congressu, 9 (111, 
quoted below, sub m (c); ibid., 79 (hi, 883 ), quoted below, sub 111, and De mutatione 
nominum, 229 (hi, 196*7), quoted below, sub iv. 

The full content of our terms clearly appears from De agricultura, 18 (11, 
98 20 -99 i ): e<ra 8 k tocutoc y) too ypa9£iv xal avaytvcboxetv £UTpoxco<; irziTr\- 
Sevaic;, rj t&v 7 uapa (J090U; 7 roiY)Tau; axpip^ epeuva, y£G>|A£Tpla xal rj 
nepl too <; pyjTopixoiK; Xoyo uc, (jieXeTT) xal 73 gu[ltz<x.g(x. t 9 j<; eyxuxXlou ncaSeioic; 

(XOIKTIXY). 

See also s.v. picry) tcoliSziol, below, sub 111 (b). 

Once the word poumxY) unqualified has the same meaning: De 
Cherubim, 93 (1, 192 26 ): (jlouctixt) p£v xal 9LXoao9ia, xal uolgol tzoliBsugu;. 

1 \. This whole circuit of studies is denoted by the term eyxuxXicx; used 
in several ways: 

(a) eyxuxXtcx; 7tai8ela. De agricultura , 18 (11 98 20 -99 I ), quoted above, 
sub 1. De special, legibus 1, 33^-336 (v, 8 1 12 —i4) : “It is mind which dis¬ 
covered the so-called ‘vulgar’ (( 3 avauao)v) and the ‘subtle’ (yXa9upco- 
Tepwv) arts ((te/vow); It is mind which devised, forstered and brought to 
their consummation letters and numbers and music and the whole 
encyclical paideia (t/)v EyxuxXiov aTcacrav 7rat$£tav). De Cherubim, 6 
(1, 171 14 ), quoted below, sub m(d); Leg. allegor. ill, 244 (1, i 6 j 9 ~ 10 ), 
quoted ibid. ; De somniis I, 240 (in, 2^6 2 ), quoted ibid. 

(b) £yxilxXio<; (aeXett). De Cherubim, 104-103-(1, i9£ 5-19 ): 

£x 8k ty)<; iyxuxXtou tcov 7rpo7rai8eupaTcov peXlTY)^ t<x 7rpb<; x6apov tt)<; 
kaziccQ ^pTYjTaf xa0a7rep yap xoviapaxa xal ypa9al xal 7uvaxia xal XtOcov 
7roXuTeX(ov 8 ia 0 £aei<; . .. t£p 4 »iv 8k TzepnzoieZ p6vov toi<; Ivoixouaiv, ootgx; y) 
twv iyxuxXlcov £7uiaT7)p7) t6v olxov a7ravra Siaxoapei, ypappaxixr) p&v 

7rotY)TtX7)v Ipeuvcoaa xal 7 raXatcov 7 rpa£ecov laxoplav peTaSuoxouaa, yecopeTpla 
8k tt)V xai’ avaXoylav ta6T7)Ta 7reptTrotouaa, t6 8k ev yjpiv < 5 cppu 0 pov xal #p£Tpov 
xal £xpeX£<; (k> 0 pco xal pirpcp xal p£Xei 8ta pooaodjf; aaTslou 0epa7reuoi><Ta, 
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£>7)TopixT) 8k t<x<; re Iv Ixocgtok; 8eiv6rr)TOL(; I^ETa^ouaa xal 7iaatv ttjv 7Tpl7rouaav 
IppnqvElav l9app.6£oucja, tovcocjek; xal 7repi7ra07)<rei<; xal lp.7raXiv avla£L<; xal 
7)8ova<; \iztol aTto[jt.uXla<; xal tt)£ 7iepl yX&TTav xa ' 1 ^a 9covr)Tif)pia 6pyava 
eu7Tpayla<; 7r£purotouaa. 

(c) 7) t( 5 v eyxuxXtcov £7 tutty)[j 17). De Cherubim io£, i9£ I0_I1 ; see the text 
quoted sub (b). Compare De congressu , i gG (hi, io^ 1 ): 7) t% eyxuxXiou 
[xouaix9)<; £7rt,GrTY)(AY). 

(d) at cyxuxXiai £maTY){Aai. De congressu 14 (ill, 7£ 2 ) and 1^6 (ill, 
IO £ I_3 )> Dejuga et inventione, 213 (ill, 155 12 ). Compare [iitrai £7ct(TTif)(xai 
s.v. 7 ] (X£ 07 ] 7 rai$£ta (below, ill (b)). 

(e) Ta lyxuxXia (Aa07)fiaTa. Legum allegor. hi, 244 (1, 167 12 ). Cf. De 
sobrietate , 9 (11, 217?): Ta lyxuxXia tcov [xa07)[xaTa>v. 

(f) at lyxuxXtai frecopioa. De congressu , 20 (hi, 76 7 ), quoted below, 
sub iv. Compare ibid., 19 (111, j6 2 ): Ta lyxuxXta xal Ta xa0’ IxaaTOV 
auTtov 0£O)p7)[xaTa, and ibid., 3^ (111, 79 s ), quoted below, sub 111(a). 

(g) Ta iyxuxXia 7rai.8£U£JiaTa. De posteritate Caini, 137 (11, 30 4 ), quoted 
below, sub iv. Compare s.v. 7rpo7rai,S£U[xaTa, below, sub 111(a). 

(h) Ta lyxuxXia. De congressu, 19 (ill, j6 z ), quoted above, sub 11(f). 
De Cherubim, 105 (1, I9£ 10-11 ), quoted above, sub 11(b); De ebrietate, 49 
(11, 179 16 ), quoted above, sub 1; Legum allegor. in, 167 (1, 149 20 - 21 ): 
Ta 7rpo7iai8£U(xaTa 7ravTa xal Ta lyxiixXia X£y6fi£va. 

hi. The £yxuxXia (jia07)[xaTa (or lyxiixXicx; 7rai8£ia) are propaedeutic to 
philosophy. Their propaedeutic function clearly appears from De con¬ 
gressu, 79-80 (in, 88 I—I °) : 

Icm yap qxXoacxpla imT7)8e\joi<; aocplocc;, aocpla 8k l7ui<TT7)p,7] OeIcov xal avOpcoTul- 
vwv xal tcov toutcov alxlcov. ylvoiT’ av o5v tianep r\ lyxuxXioc; [aoucuxt) 91X0009^0;, 
outco xal 91X0009^1 8 ouXt) aocpiocc;. .. . (jLepLVYjaOat oijv 8el Tvjc; xuplac;, 67 t6te 
( x£XXoi(i.ev auT7)<; <ra<;> 0Epa7raivl8ac; (xvaa0ai* xal Xeyco(xe0a plv <5cv8p£<; clvat 
toutcov, uTuap/^Tco 8’ T)fxtv IxeIvt) 7rp8^ aXy)0£tav yuvT), [xy) X£y£a0co. 


As to the meaning of our term, Colson 1 is certainly right in rejecting the 
strict Stoic usage \lzgol = aSiacpopa, i.e. things which are neither good 
nor bad. Philo seems to allude to some secondary meaning of piiacx; as 
said of things midway between good and bad and therefore having a 
definite value, be it not the highest. Therefore 7) [X£cnr) 7 rai§£ia is to be 
rendered with ‘education of middle rank', 1 lower education'. To translate 
‘intermediate education 9 is certainly impossible, since, as a matter of fact, 
philosophy, not encyclical paideia, is the intermediate education for 

1 Philo , with an English translation (Loeb series) i, Introd., p. xvii, note (a). 
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Philo, as appears clearly from the passage from De congressu, just quoted. 

(a) They are called 7rpo7rai$su[iaT(x. De sacrificiis, 38 (1, 217 21 ): t&v cyxu- 
xXlcov xal t&v X£yo(iivcov 7 rp 07 rai 8 eu[AaT<ov. Ibid., 43 (1, 220 1 ), quoted 
below, sub 111(d). De congressu , 9 (ill, 74 4- s) > quoted below, sub m(c); 
ibid. 24 (in, 77 8 ), quoted below sub m(b), and ibid., 3^ (in, 79 s ): 
tcov xaira t<& eyxiixXia 7rpo7raL8eii(jLaTa 0 e(opY)(jiaTcov. Deet inventione, 
183 (ill, i£o 9-10 ), andifcid., 213 (ill, i££ 13 ). De Cherubim , 101 (1, 194 23 ) 
and ibid ., 104 (i,i9£ 6 ), quoted above, sub 11 (b). De agriculture 9 (11, 
97 2 ' 3 ): ra ty)<; lyxuxXlou [xoixtix^ 7 Cp 07 rai 8 eu{jiaTa. 

(b) They are called yj (iicr/) 7rai8£ta and al (xsaat e7a(jnf)(JLat. De con- 
gressu, 20-24 ( ni > 76 4 -77 8 ): 

Oi 81 7rpcoTot xyj^ 7rat8Ela<; x a P axT7 )P e S 81& 8usTv 7tapi<ixavxat, ai>[j.p<$Xcov, 

xou xe ylvotx; xal too 6v6[iaxo<;. ylvo<; [ilv laxiv Alyurexla, xaXeixat 81 *'Ayap, 
xouxo 81 lpfAY)veu0lv laxi raxpolxYjats * avayxY) yap x6v lyxopeuovxa xat<; 
lyxuxXloic; Oecoplau; xal 7uoXuna0sla<; ixatpov 6vxa xcp ysa>8et xal Alyi>7rxla> 
7upoax£xXT)pcoa0ai acofxaxi, xpf)^ 0VTa xa l o<p0aX[i.cov ... xal cSxcov ... xal xwv 
<5cXXcov ala07)a£(ov. 

T9)v jx£<nr)v 7rai,8elav 7rapolxou Xoyov lx etv ctu[jlPIPy]xsv * l7riaxY)[j.Y) [xlv yap xal 
acxpla xal <£pexY) 7iaaa au0iy evy)<; xal aux6x0<*>v xal 7 toXlxi<; ax; <£Xy)06>c; laxi 
jx 6 vt) xou 7ravx6^ f al 81 dcXXai 7rai8£lai 8suxlpa>v xal xplxajv xal uaxaxcov &0Xcov 
xuyx^vouaat [xe06pioi £lvcov xal a ctxcov eIctlv. 

*Ov 8 yj X 6yov ^x eL 8£gkoivoc (ilv 7rp&s OepamxLvlSa, yuvY) 81 aaxY) 7rp&<; rcaXXaxYjv, 
xouxov £E,ei x6v X6yov apexY) Lappa 7ip&<; 7rai8elav "Ayap* (Sax’ elx6xax; xou 
0so)plav xal l7uaxY][XY]v I^Xa^xo*;, ’Appaafx 6vo[xa, ylvotx’ av Y) [xlv (fcpEXY), 
Lappa, yuvY), rcaXXaxY) 8£ "Ayap, •$) lyxuxXio<; fiouaixY) 7raaa. t Qxivl fjtlv o5v 
< pp6vY)aic; lx 8i8aaxaXla<; 7repiylvexai, xyjv "Ayap oux av a7ro8oxijxa^oL * 7rcfcvu 
yap avayxala ■?] xcov 7rpo7rai8eu^axa)v xxyJctic;. 

Compare Defuga et inventione, 183-188 (ill, i£o 4 -i£i 3 ). De congressu 12 
(hi, 7419-20); t/)v 0£pa7ratv[8a auTYjc;, tyjv fiioYjv 7rai8£iav. Ibid., 14 (ill, 
1 S 1 ~ 2 )- Ibid., 145 (ill, io2 13-14 ): rj xupta 9iXoao9la xr)v (xIcjtjv 7uaiSeiav, 
tyjv 0epa7raiviSa ocot 9 )<; ... xtX. Ibid., 127 (ill, 98 6 ) and 128 (hi, 98 14 ): 
(xecrai £7ri(TTr)(jLai. De Cherubim, 3 (1, i7o 12-13 ), quoted below, sub iv. 
Ibid., 6 (1, 171 14 ), quoted below, sub 111(d). De mutatione nominum, 228 
(in, 196 14 ); ibid., 2££ (hi, 2 oo 2 9), quoted below, sub (d). 

The (jl£(dq 7tat8£ia is comprehensive of all arts and sciences, as ap¬ 
pears from De congressu, 14-18 (111, 75 1-19 ): ypaptfianxy), ptouaixy), 
y£0)(i.£Tpta, pyjTopixif), SiocXextixy) y) pY)Topix 9 ]<; i8ek(pr\ xal 

(c) encyclical paideia is called 0£pa7raiv^. De congressu 9 (in, 74 4-5 ): 
0£pa7ratvl<; 81 ao9la<; r) 81a tcov 7 rp 07 rai 8 £U[jLaT 6 )v eyx’ixXioc; (aoucjixy). 
Also ibid., 12 (ill, 74 19 ); 72 (in, 86 17 and 86 27 ); 78 (in, 87 18 ); 80 
(hi, 88 8 ); 14^ (ill, 1021 4 ); 1^2 (ill, 10319); 1 £4 (hi, io4 I 3-i4) ; ^6 
(111, 103 4 ), partly quoted above. 
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(d) encyclical paideia is symbolized by the handmaid Hagar taken by 

Abraham, when his wife Sarah bore him no child. De Cherubim 6 (i, 171 **) : 
"Ayap 7) filar) xal eyxuxXiog 7rai8ela; cf. ibid., 3 (1, i7o I2 “ 13 ), quoted 
below sub iv. Leg. allegor. 111, 244 (1, i 6 y 9 ~ 10 ): au(jt.pouXeuei (sc. Y) Eappa) 
ex ty)<; 7uai8lax7)<;, TOUTsaTt 7rai8sia<; t^c, eyxuxXtou, 7rat8o7roieia0at ty)<; 
*'Ayap. De sacrificiis, 43 (1, 2 2o 1-2 ): t&v eyxuxXlcav 7 rp 07 ratSeu(JLaT 0 )v ... 
&v *'Ayap xal XsTTOUpa xaTap/ouaiv. De congressu 23 (ill, 77 6-7 ), quoted 
above, sub 111(b). De somniis 1, 240 (ill, 2^6 2 ): tyjv eyxuxXtov 7uaiSelav 
*'Ayap. De mutatione nominum , 2££ (m, 2oo 27-29 ): [xa 0 e o 5 v, & 8 ti 

xal Sappa, Y) aperr), Te^erai aoi ulov, ou p.6vov ’'Ayap, Y) pioT) 7caiSela. 
De posteritate Caini 137 (11, 30 3 ), quoted below sub iv. 

F. H. Colson rightly remarks 1 that this comparison has a close 
parallel in one of the Homeric allegories, which were common in the 
philosophical schools. Some philosopher (Aristo of Chios, Aristippos, 
and Bio of Borysthenes 2 are variously given as his names) said that those 
who dwelt too long on the eyxuxXia p.a 0 Y)p.aTa were like the suitors of 
Penelope, who, when unable to win the mistress, contented themselves 
with the maids. No doubt, when using such Homeric allegory, Philo 
stands in the Pythagorean school tradition. 

(e) Some other symbols for the encyclical mathemata 3 . They are called 
by Philo the ornaments of the soul conceived of as the house which is 
being fitted to receive the Divine Lodger (De Cherubim , 101 (1, 194 22 - 23 ) : 
Ta 8e 7upoxoafjLYjfjLaTa eaxca yj avaXYj^ twv eyxuxXicav 7rpo7raL&£UfAaTCov. 
Elsewhere they are named the saplings which must be planted in young 
minds*, the milk which must precede the meat 3 . 

iv. Philo makes use of some ‘choric’ terminology. De mutatione no¬ 
minum , 263 (in, 2oi 30 -2o2 2 ): “Therefore he says: T have blessed him, 
I will increase and multiply him: he shall beget twelve nations, that is: 
the whole circuit and choir of the ‘professional propaedeutical branches* 
(tov xuxXov xal tov /opov arcavTa tov a091.aTi.xcav 7 rp 07 caL§EUfiaTC 0 v). 
Philo apparently has the later 6 meaning of eyxuxXto<; in mind, which 
makes the use of the earlier term x°P°$ quite interesting. 

De ebrietate, 33 (n, 176 22 - 23 ): tyjv (jiarjv xal eyxuxXtov ^opeiav ts xal 
7raL8elav. De Cherubim, 3 (1, iyo 12 ~ 13 ): tyjv piaY)v 7rat,8elav tyjv ev tou; 

1 Philo , with an English translation (Loeb series) I, Introd., p. xvi, note (f). 

2 See F. Kiihnert, op. cit ., p. 6. A Munich manuscript gives some Gorgias, see below, p. 83. 

3 See F. H. Colson, loc. laud. 

4 De agricultural 18 (11, 98 I9 ff.). 

5 Ibid., 9 (il, 97 1 ). 

6 See above, p. 30 and below p. 92. 
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eyxuxXloK; x°P e ^ ouaav *'Ayap (“we see ... Hagar or the lower 

education whose sphere is the all-round choric learning”). De congressu , 
20 (hi, 76 7-8 ): t&v ey^opsiiovTOc tocl<; eyxuxXtot<; Oecoplau; xal 7uoXu- 
(xa0ela<; exaipov (“who is studying all doctrines of choric paideia and 
is a friend of wide learning”). De mutatione nominum , 229 (ill, 196 16-18 ) : 
t&v avaycoycav oi 7T£7raiSeu(iivot xal t&v aXupov xal apiouacov ol 
<ey>xexopeux6Te<; Tf) eyxuxXtco (xouaixyj 7tXetou<; a<pop[Aa<; S/ouat 7rp6<; 
t6 afi^eaOai. (“the trained have the advantage over the untrained, and 
those who participate in the all-side music culture of choric paideia over 
minds untuned to the Muse, so far as they start with better opportunities 
for growth”). De posteritate Caini , 137 (11, 30 4 ): Tfj piv zoic, eyxoxXtou; 
<iy>Xope\JO\)ayi Set ... xtX. (“she who studies all branches of choric 
paideia needs ... etc.”). Legatio ad Gaium , 168 (vi, 187 3 ): tc5v eyxuxXlcov 
o\>x ^ttov 7re7calSeu(raL Ta a^P £UTa * (“your education has been quite as 
much in subjects unrecognized in choric paideia as in those taught in it”); 
the original meaning of eyxuxXicx; is particularly brought out in the 
intentional oxymoron this term forms with a^peuTo^. 

Compare the passages in Philo’s works where such terms as epifieXY)^, 
ejxpiXeia, ei>pu 0 [xo<; etc. are used. Note the use of exfxsXe^ ‘out of tune ’ 
instead of the more usual 7rX7)(X[AeXe<;. Its opposition is (jiXoc;. See De 
special, legibus I, 342-343 (v, 83 i_i6 ), where the context is quite inter¬ 
esting, indeed: 

Oaujxaouoxaxov 8k xal axoT) XP 7 )^* % piX?) xal (x£xpa xal pu0{xol, gxi 8k 

apjxovlai xal aupL<pcovtai xal xcov ysv&v xal auax7]£xaxcov at fxsxapoXal xal 7 t<£v0’ 
6 aa xaxa (xouctixtjv £ 7 uxplvExaL, ... auv 6 Xco^ yap 81 a ix 01 ^ 7 ^ 

8 uvap. 1 v, ztq xe X£ysiv xal x 6 &8e tv, £xaxspa xauxa Staxplvet 7 up&<; <o<p£Xeiav 
^ux^<;* tj> 8 ^ yap xa ^ X 6 yo? uyietva xal ocoxrjpia 9 <£pfxaxa, r) fx&v xa nocOr) xax- 
E 7 c<£ 8 ouaa xal x 6 <5cppu0{xov £v ^piv (bu0[xoi<;, x 6 8k £x[xeX£<; piXsai, x 6 8’ dtpsxpov 
plxpois Imaxopi^ouaa — 7 roixlXov 8 ’ ion xal x 6 7 ravxo 8 aTc 6 v gxaaxov, &<; 
(xouaixol xal 7uot7)xal papxupouaiv, ot<; maxEusiv cfcvayxaTov £7n.xr)8EU{xa xot<; 
e$ 7 TS 7 uai 8 £upivoi<; —, 6 8 £ X 6 yo<; knixu>v xal avax 67 rxcov xa<; ItuI xaxlav 8 pp<&<; 
xal xoug x£xpax 7 ](x£vou(; d^poauvai^ xal dhr) 8 £ai<; £xvoa 7 )Xsucov, (xaXaxwxspov 
piv xouc; u 7 TE(xovxa^, O 9 o 8 p 6 xspov 8k xou<; a 97 )VL<££ovxa<;, atxto <; ylvsxai xcov 
(xsylaxcov <o 9 eXeioov. 

We find our term linked up with (Spiexpoc; in De fuga et inventione , 42 
(hi, 119 2 ): t 6 (SfxeTpov xal exp.eX£<; Tcolr)(i.a and with &ppu 0 [xo<; and Spie- 
rpo<; in De Cherubim , 103 (1, i9£ 14 ), quoted above, sub 11(b). 

From this peculiar terminology and its pictorial power (note 
especially such terms as ev tol<; eyxuxXloic; eyxopeueiv) we may safely 
conclude that Philo borrowed from some other source besides Plato’s 
extant works. Modern scholars agree that Philo owes far more to Greek 
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philosophy than to Judaism (School of Alexandria). His main sources 
were unmistakably Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, and above all Posidonius 
of Apamea 1 . Philo’s indebtedness to Neopythagoreanism, though still 
difficult to estimate in an exact way, must have been great 2 .1 think, E. R. 
Goodenough is quite right in arguing that Platonism as it had been 
elaborated in Pythagorean schools or under continued Pythagorean influ¬ 
ence, seems to be the system which as a whole Philo most clearly 
followed 3 . He thinks we involve ourselves in needless confusion while 
reading Philo if, for all our recognition of Stoic elements, we do not 
read him as one whose basic philosophical outlook was that of the 
Platonists and Pythagoreans 4 . It is beyond doubt, in my opinion, that 
Philo’s ‘choric’ terminology was borrowed from Neopythagorean 
sources. It must be borne in mind, however, that this ‘choric’ termi¬ 
nology betrays some syncretism, since, in fact, though linked up with 
Xopetoc and ^opsoetv the term eyxuxXioc; has some connotation of ‘all¬ 
round’s. Therefore the question arises under whose influence Philo 
acted in combining both meanings of eyxuxXicx;. 


B. Philo’s sources 

As we have already seen, Philo’s indebtedness to Neopythagoreanism is 
beyond all doubt. As is well-known, the revived Pythagorean direction 
of thought combined Early Pythagorean tradition with elements derived 
from Platonic, Peripatetic, and Stoic sources. We cannot speak, how¬ 
ever, of a systematic body of philosophical doctrines held in common by 
all (or most) Neopythagorean writers. One would feel inclined to hold 
their eclecticism for almost the only feature common to all of them. 

As to Philonean paideia, what appears undeniably is that the term 
eyxoxXto^ as used by Philo has a definitely wider extension than it had 
before: with Philo it contains all branches of learning, not only those 
of early (xoiktixy) (‘literary culture’), but also the mathematical sciences. 


1 See e.g. F. Cumont, Un mythe pythagoricien chez Posidonius et Philon , in Revue de philologie, de 
litterature et d’histoire anciennes, N.S. 43 (1919), pp. 78-8$. 

2 See e.g. Erwin R. Goodenough, An Introduction to Philo Judaeus y Oxford 1962, pp. 92-93 ; 110-111 ; 
121-123; 126; 136-137. 

3 Op. cit.y p. 110. 

4 Op. cit ., p. 111. As is well-known Neopythagoreanism had its origin at Alexandria, probably c. 
130 B.C. See Eduard Zeller, Die Philosophic der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung dargestellt 
Hi, 2 (Leipzig *1923), pp. 11 3-114* 

s See above, pp. 74, sub 11 and 77, sub iv. 
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This is the more remarkable as Philo uses the specific (Pythagorean) 
choir-terminology (^opeloc and ^opeueiv) in a still more abundant way 
than Plato did. 

From a theoretical point of view it would not seem impossible that, 
while borrowing the choric terminology from Neopythagoreanism, 
Philo made use of it in his own way and to his own purpose. In fact, there 
seem to be serious reasons to reject this view, (i) Philo’s supposed in¬ 
novation would not have been necessary in view of his doctrines; (2) his 
very efforts at demonstrating a substantial similarity between Greek 
and Jewish doctrines seem to exclude any substantial innovation on his 
part; (3) Neopythagoreanism itself has been eclectic enough to concede 
to some influences coming from rival schools. 

This much is certain: we have to look for some Hellenistic concept 
of learning and knowledge which put both literary culture and mathe¬ 
matical sciences into one scheme of education named eyxiixXtog 7rai8eta 
or eyxoxXta p.a 0 Y)pLaTa (7raiSeu[xaTa etc.). 

No doubt, this view had been prepared by that of ‘the bond that 
unites all arts and sciences * as all of them having ‘consonance and 
measure’ in common. The latter view is found in ps.-Plato, Epinomis 
(probably c. 340 B.C.) and alluded to by Plato himself 1 . As is well- 
known, the Hellenistic schools, especially that of Alexandria, while 
emphasizing the intellectual side of learning, inaugurated an age of 
universal scientific learning, of which a man like Posidonius of Apamea 
was perhaps the most brillant representative. 

F. Cumont has pointed 2 3 4 to the doctrine of the connective function 
of the nine Muses as to all arts and sciences. It appears in a Pythagorean 
myth (iep&s X6yo<;) found with Posidonius* and Philo. As regards its 
cosmological side it is alluded to by Philo in using such phrases as to 
7ra|AfJLOuaov yevo<^, Y) 7ca[A[Aou<ro<; apfiovta 5 6 , Y) 7ra(jip.ouao<; x°P e ^ a6 * As to 
human mind Philo speaks of t 6 7ua[X{i.ouaov xal [xeyaXocpcovoxaTOv ^uyYjc; 
fipyavov 7 . 

It is the choir of the Muses, Mnemosyne’s daughters, who produce 
and serve the cosmic harmony and make a man remember the celestial 


1 See above, pp. 70-73. 

2 Article quoted above, p. 79, n. 1. 

3 It was probably found in his lost commentary on Plato’s Timaeus. See Cumont, loc. laud., p. 83. 

4 De plantations, 129 (11 i£9 3 ). 

5 De somniis 1, 3 £ (ill, 212*4). 

6 De congressu, £i (in, 8 2 « ~ 10 ): t6v ato07)T&v oupav&v xal ty)v auTco t&v dc<rcipa>v 
£vapp.6viov iv xal TuapLpLOuoov ax; dcXY)0d)^ x°P e ^ av * 

7 Quis rerum divin. heres, 14 (ill, 4 * 4 - 15 ). 
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music he has known before his birth. From them he learns to sing sacral 
hymns by which he reaches at the soul’s inner harmony 1 , and to seek 
after wisdom and to act scientific pursuit. This lesson Posidonius seems 
to have drawn from the Pythagorean iepbq Xoyo^ 2 . 

One thing, however, remains still unsolved. The concept of some 
universal scholarly erudition might very well explain such phrase as t<x 
eyxoxXioc (jia 0 r)(xaTa, but certainly not the use of the word 7ratSela, which 
is always used for some preparatory education, never for any education 
as an aim in itself 3 . Therefore the crucial question is: at what time 
exactly may we expect the term eyxuxXio^ 7 roci$e£a to have been re¬ 
introduced? The answer must be: at the very moment when universal 
(eyxuxXicx;) erudition began to be taken as a necessary preparatory 
education (ncaSeioL) for any specialistic training*. 

We find this view defended with enthusiasm by some Latin writers, 
such as Vitruvius Pollio (under Augustus) in his De architectural and 
Quintilian (c. 3£-c. ioo A.D.) in his De institutione oratoria s. 

The earliest allusion to it, however, is found in Cicero, De oratore i, 
18^-191, where the author pleads for an all-round training of the future 
orator, and gives the picture of the orator sapiens 6 . This ideal of all-round 
education seems to have been inaugurated by Philo of Larissa?, (160-80 
B.C.), founder of the so-called fourth Academy. 

Well, then, I suppose, it is such a new ‘philosophic’ ideal 8 that 
re-established the propaedeutic character of the several arts and sciences 
and prepared the way for the revival of the concept of paideia, conceived 
of, this time, as an all-round education preparatory to specialistic 
training, that of the orator perfectus or sapiens at first, it seems, and after- 


1 Cumont (p. 85) refers to Proclus, In Platonis Rempublicam i, gj 1 * ed. Kroll, and to Maximus Tyrus x 
(xvi), end. 

2 See Cumont, Joe. laud ., p. 8^. For Posidonius’ admiration for Pythagoras, see Galenus, Uspl T&v 
xa 0 ’ *l7r7UOXpdcT7)V xal IlXdcTcova Soy^dcTcov iv, p. 401 11 -*5 ed. Muller, quoted by Gunnar 
Rudberg, Forschungen zu Poseidonios, Uppsala-Leipzig 1918, p. 28. 

3 See the important remarks in F. Kuhnert, op. cit., pp. 10-11. 

4 It is self-evident, then, that the Early Pythagorean term £yxuxXio<; needed some new interpretation; 
it was derived, now, from xuxXo<; = ‘circuit’ (of subjects taught). See also below, p. 92. 

5 See Kuhnert, op. cit. y pp. 11-12. 

6 See H. J. Mette, ErKYKAIOZ IIAIAEIA, in Gymnasium , Zeitschrift fur Kultur der 
Antike und humanistische Bildung 67 (i960), pp. 300-307. 

7 See the still excellent chapter Sophistik , Rhetorik , Philosophic in ihrem Kampf urn die Jugendbildung 
Hans von Amim wrote as an introduction on his work on Dio of Prusa ( Leben und Werke von Dio von 
Prusa, Berlin 1898) [pp. 4-114], pp. 97-114. 

8 This ideal of the ^ 7 )T(Up 91X6(70901;, nourished during the so-called ‘Zweite Sophistik’, 
evidently has much in common with that of Isocrates, for whom, too, the concept of 7rat8e[a 
played an important role. 
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wards also that of other specialists, such as Vitruvius* architect and 
Strabo’s geographer. It is the ideal of the specialist whose intellectual 
horizon is conterminous with the whole circuit (xuxXo<;) of subjects: 
eyxuxXioc; tzoliSzIol or encyclios disciplina 1 . 

If my surmise be right, Philo’s terminology gives us a glance at 
some important stage in the development of eyxtSxXtcx; 7ratSeta. Our 
term seems to have been re-introduced by Neopythagoreanism 1 2 3 which, 
as is known, appeared in Alexandria and Rome in the first century B.C. 
As applied, now, to universal learning and scholarship, it connected with 
the current idea of the general coherence of all arts and sciences*. As 
paideia it formed, on the other hand, quite an acceptable scheme of 
education from the days when the new ‘philosophical’ ideal of the orator 
sapiens originated. 

Thus from the first century before our era onwards we find our 
term used for the whole circuit (xuxXos) of subjects of which the pre¬ 
paratory education of the future orators (and other specialists, after¬ 
wards) was supposed to consist. 

There seems to remain one question to be answered, viz. that of the 
first occurrence of our term (eyxuxXicx; 7ratSeia, eyxiixXta (xa 0 Y)(xaTa) 
in the Ancient texts preserved to us. Asa matter of fact there seems to be 
a communis opinio that our oldest documents allow to date it about 300 
B.C. 4 5 However, two remarks may be made. First. There is some indirect 
evidence for a much earlier use of our term. (See below, p. 86ff.). 
Second. I think we have serious reasons, on the other hand, to distrust 
our first direct testimonies as regards their use of the term eyxuxXioc;. 

a Diogenes Laertius, vn 32 (S.V.'F., 1, 239)5: gvioi pivxoi, ££ wv eitnv ol 
7repl Kaaaiov x6v axe7rxix6v, 7roXXoZ<; xaxrjyopouvxe*; xou Zyjvgwn;, 7rp<0T0v 
piv tt)v iyxuxXiov 7rai8elav ^xp^a^ov dc7toq>alveiv X£yovxa dcpxf) xrj<; IloXixeCa*;. 
b Stobaeus, 11, 206,26: Kpavxcop gXeye p7)xe 8 uvaa 0 al xiva xa pey<£Xa 7up& 
twv ptixpcov pLUTQ 0 yjvat, (jltjt’ ofcv £7rl <piXoao<p£av IXOetv 7rpiv £v xotc; lyxuxXfou; 
8 ta 7 rovT) 07 jvai. 

c (1) Stobaeus, 111, 246,1 (= S.K.F., 1, 330): £x twv 'Aplaxowx; 'Opoico[x<£xa>v* 
'Aptaxtov 6 Xio<; xou<; 7iepl xa iyxuxXia pa 07 )paxa 7rovoupivoi>s, dcpeXouvxac; 8 k 
<pi\oao<pia<;, gXeyev 6po(ouq elvai xoi<; pvqaxTjpai xy)<; Il7)veX67rr)<;, ot aTcoxuyxa- 
vovxe<; £xelv 7 )<; 7 repl xa<; 0epa7tatva<; iylvexo. 

c (2) Diog. Laert., 11 79-80 (= fr. Ai, ed. Giannantoni 6 ) tells about Aristippos: 

1 Vitruvius, De architecture , i, i, 12 (see above, p. 39). 

2 Cf. below, p. 83. 

3 See above, p. 7off.. 

4 See F. Kuhnert, op. cit. (above, p. 26), p. 6. Cf. M. Guggenheim, op. cit. (above, p. 36), p. 8. 

5 Von Amim, Stoicorum veterum fragmenta (Leipzig 1903). 

6 Gabriele Giannantoni / Cirenaici , Raccolta delle fonte antiche. Traduzione e studio introduttivo. 
Firenze 1938. 
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xoix; t<ov iyxuxXlcov 7rai8eu(jt,dx<ov (jLexaax6vxa<;, <piXoao(pla<; 8 k a7roXet<p0^vTa<; 
6(iolou<; gXeyev elvat xoi<; xtjs IlY)veX67ry)<; p.v7)ax7jpal* xal yap Ixelvouc; MeXav 0 d> 
pL^v xal IloXuSajpav xal tolc; < 5 cXXa<; 0spa7ralva<; ^x etv > ^avxa 8 k p.aXXov 9 } aur/jv 
rijv SlaTuotvav 8 uvaa 0 ai y 9 jp.at, x8 8’ 8p.oiov xal 'Aplaxcov. (Cf. S.F.F., i, 249). 
c (3) ps.-Plutarch, De liberis educandis 7 D (10), p. i£ 26 -i6* ed. Bernardakis: 
dcaxelox; 8 k xal Blcov &Xeyev 6 9t,X6ao90<; 5 xi <fta7rep ol (i.v7)ax7)pe<; xfl IlY)veX67rn 
7 rXy)ai<££eiv Suvafxevot xais xaox 7 )<; ipiyvuvxo 0epa7ralvai<;, ouxco xal ol 
<piXoao<pla<; prj Suvdcpievot xaxaxuxeiv £v xoi<; dcXXotc^ 7rat8eop.a<u xoT<; ou8ev8<; 
<££loi<; £aoxou<; xaxaaxeXexeuouai. 

c (4) Kuhnert does not mention another testimony found in a Munich manuscript, 
where the allegory is put into the mouth of the rhetor Gorgias 1 : Topylat; 6 
£if)T6>p £Xeye xou<; (pikoaotplctQ piv apeXouvxa<; 7tepl 8£ xa lyxuxXia pa 07 )paxa 
ytvopivoo<;(?) 2 opolou<; elvat xots pvqaxyjpai, ot x-qv Il7)veX67rr)v l 0 £Xovxe<; xat<; 
fieparcaivlatv aux7j<; Iplyvuvxo * 6 aox&s xou<; pfjxopac; kcprj 6poloo<; elvat ^axpaxotc;' 
xou<; piv yap £v uSaxi xeXa8etv, xous 8 k Iv xfj yfj. 

Spengel thinks that Gorgias of Leontini (c. 483-376 B.C.) is meant 3 . I feel 
inclined, however, to take the phrase Topyla^ 5 p-qxcop referring to the younger 
Gorgias*. 

Thus we find the popular Penelope-allegory attributed to Aristippus 
(fl. c. 380 B.C.), to Bion the Borysthenite (c. 32^-c. 2££ B.C.), and to 
Aristo of Chios (fl. c. 2£o B.C.). 

Kuhnert (op. cit., p. 7), because of the details given (xal yap ... 
xtX.) holds Aristippos to be the author of the anecdote, although, how¬ 
ever, he may not have used the term xa lyxuxXia 7rat.8eup.aTa, but some¬ 
thing like xa 7rat8eu(i.axa. If his surmise be right, this testimony would 
prove to be irrelevant to our purpose. But what about Aristo’s saying? 
I cannot find any reason to suppose him to have used the term eyxuxXtoc; 
himself. In this connection ps-Plutarch’s report is quite interesting; 
though speaking himself (at the beginning of cap. 10) explicitly of xwv 
(SXXcov t&v xaXoupevcuv eyxuxXtcov 7rai8eu[i.axa)v (p. 1 £19-20) the 
author does not use the word eyxuxXio<; in giving Bion’s saying, but has 
only ev xot<; aXXoi<; 7rat,8eupa(K 5 . I think this remarkable fact strongly 
supports my assumption that Bion did not use the term eyxuxXio<;. The 
argument might prove the more stringent because Bion as slave of a 

1 C.Gt.M. 8 , f. 42 v , quoted by L. Spengel, Euvaycoy 9 \ xexvaiv, sive Artium scriptures ab initiis usque 
ad editos Aristotelis de Rhetorica libros, Stuttgart 1828, p. 70, n. 91. 

2 No doubt, to be read: yXixop£vou<;. 

3 If so, there seems to be no cogent reason to suppose him to have used the term iyxuxXia 
pa 07 )paxa, but it would not be impossible. 

* First cent. B.C., Athenian rhetor of Atticist tendencies, whose lost work Ilepl <7X7 )P<£tcov was 
translated into Latin (abridged) by P. Rutilius Lupus (ed. Halm, Rbetores Latini minores , , pp. 3-21). 
5 In p. 1 63 - 4 , too, the author proves to be a trustworthy compilator, since Bion’s qualification of 
the paideumata as ou8ev8<; #£ia does not fit in very well with ps-Plutarch’s own view (see cap. 10, 
init.). 
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rhetorician seems to have received a good education at Borysthenes 1 . 
Now Dio of Prusa (Chrysostom) says that in his days (first century A.D.) 
Borysthenes was remarkable for its devotion to Homer 2 3 4 * . If we may 
assume some old Homeric traditions in that town — if not, when and 
why would it have started afterwards? —, the Penelope allegory would 
have sounded very well in Bion’s mouth. 

But I think a less speculative argument may be adduced from the 
very contexts of our anecdote as found in the authors mentioned. There 
seems to be some important difference between the wordings as at¬ 
tributed to Aristippos, Aristo, and Gorgias, on the one hand, and those 
ascribed to Bion on the other. The former are reported to have spoken of 
people neglecting philosophy (cpiXoaocplocc; a|xeXouvTe<; or a7toXei<p0evTe<;), 
while Bio speaks of ot cpiXoaocptoc*; fxr) Suva^evoi xaTaTU^stv. Well, then, 
it is beyond doubt that Bion gives the more authentic form of our 
anecdote, since Penelope’s suitors definitely did not neglect Penelope, 
but only had no opportunity to approach her*; it is merely because of 
the mistress’ inaccessibility that they made do with the unworthy maids. 

Finally. It must be noted that Philo’s use of the comparison of the 
handmaid Hagar, taken rightly by Colsons as a close parallel to our 
Homeric allegory, is compatible only with its more authentic version 
as found in ps.-Plutarch and ascribed to Bion. 

I think we may conclude from the above that we find in ps.-Plutarch’s 
rather slavishly copied 6 report of Bion’s anecdote the oldest form extant 
of the famous dictum. If so, the fact that Bion did not use the term 
eyxuxXicx; but only spoke of Ta < 5 cXXa 7catSeu[xaTa seems to be of some 
importance. 

Generally speaking it seems to be obvious that it is the later re¬ 
porters (Stobaeus, first cent. A.D. and Diogenes Laertius, c. 2 go A.D.) 
who introduced the term ey*uxXio<; (7rai.Se(a) into the anecdotes. 


1 Cf. Diog. L. iv, 46f. These biographical details derive from a letter which was addressed by 
Bion to Antigonus Gonatas. 

2 Dio. Chrys., 36,9: “they are all enthusiastic admirers of the poet: most of the citizens know the 
Iliad off by heart ...; their poets refer to Homer alone in their writings. w 

3 Donald R. Dudley (A Hi stay of Cynicism Jrom Diogenes to the 6 th century A.D ., London 1937), p. 62, 
n. 1 quotes Rostovtseflf as telling him that recent archaeological finds at Borysthenes (Olbia) 
strikingly confirm Dio, for over a long period both papyri and inscriptions abound with Homeric 
personal names. 

4 Bion (ap. ps-Plut. p. 16 1 ): 7 rX 7 )ai(££eiv (jltj Suvdtfxevot; Aristippus (ap. Diog. L.11, 79 ): 7T<fcvTa 
8k jxaXXov ^ a utyjv ttjv 8 £o 7 rotvav 8uvaa0at yvjfJLai; Aristo (ap. Stobaeum hi, 246 , 1 ): 
dc 7 tOTUYx<£vovTes Ixetv 7 )<;. 

3 Loeb-translation, Introd ., p. xvi, note (f). 

6 See above, p. 83, n. 5. 
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Meanwhile our conclusion agrees with Kiihnert’s assumption (op. cit., 
pp. 6-7) that the term eyxuxXio^ might have been missing in the 
original sayings of Zenon, Krantor, Aristippos, and Aristo (see above 
p. 82, texts a and b ). 1 

Our surmise that the term eyxuxXio*; 7cou8eia was re-introduced by 
first century Alexandrinian scholarship derives some support from a 
statement Athenaeus (c. 200 A.D.) quotes from two Hellenistic historians 2 . 
He says 3 that they record that the Alexandrinians were the teachers of all 
Greeks and barbarians 4 at a time when the eyxuxXio*; tzollSzIok. had broken 
down by reason of the recurrent disturbances which took place in the 
period of Alexander’s successors. A rejuvenation of all education was 
again brought about during the reign of the seventh Ptolemy who ruled 
over Egypt (Ptolemaeus Kakergetes; he reigned 145-144 B.C.) 5 . 

It seems to be obvious, indeed, that Athenaeus is quoting his 
sources verbatim ; if so, the first century writer Menecles was using the 
term eyxuxXux; 7rou8Eia 6 . 


9 — Conclusion 

Concluding this study the following theses may be advanced: 

Thesis A: During the first half of the fifth century B.C. eyxuxXio*; seems 
to be equivalent of yopeto^ or yopixo^, and eyxuxXicx; 7raiSeia ( = 
yopeia 7rat8eixn<;) concerns all aspects of choric (choreutic) education: 
rhythm, melody (more exactly ‘key’, ‘mode’: appiovla 7 ), and word; it 
deals with what is afterwards called music and gymnastics. Therefore 
the term eyxuxXio<; denoting the combination of £vpu 0 [AO<;, IpLfxeXiQc; 
( = evap(i.6vio<;), and SpifjLeTpo^, refers to music and gymnastic culture 
as being part and parcel of the general ideal of choric education. The 
term eyxuxXto<; raxiSela stands for ‘choric education 1 ; i.e. training to make 


1 For some other allegories, see A. Stamer, op. cit., pp. 38-40. 

2 Menecles of Barca (2 nd cent. B.C.) and Andron of Alexandria (i st cent. B.C.). Cf. F. Jacoby, 
F.H.G. hi A (Leyden 1940), nr. 270 and n D (Berlin 1930), nr. 246. 

3 Deipnosophistai (The Learned Banquet ), iv, 184 B-C. 

*■ This probably means the Romans. 

5 184 B-C: ... ’AXe£av8pei<; elaiv ol 7rai$euaavTe<; tcolvtolc, toi><; "EXXtjvoc*; xal toiIk; 

Pappapous, £xXei7rou<jY)<; tt)<; iyxuxXfou 7rat8ela<; 81a rag yevopiva*; auvExei? 

xiVTjaets iv toi<; xaxa tou<; ’AXe^avSpou 8ta86xou<; £y£vsxo o$v avav£coat^ 7raXiv 

7rai8eta<; a7racnqs xaxa t6v gpSopov paaiXeuaavxa Alyu7rrou IlToXspaTov ... xxX. 

6 According to Jacoby (comm. ad. nr. 246) Andron was quoting Menecles. 

7 See above, p. 61, n. 1. 
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a man ‘harmonious*. The adjective noun eyxuxXio*; said of persons, 
consequently, must have signified ‘ well-trained in choric education , ‘har¬ 
monious’ (being gvpi>0[jio<; -f e|X[xeXy)s -f S|i(j.eTpo<;; see above, pp. 
41; 63ff; 67). 

Arguments : 

1. The Byzantine polymath Joh. Tzetzes (12th cent. A.D.), who sometimes preserves 
valuable pieces of information from Ancient scholarship, says ( Chiliades xi 377, vs £2o- 
£33, p. 422 Kieszling) that we are told by Porphyry and quite a number of other famous 
writers that the term £yx6xXio<; primarily referred to the lyric chorus, secondarily to the 
whole circuit of branches: 

IIEPI THS ETKYKAIOY IIAIAEIAZ xoS' 

520 'EyxuxXia p.a 07 )p,axa, x& Xupixi xuptax;, 

xuplox; xs xal 7 rpc(maxa xaoxrjv r^jv xX^atv ox<Svxa, 

Sltz 6 xot> xuxXcp xbv xopbv xbv Xuptx&v iaxcoxa, 
dv8p&v #vxa 7rsvxr)xovxa, X£ysiv xa<; p.£X(p8£a<;. 
lyxuxXia jza 07 )p.axa, xa Xupixa xuplox;. 

525 8Eux£pax; 8 k xa iyxuxXta (j.a 07 )[Aaxa xaXouvxai 

6 xuxXo<;, x6 ai>p.7r£paa[i.a 7ravxcov xcov p.a 07 )p<£xG>v, 
ypappaxiXT)*;, (biqxopixyj*;, aux 7 )<; 9iXoao9la<; 1 
xal xwv xsaadlpwv 8 k xEyvwv xcov utc' aux7)v 2 xsipivcov, 
xy}c; <£pi 0 poua 7 ]<;, [xouaiXTjc; xal XTjq yscop-Explac; 

530 xal x 9 )<; oupavop£p.ovo<; ai>X 7 )<; dcaxpovop.£a<;. 
lyxuxXta pa 0 T)(jLaxa Ssux^pox; xauxa 7rdlvxa, 
ox; gypa^e IIop9upio<; £v ( 3 £oi<; 91X00690^, 
xal gxspoi puploi 8£ xwv iXXoylfxcov < 5 cv 8 ps<;. 

2. Bekker, Anecdota, 373, 21 gives the gloss: dcxuxXtoc;' 6 dc7raC8£uxo<; 7 rapa llXaxcovt. Not 
occurring in the extant works of the philosopher Plato, the word has been commonly 
ascribed to Plato comicus 3 , but without sufficient reason, I think, since it is quite obvious 
that the phrase 7tapa llXaxcovt without any qualification should refer to the philosopher*. 
However, even if attributed to the Athenian comic writer (last datable reference 389 
B.C.), the word undoubtedly turns out to belong to fifth century vocabulary*. 

The paraphrasis in Liddel and Scott s.v. is quite anachronistic: “one who has not 
gone the round of studies (opp. iyxuxXioi;)”. Kock’s rendering is more cautious: 4 5 inops 
X7)q Iv xuxXcp 7rai8sla<;\ 

What can be safely concluded from the above is (a) the occurrence of dbcuxXicx; in 
fifth century Greek vocabulary; the term denoting a privation presupposes a simultaneous 

1 For 9iXoao9£a = StaXsxxtXT), see above, p. £3flf. 

2 For the mathematical sciences as preparatory of philosophy, see above, pp. 69-73; 79-81, and 
below, pp. 90-91. 

3 Thus T. Kock C.A.F ., 1, p. 601 and J. M. Edmonds, The fragments of Attic comedy , Leiden 1937, 1, 
p. £60. 

* I agree with Kuhnert, op. cit. t p. 16, n. 1. 

5 See also our third argument, below, p. 87. 
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(if not previous) existence of its opposite eyxuxXtos; the latter term, consequently, 
occurred in fifth century Greek, at least, (b) The gloss axuxXio<; = a7ra(8ei>TO<; connecting 
xuxXo<; with rcaiSeia may be quoted in support of the existence of some such phrase like 
£yxuxXio<; 7ratSeia as a fifth century educational formula. Compare axdpeimx; ( = dn<xi- 
SeuTOi; 1 ) besides x°P e ^ a TralSeuaic; 2 and also [xouaix6<; (= well-educated) besides 
(jlouolxy) 7 ratSela. 

3. The composition suffix often appears to be certainly older than its pendant 

‘-o*;’ 3 ; cf. £97)pipio<; (horn.) besides £97)(i,epo<; (class.) and £p.(j.7)vtos besides g(j.p.7)vo<;; just 
the same can be said of £yxuxXio<; besides gyxuxXos. One may compare the homeric 
words ipoyaoTpioc; (besides the later 6p.oYa<rrcop), and u7uoupavt,o<;. Prof.Gonda (Utrecht) 
was kind enough to call my attention to some parallels such as Sanskrit suhastya besides 
suhasta (‘with beautiful hands’), Avestian &ri-mah-ya (= Tasting three months’), and 
Latin bipedius besides bipes ; the same old formation type is found in Latin egregrius. 

4. Plato’s and Philo’s educational terminology evidently allude to some definitely early 
form of choric paideia. (See above, pp. 66-67, and 77-79). 

$. Aeschines, Konra Ttpapyou, ^fF. deals with those of the Athenian laws, going back 
to some degree to the famous lawgiver Solon (c. 640/63$ to soon after $6i/$6o B.C.), 
that concern the teachers in Athens. From his words it appears that the Attic boys were 
instructed in gymnastics and in the art of the Muses, which instruction apparently still 
had something to do with iyxuxXLoi 4 X°P 0 ^- Cap. 10 he says: (the lawgiver) regulates the 
festivals of the Muses in the school-rooms, and of Hermes 3 in the wrestling-schools. 
Finally, he regulates the companionships that the boys may form at school and their 
choric dances” (tcov xop&v tcov iyxuxXtav) 6 • 

6. The proverb ou8£ xpta too Drqaix^pou YiyvcbaxELf;? used in order to speak of the 
height of ill-breeding, seems to presuppose, at least, the substantial value of choric 
paideia as the basis of all education, if not the unique function of choric paideia. 

Thesis B: In a somewhat later stage (from about c. 450 B.C., it seems) 
choric paideia (eyxuxXicx; 7cai8e[a or x°? z ' l(X TcalSeuat^) had diflferentia- 

1 See above, pp. 6if. and 66. 

2 See above, p. 62ff. 

3 See E. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik 1, p. 4$ 1,3. 

4 All MSS give this word, which Adams was bold enough to change into xuxXlo<;, after a suggestion 
by Franke (Teubner, Leipzig, 1888, Praef y p. iv). 

5 The connection with Hermes is still found with later authors e.g. Proclus Diadochus, Commentary 
on the first Alcibiades of Plato, i9$ 4 flf. ed. Westerink. 

6 Unfortunately the texts of the laws such as placed by Aeschines in the hands of the Clerk of the 
Court to be read to the jury as the speech proceeded, seem not to have been published by Aeschines 
with the text of his speeches. What is found in our MSS. was probably composed by some Ancient 
editor. See Loeb-edition, p. 12, n. 1. 

7 Zenobius, 1, 23 (ed. Miller): 008& Tpia too Snrjaix^pou ytyvcbaxeK; ^tcI t&v aTuaiSeuxcov 
xal a(xouao)v etpTjToci ^ 7 uapotp.Ca, hzeiM) $uo <&vTiaTp69ou<; fjSov xal piav £ 7 tg> 86 v * 60 ev 
6veiS^ovTe? <&7tai$euaiav ela> 0 aat X£yetv ,,o xpla £nr)aix6pou yiyvcbaxeK;”. eu86xtp.o<; 
yap 9)V OUTO<; 6 7roir)T)fj£. See O. Hense, Die Abctragodie des Kallias und die Medea des Euripides , 
in: Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie N. F. 31 (1876) [pp. $82-601], p. 601. Also H. Roller, 
article (quoted above, p. 26, n. 3), p. 18$. 
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ted into the two ‘sister arts’ (for the term, see Plato, Rep., 404B) (xouaoaj 
and YU|i.voccmxY), the former of which concerns a man’s soul, the latter 
his bodily gestures. Both of them have pu 0 (i.o<; in common (see above, 
p. 63ff.). We find, however, the term (xouaixy) also as clearly opposed to 
yufivaaTixY). From this time onwards the term (jlouckxo^ seems to have 
adopted, for the greater part, the meaning of early fifth century eyxu- 
xXio<;. Thus |xoi>ctix 6<; = well trained (e(X{xeXy)^ -f IvpuOpux; + S|XfjLeTpo<;), 
as opposed to YUfxvacmxd*;, particularly concerns literary culture . Music 
paideia (fxouaixY) 7raiSela, or eyxuxXio^ 7caiSsla in the somewhat stricter 
sense), itself, differentiates into several t&xvoli: grammar, stylistics, 
poetics (X6yot sung to the accompaniment of the cithara and of some 
rhythmical movements). 


Arguments: 

1. For this development, see our analysis of the evidence concerning early paideia as 
found in Plato’s works, above, pp. 570*., esp. pp. 66-67. 

2 . This stage of Early paideia as consisting of two parts: literary culture (p,oi>aixr), c.q. 
pouaocf) + ypap-paxudj) and gymnastics, is evidenced by quite a number of Ancient 
testimonies: 

(a) Plato, Rep., 376 E 2-5, quoted above, p. gi. Paideia consisting only of music and 
gymnastics is dealt with by Plato, Rep., 376C-412 B. The mathemata, however, dealt 
with ibid. £ 2 i C-g 31 C, are not considered as part of paideia. Compare Symposion, 
187 C8-D2 : dcXX’ £7rei8av §£7) 7rp&<; xoix; <£v0pa>7ro\x; xaxaxp?i<J 0 ai ( 5 >u 0 p.cp xe xal app.ovla 
9 l 7toiouvxa, 6 p.eXo7rotlav xaXouaiv, ^ XP t ^ > i xevov 6 p 0 a><; xoi<; 7ce7roi7) p£voi<; 
p.£Xeoi re xal p£xpoic;, 6 8r) 7rai8ela lxXr) 0 T) ...xtX. 1 Also Protag., 312 A7-B4: AXX’ 
< 5 cpa, & T7U7r6xpaxe<;, 06 xoiauxrjv u7roXapPdveu; aou t^]v 7rapa npajxaydpou pa 07 )atv 
(i.e. to become a sophist) gaea 0 ai, dtXX’ o?a7rep 7tapa xou Ypap.p.aTiaxoo £y£vexo xal 
xi0aptaxou xal 7uai8oxpipou ; xouxgjv yap ai> bcaaxTjv oux ^7rl t^T) £p.a0e<;, ax; 
SYjpioupY^x; £a6p.ev oq, dXX’ £tcI kou8cIoc, ox; x&v ISlcottjv xal x6v £Xeu 0 epov 7rp£Tcet. 
Cf. Alcibiades 1, 106 E 4-8. 

( b ) Xenophon, Resp. Lacaed. n, i, where the author, speaking about the other Greeks 
(i.e. those outside of Sparta), says: xcov piv xolvuv < 5 cXXcov 'EXXtjvcov ol tpaaxovxei; 
xdXXiaxa xoix; ulel<; 7uatSeuetv, £7tei8av xaxiaxa auxoi<; ol 7ratSe<; xa Xey6p,eva 
£uvi&aiv, eu 0 u<; piv hz’ aoxoi<; Tuai8aya)you<; 0 epaTrovxa^ iqxaxaatv, eu 0 u<; 8 i 7 r£p 7 rou<nv 
el<; SiSaaxdXcov p.a 07 )ooplvou<; xal ypappaxa xal poooiXTjv xal xa Iv 7taXalaTpqc. 

(c) Dio (Chrysostomos) of Prusa, xm, 17 p. 18318—21 y on Arnim: aXX' 9 j xt 0 apl£etv 
xal rcaXaleiv xal ypap.paxa pav 0 avovxe<; U7r6 xa>v yov£cov xal xou<; uloix; 8i8aaxovxe<; 
oteo 0 e aaxppovlaxepov xal < 5 cpeivov obaqaetv xt)v 7t6Xe,v ... xxX. 


1 Cf. Plato, Protag., 32^ D-326 C and ps.-Plato, Theages, 122 E8-11, and Clitopho, 407 B8-C3: 
<£XX’ 6pa>vxe<; ypappaxa xal pouatxrjv xal yupvaaxtxTjv 6pa<; xe auxoix; xal xoix; 7rai8a<; 
up&v Ixavcog pepa 07 ]x 6 xa<; - & Si) 7rat8elav dpexTjc; elvat xeX£av ^yeta 0 at - x<5c7ueixa 
ovSkv fjxxov xaxoix; yiyvopfvoix; 7 repl xa xP^ aTa » 00 xaxa9poveixe xrjc; vuv 

7 rai 8 euCTeax; ou8£ Cqxetxe oixivec; up.a<; 7 rauaouai xaux 7 )<; tt)<; <£pou<jla<;; 
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(d) The same trio is found in late (Hellenistic) Comedy, as appears from Terentius, 
Eunuchusm , 2,vss. 23-25: 

fac periclum in litteris, 
fac in palaestra, in musicis: quae liberum 
scire aequomst adulescentem, sollertem dabo. 

(e) Aristotle, Politico viii 3, 1337 says that some people (gvioi) add ypacpixif) (the 

art of painting and drawing) to the usual trio: £<m 8k x£xxapa cxeS&v & ^atSe\jeiv 
elcoOaai, yp^paxa xal yufivaoxix^v xal {xouaiXTjv, xal x£xapxov gvioi ypaqxx^v. 

3. pouoixf) as generic term for literary culture ([xouoixt) + ypa(Ap.axix^) I s evidenced 
by many Ancient testimonies: 

(a) Aristophanes, Knights , vss. 188-189: 

dcXX’ &ydt 0 ’ oi>8£ pouotXTjv l7rtaxap.ai 
7 tXt)v ypajxpaTcov, xal xauxa {iivxoi xaxa xax£><;. 

From the phrase [aolxuxyjv.. .7tXt)v ypap.p.<£xG>v it clearly appears that grammar, at that 
time, was part of music paideia. Compare the scholia ad locum (ed. Dindorf, Oxford, 
1838): ad 188 ou8£ p.ouaix7)v £7rlarxap.ai] "Oxi fxouaiXTjv ttjv iyxuxXiov 7cai8elav qnjaL 
yp£[xpaxa 8k xa 7 rpo>xa axoixeia- Set xou<; Biepxoiiivoix; 1 81a ypap.p.axtov 
7 uatSeoea 0 at. *?) yap TcatSela xouc; <£x 67 tou<; £xxp£ 7 uei Xoytofxou?. 

ad 189 7cXV ypapLjxaTcov] Oi yap d^icofxaxoc; <£vxi7roioup.evot (‘those who aspired after 
social distinction’) r?)v £yxuxXiov paXiaxa £7rai8euovxo 2 7tat8elav. *H 8k £yxuxXio<; 
7tatSela Sta 7 rac rr\q £x<opet xal 7 ratSeuCTea)(; xal £u 0 fzov 3 7 cavx&<; xal xivf)[xaxo<;. 
x&v xauxrjv 7 rat 8 eu 07 ]vat x&v 07 )patov , E7rap.etvd)v8av xal 6cXXoo<; 8k 7roXXou<; xal 
<£ya 0 oi>(; < 5 cv 8 pa<; rcapa 7tXe(oaiv taxopeixai. 

We learn from these scholia that at earlier times (viz. at Aristophanes’ days) ^ £yxuxXto<; 
7ratSela = ptouatxT], and contains the whole of music paideia. The very reduction of 
£yxuxXio<; 7uatSeCa to music paideia or generally speaking sermocinal education 3 only is 
the more remarkable and important to our purpose, since our scholiast evidently has the 
later etymology of £yxuxXio<; (‘whole circuit’) in mind (cf. 8iepxopivou<; 8ta n&frqc; 
7 ratSeuoeco<;). 

( h ) Aeschines, xaxa TtpdlpXOo, 10, may also be quoted in support of our Thesis B. For 
the passage see above, p. 87. 

(c) Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 1, 2(4): Summam eruditionem Graeci sitam censebant in ner¬ 
vorum vocumque cantibus: igitur et Epaminondas princeps meo iudicio Graeciae fidibus 
praeclare cecinisse dicitur Themistoclesque aliquot ante annis, cum in epulis recusaret 
lyram, est habitus indoctior. Ergo in Graecia musici Jloruerunt discebantque id omnes nec qui 
nesciebat satis excultus doctrina putabatur. 

(d) Quintilian, De instit. orat. 1 10,9-10: Atque ego vel iudicio veterum poteram esse 
contentus. Nam quis ignorat musicen (ut de hac primum loquar) tantum iam illis antiquis 
temporibus non studii modo verum etiam venerationis habuisse, ut iidem musici et votes et 
sapientes iudicarentur (mittam alios) Orpheus et Linus; ... Itaque et Timagenes auctor est 
omnium in litteris studiorum antiquissimam musicen extitisse, et testimonio sunt 

1 Schol. Victor, has xou<; <£vayivcoaxovxa<;. 

2 Schol. Victor, has 7 ratSeuovxai, see Scholia graeca in Aristophanem , ed. Diibner, Paris (Didot), 1877. 

3 ■$) yap 7uai8ela xou<; dx^rcouc; £xxp£7rei Xoyia(jiou<; (Scholion in Aristoph., Equites , vs 188, see 
above). 
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clarissimi poetae, apud quos inter regalia convivia laudes heroum ac deorum ad citharam 

canebantur.Quibus certe palam confirmat auctor eminentissimus musicen cum 

divinarum etiam rerum cognitions esse coniunctam. 

Ibid., 17-18: Transeamus igitur id quoque, quod grammatice quondam ac musice iunctae 
fuerunt; siquidem Archytas atque Euenus etiam subiectam grammaticen musicae puta- 
verunt, et eosdem utriusque rei praeceptores fuisse cum Sophron ostendit, mimorum 
quidem scriptor sed quern Plato adeo probavit, ut suppositos capiti libros eius, cum 
moreretur, habuisse credatur, turn Eupolis, apud quern Prodamus et musicen et litteras 
docet, et Marcias, qui est Hyperbolus, nihil se ex musice scire nisi litteras confitetur. 
Aristophanes quoque non uno libro sic institui pueros antiquitus solitos esse demonstrat. 

Thesis C: 'EyxuxXio^ 7raiSeta being, at first, both music and gymnastics 
(see Thesis A), and concerning, afterwards, literary culture only ((jlouckxy)) 
apart from gymnastics (see Thesis B), definitely did not contain at first 
(e.g. in Plato’s days) the so-called mathemata or mathematical sciences. 

Arguments: 

1. For {xouatxr) as evidently not containing the mathemata , first see the arguments 
adduced in support of Thesis B. 

2. Seneca, Epist. 88, 21-23. The author gives here Posidonius* 1 division of the artes. 
The matter is somewhat complicated in that Seneca clearly takes a lower view of them 
than Posidonius did. After a rather sharp rejection (capp. 1-21) of the so-called ‘liberal 
studies’ ( studia liberalia) — of which he names (capp. 3ff.) grammar, music, geometry, and 
astronomy, evidently as representatives of the whole curriculum — Seneca recapitulates 
his own view, after a possible objection: (“Quid ergo? nihil nobis liberalia conferunt 
studia?”) as follows: “Ad alia multum, ad virtutem nihil: nam et hae viles ex professo 
artes quae manu constant, ad instrumenta vitae plurimum conferunt, tamen ad virtutem 
nihil pertinent”. Then, the fictitious opponent asks: ‘quare ergo liberalibus studiis filios 
erudimus?’. Seneca, now, seems to tone down his severe claims: after having just before 
said ‘ad virtutem nihil’, he now seems to admit them as preliminary to ‘true philosophy’: 
non quia virtutem dare possunt, sed quia animum ad accipiendam virtutem praeparant. 

He gives an analogon, cap. 21: quemadmodum prima ilia, ut Antiqui vocabant, littera- 
tura, per quam pueris elementa traduntur, non docet liberales artes, sed mox perci- 
piendis locum parat, sic liberales artes non perducunt animum ad virtutem, sed ex- 
pediunt. This somewhat milder view is supported, then, by Posidonius’ division of the 
artes; (ibid. 21-23). 

Posidonius divided them into four groups: (1) artes vulgares et sordidae, (2) artes 
ludicrae, (3) artes pueriles, (4) artes liberales: quattuor ait esse artium Posidonius 
genera: sunt vulgares et sordidae, sunt ludicrae, sunt pueriles, sunt liberales. 

No doubt, Seneca’s only intention in giving Posidonius’ division is to deal with 
the latter’s view of the artes liberales. Posidonius turns out to claim for them a place in 
philosophy: Quemadmodum, inquit (sc. Posidonius), est aliqua pars philosophiae na- 
turalis, est aliqua moralis, est aliqua rationalis, sic et haec quoque liberalium artium turba 
locum sibi in philosophia vindicat. (cap. 24). Posidonius holds the view that being the 

1 In this letter Seneca is probably quoting from Posidonius’ Protrepticus (Ilepl too 7cpoTp£7reo0at 
y') which dealt with all training preliminary to philosophy. For this work, see W. Gerhausser, 
Der Protreptikos des Posidonios , Diss. Heidelberg 1912. 
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auxiliary sciences of philosophy, the liberal arts are part of it. He instances the relation 
of geometry to philosophic! naturalis: cum ventum est ad naturales quaestiones, geometriae 
testimonio statur: ergo eius quam adiuvat , pars est (ibid.). Seneca rejects this view in 
showing the non-identity of auxilium and pars (cap. 2$). Capp. 26-28 Seneca shows the 
different approaches of the philosopher and the scientists in dealing with the same 
subjects. 

What can be safely assumed on the evidence of Seneca’s words is not only that 
Posidonius considered the liberal arts as auxiliatory sciences to philosophy, and, conse¬ 
quently (in his eyes), as parts of it, but also — and that is my point, now — that he meant 
by the term artes liberales only the mathemata (yecop.ETpla, <£pi 0 [X 7 ]Ttx 7 j, dtaTpovopda) 1 . 
This appears from Seneca’s reply in capp. 25-28, where the author evidently only 
speaks of the mathematical branches. Mette rightly refers ( loc . laud.) to Geminus* 
commentary on Posidonius’ Metereologica p. 283 ed. Manitius, where it appears, again, 
that Posidonius held the mathemata y not the arts of literary culture, to be the auxiliatory 
sciences, and therefore parts, of philosophy 2 . 

From this point of view we have to read cap. 2 3 of Seneca’s letter. 

Ep. 88, cap. 23: Pueriles sunt et aliquid habentes liberalibus simile hae artes 
quas £yxuxXlou<; Graeci, nostri autem liberales vocant. Solae autem liberales 
sunt, — immo, ut dicam verius, liberae 3 —, quibus curae virtus est. 

What we may conclude from the above is that in Posidonius’ division the artes 
liberales consisted of the mathematical sciences, while the artes pueriles contained liter¬ 
ary culture only 4 5 . Thus conceived they are preliminary to the liberal arts which, in their 
turn, play a similar role in respect of ‘true philosophy’s. 

Well, then, it is the artes pueriles which, Posidonius says, are called £yxoxXiot by 
the Greeks (and, Seneca adds, artes liberales by the Romans) 6 . 

Our conclusion must be that Posidonius took the lyxuxXioi as comprising 

literary culture only (early (jlouctixt)). 

3. Strabo I 1, 22. The author defines: I mean by ‘ statesman ’ not the man who is wholly 
uneducated (t6v 7ravTa7uocaiv dbralSeuTov), but t6v p.eTaarx6vxa t 9 j<; re iyxuxXfou xal 
aov7)0 ouq dtywyYjs toi<; £Xeu 0 £poi<; xal toi<; cpiXoaocpouatv. 

The very place of te (before iyxuxXlou, not after) forces us to assume that Strabo 

1 As far as I know only H. J. Mette (article quoted above, p. 81, n. 6) p. 304 has rightly seen 
that Posidonius’ liberal arts do not contain the subjects of literary culture (grammatical dialectica, 
rhetorica ). Mette’s excellent study, however, only deals with the later (first century B.C.) meaning 
of our term. 

2 See also K. Reinhardt, Poseidonios y Munich 1921, pp. 43-54 and his article in Realenzjklopadie 
des Altertums (1, 22), published also separately: Poseidonios von Apameia y der Rhodier genannt y Stuttgart 
1 954; coll. 644-646: * Philosophic und Fachwissenschaft*. 

3 No doubt, this parenthesis is Seneca’s. 

4 Cf. Seneca, Ep. 88, 20: prima ilia, ut Antiqui vocabant, litteratura, per quam pueris elementa 
traduntur. For litteratura — ypafi.[i.aTLXTf), see Quintilian, 11, 1,4: et ypa|X[xaTiXTfj, quam in 
Latinum transferentes litteraturam vocaverunt ... etc. 

5 See ibid. y cap. 21, quoted above, p. 90. 

6 Seneca’s usage is rather confusing owing to the fact that he thinks that the term studia liberalia 
should really be defined as ‘the pursuit of wisdom worthy of the free man’ and does not recognize 
the liberalitas of any prepaedeutic art or science. (Cf. Richard M. Gummere in the Loeb trans¬ 
lation). Moreover Seneca obscures the matter in adding nostri autem liberales vocant. This addition 
about Latin usage forces him to introduce Posidonius’ fourth group (artes liberales ) with the phrase 
“solae autem liberales, immo, ut dicam verius, liberae”. 
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speaks here of two parts of iycoy (0 £yxuxXto<; &Y<*Yh* an( l ( 2 ) ®uvt) 07 )<; iyoyii 
role; £Xeu 0 £poi<; xal toi<; 91X0009000^ (“that education which is usual in the case of the 
free men and the students of philosophy”). The same interpretation is given also by 
Mette 1 and Kiihnert 2 , the former of which rightly refers to Posidonius 3 . The similarity 
between Strabo and Posidonius is remarkable, indeed. His ouvrj 0 T)<; dycoyr) toI<; 
£Xeu 0 £pot<; xal toI$ 91X0009000^ seems to be closely connected to Posidonius* 
liberal arts serving as a preparatory study for the students of philosophy (see above, 
sub (2)). 

Therefore the conclusion seems to be quite justified that Strabo’s lyxoxXto<; dcywyir), 
too, contains literary culture only. 

4. The lexicon known by the name ‘Suidas’ (more correctly Suda, h SouSa), compiled 
about the end of the tenth century A.D. and mainly based upon late abridgements and 
selections from Ancient authors, gives several meanings of our term* and ends its survey 
by giving (ed. Adler 11,1989-10, sub 1 34) this meaning: ’EyxuxXta X^yexai xal Ta TconqTixa: 
“the term £yx\jxXto<; is also used for literary culture” 3 . 

Thesis D: From the first century B.C. onwards the term eyxuxXicx; 
7taiSeia re-introduced by Neopythagoreanism, is used in order to denote 
the new ideal of all-round education preparatory to any specialistic training 
(especially to that of the future orator). From then on the lyxtixXia 
pa 07 )(AaT<x are the constitutive parts of eyxiixXio<; 7cai8e£a which is the 
whole circuit (xuxXo<;) of both the arts of literary culture and the 
mathematical sciences. 

Henceforth the term [xa 0 Y)[xaTa is used promiscuously for the 
branches of literary culture and for the mathematical sciences 6 . Even the 
term poucrixY), on the other hand, is sometimes used in order to denote 
the whole curriculum of literary arts and mathematical sciences 2 . 

With Philo the Jew (and in the Neopythagorean School of Alexan¬ 
dria?) we find a remarkable mingling of old choric terminology and the 
later view of the ‘bond of all sciences’. 

1 op. cit.y p. 305. 

2 op. cit.y p. 14, n. 1. 

3 “wahrend Strabon ... eher auf Poseidonios zuriickgreifen diirfte.” (p. 305). 

* E.g. sub 133 (ed. Adler 11, 198 1-3 we find the quotation from the Aristophanes scholia, quoted 
above, p. 89 (ad 189). 

5 For this meaning of 7UOt7)Tix6<;, see Liddell and Scott, s.v., sub 11. 

6 This usage was not quite new. Plato, who uses the word p.a 0 Y)[xa in his Republic in sharp opposition 
to gymnastics and literary culture, sometimes has (xa 0 lf)p.a for whatever branch of learning. Laches y 
182 B^ff.; Soph.y 224C1 (xa x&v < 5 tXXcuv xeyv&v p.a 07 )fxaxa); Laws vn, 79^ D6-8. On the 
contrary ibid.y 817 the term only denotes the mathematical sciences. 

7 It seems worth noting here that Plato, CratyluSy 406A connects Mouaai and (XOiKUXT) via the verb 
(l&< 70 at with scientific pursuit and philosophy. No doubt, we have to see this in close connection 
with his view (Phaedo y 61 A) of true philosophy as ‘the highest music’ (see above, p. £2ff.). Cf. 
Proclus, In Crat. comm. io3 6 ff. ed. Pasquali and his commentary on the first Alcibiades of Plato, 
i92 ! 9ff. ed. Westerink. Cp., however, ibid.y i94 2 ff., where (xa 0 Y)(xaTa are the mathematical 
sciences only. 
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Arguments: 

1. For some adstruction and arguments in support of this thesis, first see above pp. 77-82. 

2. Joh. Tzetzes, Chiliades , xi 377, vss ^24-^33 (see also above, p. 86): 

lyxiixXia pa0Tf)(xaTa, xa Xupixoc xuplox;. 

Seircipcoc; 8 k iyxuxXta pa0T?)(j.axa xaXouvxai 
6 xuxXo<;, x6 oup.7r£pacjfxa 7ravxcov xcov p.a07)(j.dtx<ov. 

d) c, gyP 01 ^ 6 nop<pupto<; £v piou; 91X00690^ 
xal krepoi (xupfoi x&v £XXoylp,cov <5cv8pe<;. 

3. For quite a number of quotations from Ancient authors who use our term for the 
whole circuit of subjects, see F. Kiihnert, Allgemeinbildung und Fachbildung in der Antike 
(Berlin 1961), pp. 18 ff. 


Appendix . On the development of the word eyxuxXtos 

All meanings of eyxuxXux; (the technical and the non-technical ones) 
seem to have derived from the same original meaning: eyxuxXtog (<ev 
xuxXto) ‘ being in a circle (circuit, chorus).' From ‘ being in the chorus' derived 
‘ keeping the right place in the chorus' . The word primarily formed part of 
the technical terminology of Greek education, and when used for 
persons, denoted the man who is well-educated in choric paideia , 'har¬ 

monious' . From this derived the wider senses of 'orderly', 'suitable ', 
'moderate'. The latter meaning ('moderate') developed into ‘ non-par¬ 
ticular', 'non-special', 'not-exceeding the common way — 'modest', 'small'. Cf. 
the similar development of meaning of eppieXY)^: 'harmonious', 
'orderly', 'suitable' etc., 'modest', 'small', (Plato, Laws, 760 A2 and 
Aristotle, Polit., 1327 b 1 s ) 1 . From the days of Isocrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle the word eyxuxXioc;, when used non-technically, had no other 
sense than ‘ non-special', 'every-day', 'ordinary ' 2 . This seems to be one of 
the reasons that the term eyxoxXio<; tzoliSzIol fell out of use as a technical 
term for fourth century paideia. 

Nijmegen 
Sophia weg 73 


1 Cf. the similar development of xdapuoc;: 'well-ordered ', ‘ moderate' —> *modest' (Xenophon, Mem. 
Socr. in, 11, 14). 

2 Note the remarkable fact that while using the term £yxuxXlO<; for ‘ every-day' etc. Isocrates and 
Aristotle used other terms in speaking of ‘ every-day training '. See above, pp. 37 and 58. 
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Reflexions sur quelques deceptions 
remarquables dans les Actes de S. Marcel le 
Centurion 

FRANCOIS MASAI 


L a Passion du centurion Marcel, execute a Tanger le 30 octobre 298, 
reproduit les actes memes du proces. Ceux-ci, de leur cote, ont 
tenu lieu de passion pour la lecture liturgique en certaines eglises, 
de sorte qu’ils nous sont egalement parvenus en une tradition ma- 
nuscrite independante. Le controle mutuel des textes ainsi transmis 
permet done d’acceder a la teneur exacte d’un document d* archives 
romaines remontant a Tepoque de Diocletien. 

Ce cas privilegie merite de retenir toute V attention des hagiographes 1 , 
des historiens 2 et des philologues. Ceux-ci notamment doivent encore 
editer les Actes et la Passion de Marcel de fa^on critique et les interpreter 
avec toute l’exactitude possible. En deux etudes, publiees ailleurs, j’ai 
tente pour ma part de reparer les fautes qui avaient defigure le plus 
gravement ce venerable texte*. Je voudrais soumettre ici a l’examen des 
specialistes quelques acceptions de termes latins qui m’ont paru re¬ 
marquables, soit en raison de leur rarete, soit a cause des questions de 
methode qu’elles soulevent. 

D’ordinaire on etudie les ecrits medievaux avec Tarriere-pensee 
qu’ils sont a comprendre exactement comme les auteurs classiques. 
L* hypothese d’une autre acception n’est envisagee que dans le cas ou un 
mot se demontre absolument rebelle a ce procede. Et, sans doute, n’y 
a-t-il pas lieu de se departir d’une methode qui a donne des resultats 

1 Les Bollandistes l’ont etudie avec une diligence particuliere, voir plus specialement: h.delahaye, 
Les Actes de S.Marcel le centurion (Analecta Bollandiana , 41, 1923, p. 257-287); b. de gaiffier, 
V«Elogium» dans la Passion de saint Marcel le Centurion (Bulletin du Cange , 16, 1942, p. 127-136); 
et S. Marcel de Tanger ou de Leonl Evolution d'une legende (Analecta Bollandiana , 61, 1943, p. 116-139). 
Ces travaux fournissent en outre les renseignements bibliographiques necessaires. 

2 A signaler l’interet porte a notre texte par Paul allard, La persecution de Diocletien et le triomphe de 
TEglise , 1, Paris, 1890; A. harnack, Militia Christi , Tubingue, 1905; z. garcia villada, Historia 
Eclesiastica de Espana t. 1, Madrid, 1929; j. carcopino, Le Maroc antique (Paris, 1943), ch. iv: La 
fin du Maroc romain, qui reproduit un memoire publie, sous ce titre, dans les Melanges d } Archeologie 
et d'Histoire, 1939, p. 349-448; w. seston, A propos de la «Passio Marcelli centurionis». Remarques sur 
les origines de la persecution de Diocletien (Aux sources de la tradition chretienne. Melanges ojferts a M. 
Goguel y Neuchatel-Paris, 1950, p. 239-246). 

3 Voir: Pour une edition critique des Actes du centurion Marcel ( Byzantion , 35, 1965,) et Melectures 
d'abreviations romaines dans les Actes du centurion Marcel (Scriptorium , 19, 1966,). 
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satisfaisants dans P ensemble. Neanmoins ne conviendrait-il pas de 
l’appliquer de fa£on un peu moins aveugle et, surtout, un peu moins 
exclusive ? 

II n’est meme pas interdit de penser qu’il serait quelquefois utile 
d’inverser Penquete, de partir deceptions evidentes dans un contexte 
medieval pour rechercher oil ces memes acceptions conviendraient 
dans les textes anterieurs. Ceux-ci pourraient en recevoir, le cas 
echeant, une interpretation plus sure et plus precise. L’ecueil a eviter 
est ici ranachronisme. On ne voit toutefois pas pourquoi cette methode, 
maniee avec prudence, resterait forcement dangereuse et sterile. En 
grec, elle a donne d’excellents resultats. Des textes de toutes les epo- 
ques ont ete compris avec plus de precision en tenant compte de Pac- 
ception que tel mot ou telle expression possede encore dans le langage 
actuellement pratique par les Grecs. Rien n’empeche que le latin 
vivant du moyen age ne serve a cerner de plus pres le sens d’un mot ou 
d’un passage dans un texte anterieur. La cloison que les historiens ont 
elevee autrefois entre Pantiquite et le moyen age, ne resiste guere aux 
curiosites d’une science degagee des compartimentages scolaires. Pour¬ 
quoi la separation serait-elle plus reelle dans le domaine linguistique que 
dans les autres? 

Un exemple assez probant de cette utilite de revoir les procedes 
traditionnels d’interpretation me semble justement fourni par un pas¬ 
sage des Actes du centurion Marcel. 

Le crime dont ce martyr fut accuse depassait la competence du gou- 
verneur de province - celui de Leon sans doute, en Poccurrence. C’est 
le «praeses» lui-meme qui le declare dans la sentence par laquelle il 
renvoie Paffaire au tribunal du vicaire du diocese des Espagnes, siegeant 
pour lors a Tanger. Voici d’ailleurs les termes exacts de ce jugement, 
rendu en premiere instance: «temeritatem tuam dissimulare non pos¬ 
sum, et ideo referam hoc... Ipse transmitteris ad... Agricolanum 
agentem uicem praefectorum praeterio .. ,» I 

Les points de suspension ont ici pour but de nous eviter de devoir 
prendre parti entre les variantes des manuscrits, ce qui nous entramerait 
dans des problemes difficiles et sans rapport avec notre propos, qui est 
la determination du sens de temeritas. 

Peu de traducteurs fran^ais seront sans doute tentes de consulter un 
lexique avant de rendre en notre langue le passage en question. II faut 
d’ailleurs convenir que s’ils s’avisaient de recourir aux dictionnaires 


1 Voir delahaye, Op. tit., § 3 (p. 261-262 et 264-26^). 
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fondes sur le depouillement de la litterature latine classique, ils n’y 
puiseraient qu’un encouragement au mouvement premier qui lespoussait 
certainement a comprendre temeritas par son derive fran^ais timerite. 
C’est, en effet, ce mot ou des synonymes que les lexiques latins-fran^ais 
usuels presentent pour rendre le termelatin. On ne s’etonnera done pas 
de Paccord qu’on rencontre, a deux siecles de distance, entre les in- 
terpr&tes fran9ais de la Passio Marcelli. 

Des le temps ou Dom Ruinart edita ses Acta sincera 1 des martyrs, une 
traduction en fut publiee par Drouet de Maupertuy 2 3 4 5 . La passage qui 
nous occupe y est ainsi rendu: «Votre emportement, reprit Fortunat, 
a trop eclate pour que je puisse le dissimuler.. .»*. D’autre part, il y a 
quelques annees J. Carcopino etait amene a traduire le meme document. 
II n’hesita pas davantage et ecrivit: «Je ne puis taire ta temerite.. .» 4 . 

Ces traductions sont faites selon la methode traditionnelle, et, il faut 
bien le dire, aucun contresens evident ne nous avertit d’avoir a proceder 
d’une autre fa^on. Pourtant consultons les dictionnaires du latin medie¬ 
val, celui de Niermeyer par exemple. Nous y lisons a Particle temeritas: 
«delit grave ... en part, effusion de sang ... In usum aduocatorum sunt 
deputata tertia pars bannorum et satisfactio temeritatum». La citation 
est extraite d’un acte de Pempereur Henri IV, date de 11045. 

Dans Pexemple allegue le doute n’est pas possible, temeritas ne signifie 
pas temerite , audace , etc., mais tres exactement delit, ainsi que le lexico- 
graphe Pa bien reconnu. Mais pourquoi Pacception de «delit» ne serait- 
elle pas anterieure au moyen age ? 

Il est certain que le verbe temerare signifiait «violer», «enfreindre la 
loi», des Pantiquite romaine. Ce sens est atteste notamment par des 
textes juridiques sensiblement contemporains de nos Actes, dans le 
Code theodosien par exemple: «tres libras persoluet si statuta fuerint 
temerata» 6 . 

A priori done, peut-on dire, temeritas , abstrait de temerare , devait 
avoir cette signification de «delit», d'infraction a la loi». Par consequent 
le texte medieval signale par Niermeyer doit faire rechercher si la pre¬ 
sence de cette acception, logiquement postulee, ne se trouverait pas 

1 Acta primorum martyrum sincera et selecta y opera et studio th. ruinart, ed. 2a, Amsterdam, 1713, 

p. 302-304. 

2 drouet de maupertuy, Les veritables actes des martyrs , recueillis ... par Th. Ruinart , t. I, Paris, 
1708, p.443-447. 

3 Op. cit.y p. 443. 

4 carcopino, Le Maroc antique , p. 276. 

5 Voir: j. f. niermeyer, Mediae Latinitatis lexicon minus, fasc. 11, Leyde, 1964, p. 1016. 

6 Cod. Theod., vm, viii, 4. 
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confirmee dans des textes plus anciens, par un nouvel examen plus 
attentif. 

Reprenons dans cet esprit le passage des Actes de Marcel ou figure le 
mot temeritas. Le sens de temerite nous semble-t-il encore le mieux 
adapte au contexte? Sans doute, celui-ci ne s’oppose-t-il pas a pareille 
traduction, du moins de fa^on brutale. Mais observons qu’il ne V impose 
pas non plus de maniere evidente. 

Le centurion Marcel a ete arrete pour avoir refuse de prendre part aux 
ceremonies qui marquaient l’anniversaire imperial du 21 juillet, et pour 
avoir jete publiquement a cette occasion les insignes de son grade plutot 
que de se soumettre aux obligations religieuses que la carriere militaire 
en cette cireonstance. Sa conduite temoigne d’une «audace» 
incontestable. Ceux qui la regrettaient la taxaient sans doute de «teme- 
rite». Ainsi peuvent s’expliquer les traductions proposees. Cependant 
une certaine difficulte subsiste dans ce cas, et Drouet de Maupertuy 
l’a bien eprouvee puisqu’il a estime devoir paraphraser le texte pour 
confirmer le sens qu’il attribuait au mot temeritatem: «votre emporte- 
ment («temeritas») a trop eclate». Qu’est-ce a dire? Pour lui, Fortunat 
aurait estime le scandale trop grand pour pouvoir etre etouffe et, par 
consequent, le juge de premiere instance, bienveillant en somme pour 
le centurion, lui aurait reproche sa temerite plus que son acte meme. 
Mais rien dans le contexte ne permet de deviner les sentiments per¬ 
sonnels du gouverneur sur cette affaire. 11 se declare simplement in¬ 
competent, puis transmet dossier et prevenu au tribunal de son supe- 
rieur hierarchique. C’est celui-ci qui peut evidemment seul porter une 
appreciation sur le fond. 

N’y aurait-il meme pas, dans le chef du gouverneur incompetent, une 
singuliere audace a pretendre qu’il aurait pu cacher au vicaire du diocese 
un crime qui relevait de sa seule juridiction? Et il convient d’ajouter 
que les mots «temeritatem tuam dissimulare non possum» se lisent dans 
les documents transmis par le tribunal local a celui de Tanger. 

Aucune de ces difficultes ne subsiste, si Ton accorde a temeritas le 
sens que suggerent Pemploi juridique du verbe correspondant temerare 
et la signification bien attestee de delit donnee au mot temeritas par le 
moyen age 1 . Le moins qu^n puisse affirmer, en tout etat de cause, est 
que la signification medievale de delit est celle qui correspond le mieux 
a la situation et au contexte. Ainsi interpretee, la sentence de Fortunat 



1 On trouve plus loin, dans une note compUmentaire due k M. Paul Orgels (note i), une confir¬ 
mation tir£e de Festus, c*est-a-dire d’un grammanien sensiblement contemporain de notre texte. 
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signifie exactement ce qu’on attendait d’un juge qui se desiste: «Ton 
delit, je ne puis que le porter a la connaissance de mon superieur et 
toi-meme te faire conduire a son tribunals 

Si Ton accepte cette explication, il faudra bien admettre qu’il existe 
done des cas oil les textes medievaux peuvent nous aider efficacement a 
penetrer le sens precis de textes antiques. Rien d’etonnant en somme a 
cela: d’anciennes acceptions latines peuvent s’etre transmises intactes, 
par tradition vivante, aux ecrivains du moyen age, et n’etre plus dis- 
cemables actuellement dans les textes anterieurs qu’a la lumiere 
d’emplois medievaux, par chance mieux degages de toute ambiguite. 

La comprehension d’un autre passage des Actes de Marcel me semble 
reclamer un traitement plus original. Pour Pinterpreter correctement 
j’estime difficile, en tout cas, d’y reconnaitre Pune des acceptions 
consignees dans les dictionnaires classiques. 

Lorsqu’il eut decide d’en referer au vicaire des prefets qui, pour les 
Espagnes et la Mauritanie Tingitane, residait alors a Tanger, Fortunat 
redigea Facte d’accusation. Les Actes nous Pont conserve. Or voici en 
quels termes les faits delictueux s’y trouvent consignes: «Manilius 
Fortunatus Agricolano suo salutem. Die felicissimo ac to to orbe bea- 
tissimo natalis genuini dominorum nostrorum eorundem Augustorum- 
que Caesarum cum solemne celebremus, Domine Aureli Agriculane, 
Marcellus, centurio ordinarius nescio qua correptus amentia, se ultro 
discinxit balteum et spatam, et uitem quam gerebat proiiciendam esse arbi¬ 
trates est ante ipsa principia dominorum nostrorum . Quod factum necesse 
habui perferre ad potestatem tuam, etiam et ipse esse transmissum» x . 

II n*est pas question de traduire ni de commenter Pentierete de 
cette missive du fonctionnaire romain a son superieur hierarchique. 
Dans Pensemble elle est du reste suffisamment claire. Pour notre propos, 
seuls les mots imprimes en italiques reclament des eclaircissements. 
Fortunat y explique que Marcel a jete a terre le cep de vigne, insigne 
du centurion. Il precise qu’il a fait cela «ante ipsa principia dominorum 
nostrorum». Que faut-il entendre au juste par la? 

Le P. de Gaiffier estime que principia doit designer, en Poccurrence, 
«soit Pemplacement qui longe la via principalis, soit le front des troupes 
rangees a cet endroit du camp» 1 2 . 

1 Le texte est ici donn£ d’apr^s b. de gaiffier, S. Marcel de Tanger p. 119, qui reproduit 
jusqu’en ses particularity orthographiques le manuscrit de Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 494 (ancien 
A-76), seul t6moin ind£pendant de cette partie des Actes. 

2 II me semble utile de transcrire int£gralement cette page Erudite du savant Bollandiste, elle 
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Pareille interpretation peut s’appuyer sur de nombreux passages 
d’auteurs anciens ou principia a effectivement ce sens. Pourtant nous ne 
pouvons nous contenter du contexte historique, general. II faut d’abord 
voir si le contexte grammatical n’impose pas un choix precis parmi les 
sens attestes pour le mot en question. Or, si «etat-major», «ligne de 
front», et autres sens militaires de principia sont evoques de fa^on fort 
plausible ici, puisqu’il s’agit d’un delit commis par un militaire dans 
l’exercice de ses fonctions, il est non moins certain qu’aucune de ces 
traductions ne convient au contexte grammatical. Le mot principia n’est 
pas isole, en effet, mais precede du demonstratif ipsa et, surtout, il est 
suivi du genitif possessif dominorum nostrorum. Il importe evidemment 
de donner a principia une interpretation qui s’accorde avec ces precisions, 
ou, plus exactement encore, celles-ci doivent nous guider dans la re¬ 
cherche du sens qui convient au substantif pour qu’elles puissent lui 
servir de determinatifs. Or, il est trop clair qu’aucune des acceptions de 
la forme plurielle stereotypee principia n’est ici recevable. Impossible 
de comprendre alors qu’il s’agisse des principia «memes de nos seigneurs » 9 
c’est-&-dire des tetrarques. 

Ce genitif nous oblige ainsi a poser une question prealable: n’est-ce 
pas le pluriel dominorum qui a entraine celui de principia ? N’est-ce point 
un simple prejuge qui a fait chercher exclusivement sous la forme 
stereotypee du pluriel le sens du mot employe dans notre texte? Le 
complement possessif etant un pluriel, principia peut etre ici un veritable 
pluriel grammatical. En d’autres termes, le sens du mot ne doit pas se 
chercher necessairement parmi les acceptions relevees dans les diction- 


facilitera notre discussion: «Dans le vocabulaire de l’arm^e, le mot principia a un sens bien deter¬ 
mine. Forcellini l’explique de la maniere suivante: «Principia sunt locus in castris, ubi erat prae- 
torium et tabemacula legatorum et tribunorum militum et signa legionum: et ubi conciones 
militares et consilia habebantur, ius dicebatur, sacra fiebant». Comme on l’a fait remarquer, il 
n’y a pas synonymie entre praetorium et principia. Le praetorium ne formait qu’une partie des prin¬ 
cipia, tandis que ceux-ci comprenaient un espace plus etendu, bordant la via principalis du camp. 
Commentant ce passage du Strategematon de Iulius Frontinus: L. Piso C. Titium praejectum cohortis , 
quod locofugitivis cesserat , cinctu togae praeciso, soluta tunica , nudis pedibus in principiis cotidie stare , dum 
vigiles renirent, iussit ... (L. iv, c. i, n° 26), A. Masquelez suggere de traduire: L. Piso «ordonna 
qu’il se tiendrait, les pieds nus, sur le front de bandiere, a la garde montante». «Sur le front de 
bandi£re» est une ancienne expression militaire qui designe l’alignement des £tendards et des 
drapeaux en tete d’une arm£e ou d’un camp. De son cote, M. Pio Franchi traduit le passage du 
Liber de corona de Tertullien: Ecce annua votorum nuncupatio , quid videturl prima in principiis , secunda 
in capitoliis (C. xn): «sulla fronte di bandiera». Du Cange cite 1 ’interpretation du mot principia 
(i.v.) par un ancien glossaire: Acies,frons prima exercitus. Comme on le voit, principia signifie soit 
l’emplacement qui longe la via principalis , soit le front des troupes rangees a cet endroit du camp. 
Dans notre texte les deux sens sont possibles et ante principia correspond a apud signa legionis des 
deux recensions M. et N.» (de gaiffier, L’Elogium ..p. 1 32-133). 
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naires sous la forme principia , mais le singulier principium entre tout 
aussi legitimement en ligne de compte. 

Le probleme peut done se formuler tres simplement comme suit: 
dans T hypothese d’un seul empereur et non de quatre, comme e’etait 
le cas en 298, les Actes auraient-ils encore porte «ante ipsa principia 
domini nostri»? Vraiment on ne voit pas ce que pareille phrase signi- 
fierait. Par contre, est-il aussi malaise de donner un sens acceptable au 
singulier: «ante ipsum principium domini nostri»? 

Parmi les nombreuses acceptions du mot principium , il en est une 
qui semble particuli&rement appropriee a notre texte. Elle ressort d’une 
serie d* equivalences qu’on peut etablir comme suit: principium = 
initium = caput. 

Il n’est pas necessaire d’insister sur la premiere equation, rien 
n’etant plus frequent que l’emploi de principium comme synonyme 
d'initium, «commencement». Forcellini definissait principium «proprie 
id quod est primum in aliqua re, origo, caput.. ,» I . N’est-il pas signi- 
ficatif que, oblige de donner une equivalence latine du terme, il soit 
naturellement conduit a lui donner pour synonyme le mot caput ? Cela 
nous invite a penser que ^equivalence s’impose a tout lemoinsde fa^on 
latente et, par suite, qu’elle a pu devenir consciente. 

N’est-ce pas un jeu de mots, fonde sur la synonymie de caput et de 
principium , que supposent les vers suivants de Prudence: 

«Sancta Bethlem caput est orbis quae protulit Iesum, 

orbis principium , caput ipsum principiorum » 2 ? 

En somme n’est-ce pas aussi cette association que Ton retrouve 
dans l’usage militaire «principia = officiers »3 ? La maniere la plus 
simple d’interpreter ce neutre pluriel est evidemment d’y voir une 
equivalence, non pas precisement de principes , mais de capita , e’est-a- 
dire de «capi» comme disent encore les Italiens, ou de «chefs» comme 
nous disons aussi en fran^ais. Nous obtiendrions alors Tequivalence 
recherchee: principium , senti comme le synonyme de caput et employe 

1 forcellini. Lexicon totius latinitatis , ed. v. de vrr, Prato, t. iv, 1848, p. 866, s.v. 

2 prudence, Dittochaeon , xxvi, vv. 101-102 (6d. m. lavarenne, Prudence , iv, Paris, Les Belles 
Lettres, 1951, p. 210). A noter que ces vers sont estropids dans la citation qu’en donne A. blaise, 
Dictionnaire latin-fran$ais des auteurs chretiens , revu par H. chirat, Tumhout, 1954, p. 664, s.v. 
principium. 

3 Voir forcellini, loc. cit. t sous 13 et 14, oil l’on trouve des references aux £crivains de toutes 
les £poques mais plus particulferement du Bas-Empire. A noter, entre autres, ce curieux emploi 
du mot principium par ammien marcellin : «et sensim cum principiorum verticibus secretius 
collocutus» (xv, v, 22), k propos «des pourparlers secrets» que l’usurpateur Silvain avait eu «avec 
les chefs supremes*, «les officiers sup6rieurs» de l’armee. 
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la ou le terme propre de caput etait plus couramment utilise. Reportons, 
en effet, cette acception dans le texte de Yelogium des Acta Marcelli: 
le passage s’en trouve parfaitement eclaire. Ne suffit-il pas de supposer 
que principia a ete utilise a la place du terme plus usuel de capita pour 
que, d’obscurs qu’ils etaient, les determinatifs ipsa et dominorum nostro- 
rum deviennent lumineux? Le membre de phrase «ante ipsa principia 
dominorum nostrorum» apparait alors comme synonyme de «ante ipsa 
capita dominorum nostrorum» dont Y interpretation ne souffrirait 
aucune hesitation: «devant les chefs (ou les bustes, c’est-a-dire les 
images) memes des empereurs». 

En tout cas c’est de cette maniere que le texte des Actes a ete 
compris par le redacteur de la Passion . Il nous represente Marcel jetant 
ses armes «devant les enseignes de sa legion» (coram signis legionis quae 
tunc aderant) 1 . Le martyr lui-meme, dans l’interrogatoire, repondait 
du reste a son juge: <de 21 juillet deja aupres des enseignes de votre 
legion, lorsque vous celebriez la fete de votre empereur... (Iam die 
duodecimo kalendarum augustarum apud signa legionis istius, quando 
diem festum imperatoris vestri celebrastis...» 2 3 . Ce n’est pas ici qu’il 
convient d’insister sur la portee du geste de Marcel. Disons que si le 
sens du passage est bien celui que nous venons de determiner, il n’est 
plus possible d’affirmer que le centurion chretien n’avait pas ete accule 
k choisir entre un acte d’idolatrie et le martyre. Peut-etre aurait-il pu 
trouver le moyen d’eviter de donner un tel eclat a son refus, mais il 
n’est point douteux qu’il se soit trouve devant l’obligation d’honorer 
les images (principia) imperiales - n’etait-ce pas precisement la fete 
des tetrarques? - d’une maniere que reprouvait sa conscience*. 

Quoique convergentes, reconnaissons neanmoins que ces reflexions 
ne suffisent pas a convaincre absolument de la synonymie des termes: 


1 Ed. Delahaye, § ia. 

4 Op. cit. t § 2. 

3 On le constate, les delegations massives que le P. Delehaye a toujours opposees a la these de 
E.-CH. babut (L*Adoration des empereurs et les origines de la persecution de Diocletien , Revue historique, 
1916, 123, p. 2 2f-2£2), notamment dans une communication a l’Academie royale de Belgique 
(La persecution dans Varmee sous Diocletien , Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres ... 1921, p. 1 £0-166), ne 
peuvent guire s’appuyer sur la Passion de Marcel. Sans se prononcer sur l’authenticite du passage 
utilise par Babut, on peut bien affirmer que le redacteur quel qu’il soit de cette phrase avait du 
moins parfaitement saisi la situation, lorsqu’il faisait declarer par le martyr, au moment de com- 
mettre son acte sacrilege: «si talis est condicio militantium ut diis et imperatoribus sacrafacere 
compellantur, ecce proicio uitem...» (§ ia, note i£). Meme si ce texte devait etre reconnu 
comme une interpolation relativement tardive, le reste des Actes (surtout Velogium interprete comme 
on vient de le faire) foumirait encore un argument tres solide a la these de Babut; je compte bien y 
revenir ailleurs. 
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le contexte des actes comme Tinterpretation qu’en fournit Pauteur de 
la passion exigent bien que principta soit regarde ici comme un terme 
designant les images imperiales, mais il faut convenir que P equation 
principium = caput ne s’impose pas absolument comme le moyen 
d’expliquer cet emploi insolite. Ayant soumis ce probleme a la sagace 
erudition de mon ami Paul Orgels, j’en ai re$u une reponse qui me 
parait, au contraire, de tous points adequate. Je crois done que le 
lecteur me saura gre de lui communiquer le texte de cette consultation. 
On le trouvera ci-apres, a la suite de ma propre etude. 

Dans nos textes, rediges par des fonctionnaires romains a la fin du 
Ille siecle, bien d’autres vocables meriteraient de retenir P attention. 
On y rencontre des expressions notables, comme «sub nomine eius» a 
propos d’une lettre, «une lettre ecrite a son sujet» traduit judicieusement 
Carcopino 1 , ou «ad potestatem tuam transmisit», «a defere a ta juridic- 
tion» 2 3 y ou encore, toujours dans le meme passage: «ex officio dictum 
est». Carcopino traduit cette expression: <decture fut faite des pieces 
par le greffier »3 et justifie cette audace par la note suivante: «J’ai 
constamment traduit le nom de choses ojflcium par un nom de personne. 
Sur Pemploi d’ojflcium avec le sens ojficialis , voir, en dernier lieu, Mgr 
MayoldeLupedansK.fi.!. 1939, p. np> 4 5 . 

Plusieurs autres termes concernant les institutions militaires se- 
raient encore a signaler. Dans Yelogium cite plus haut et a d’autres 
endroits des Actes le prevenu est qualifie de «centurio ordinarius» . Une 
erreur grave consisterait a prendre cet adjectif pour P equivalent du 
fran^ais «ordinaire». C’est au contraire d’un centurion «grade», extra¬ 
ordinaire done, qu’il s’agit, comme Pexplique du reste un ecrivain de 
peu posterieur: «ordinarii dicuntur, qui in praelio, quia primi sunt, 
ordines ducunt»s. 

Si ma critique de la tradition manuscrite est exacte, Parchetype 
des Actes offrait une expression synonyme de «centurio ordinarius»: a 
deux reprises Marcel s’y trouvait designe par les mots «centurio hastatus 

1 CARCOPINO, Op. Clt.y p. 277. 

a Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Op.cit.y p. 278, n. 1 . II s’agit en r£alit£ de la p. ioi de l’article de j. de mayol de lupe, Les Actes 
des martyrs comme source de renseignements pour le langage et les usages des lie et Ille siicles (Revue des etudes 
Jatines, 17, 1939, p. 90-104); les conclusions que l’auteur y fonde sur 1 ’analyse des Acta Maximiliani 
sont sur ce point corrobor^s par celle des Acta Marcelli; cf. mon article de fyzantion , 3^, 196$. 

5 vegece, Epitoma rei militarise 11, 7, Cf. mon dtude: Melectures d’abreviations romaines dans les Actes du 
Centurion Marcel (Scriptorium, 19, 1966). 
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primanus». Ce dernier adjectif est interessant. Les lexiques le signalent, 
et dans la langue militaire justement, a propos de militaires de la «pre- 
miere» legion . Ici il qualifierait un officier de la ,,premiere’ * cohorte 1 . 

De meme un passage des Actes , corrumpu dans la tradition directe 
mais reste intact dans la tradition indirecte, nous livre un autre terme 
technique: consularitas , avec le sens tout a fait notable de «gouvemement 
provincial)) 2 . 

Les historiens du latin chretien, de leur cote, pourront trouver profit a 
etudier les Actes et la Passion de s. Marcel. On y rencontre, par 
exemple, et d’ailleurs dans la bouche du juge paien, une utilisation 
interessante du mot sacramentum. Elle se trouve dans la sentence capitale 
que le vicaire des prefets du pretoire pronon^a contre le martyr. Parmi 
les chefs d’accusation retenus contre lui figure, en effet, celui-ci: «sa- 
cramentum polluit» (§ ! 7 ). 

Au reste le mot etait deja intervenu dans Pinterrogatoire et dans 
un contexte plus curieux encore: «Agricolanus dixit: quo furore passus es 
ut proiceres sacr amentum (variante : sacr amenta)? » (§ 11). Le terme designe 
done les armes et les insignes que Marcel a effectivement rejetes, dans 
un geste considere comme injurieux par le juge romain. 

Quant au martyr, a cette question il repondit: «furor nullus est in eo 
qui Deum timet» (§ 12). Qu’entendait-il au juste par cette derniere ex¬ 
pression? Un peu plus loin, il repond de meme a une autre question de 
son juge: «proieci (a savoir: armd); non enim oportet christianum molestiis 
saeculi militare , qui Dominum timet» (§ 16). 

Marcel veut-il simplement dire qu’une stricte observance des 
commandements de Dieu n’autorise pas le chretien a servir dans Par- 
mee? Peut-etre, mais encore faut-il observer que cette interpretation 
est susceptible de plusieurs nuances. 

Il y a d’abord le sens qu’une telle declaration pouvait recevoir dans 
la bouche des antimilitaristes du temps, comme il s’en est trouve 
parmi les Montanistes ou les rigoristes a la maniere de Tertullien. C’est 
dans cette direction que cherchait le P. Delehaye: «le cas du centurion 
Marcel est analogue a celui du conscrit Maximilien (BHL. £813). Sans 
avoir ete contraints de sacrifier ou de faire quelque acte d’idolatrie, 
Pun et Pautre ont juge, contrairement a Popinion du grand nombre, 


1 Voir encore, k ce sujet £galement, mon article: Melectures ..dans Scriptorium , 1966. 

2 Ceci a constitu£ un point essentiel de mes recherches dans l’article: Pour une edition critique des 
Actes du centurion Marcel (Byzantion, 35, 1965). 
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que le service militaire etait incompatible avec la pratique de la religion 
chretienne» I . 

Passe pour le conscrit Maximilien, qui refusait de devenir soldat. 
Encore conviendrait-il de voir si sa repugnance ne provenait pas plutot 
de la necessite ou il allait se trouver de porter sur lui la marque d’ap- 
partenance a un autre seigneur et Dieu que celui de son bapteme 2 3 . Mais 
quelle vraisemblance pareille explication garde-t-elle quand il s’agit 
d’apprecier non pas Tobjection de conscience d’une nouvelle recrue, 
mais celle d’un militaire de carriere comme l’etait forcement le 
«centurio ordinarius» Marcel? 

Avant le 21 juillet 298 cet officer romain ne devait pas avoir 
eprouve tellement d’horreur a l’endroit du service arme. Sa carriere ne 
temoigne pas precisement de convictions pacifistes. Il convient done 
de chercher une autre explication et, de preference, en tenant compte 
des raisons alleguees par le prevenu lui-meme. Or, que repond Marcel 
a son juge qui attribuait sa conduite a un acte de folie furieuse (Juror) ? 
Il ne lui dit pas simplement, comme aurait du le faire un antimilitariste, 
qu’un chretien ne peut etre soldat, il precise un chretien «qui timet 
Deum» (§ 18). Or, il existe des textes oil Pexpression «timens Deum» 
possede une signification plus precise, plus technique si j’ose dire. 
J’ai note, par exemple, ce titre que Tune des plus anciennes regies 
monastiques de V Occident porte dans un manuscrit du vine siecle (le 
Parisinus latinus 4333 B, fol. i v ): <dncipit regula monasteriorum uel 
Deum timentium pro discipulorum [eruditione], id est serapionis, 
Macharii, Paphnuti et alterius Macharii abbatis» 3 . Il est evident qu’ici 
timentes Deum est employe pour designer les habitants des monasteres, 
les «moines» ou, plus exactement encore, des «religieux», e’est-a-dire 
en definitive des «chretiens faisant profession de perfection chretienne». 

Cette partie de la reponse de Marcel qui nous intriguait, n’aurait- 
elle deja pas eu dans son esprit une valeur analogue ? Le centurion n’aurait- 
il pas voulu preciser qu’un chretien de la categorie a laquelle il apparte- 
nait, ne pouvait accepter de servir plus longtemps dans Tarmee? 

Certes je n’irai pas jusqu’a affirmer que Marcel s’etait «fait moine» 
ou etait un «conversus», e’est-a-dire avait, comme on dit depuis, «fait 


1 DELEHAYE, Op.tit p. 276. 

2 Cf. A. harnack, Militia Christi y Tubingue, 190$, p. 115-116, et le si suggestif comentaire que 
constitue l’^tude de f.-j. dolger, Sacramentum militiae. Das Kenmal der Soldaten t Waffenschmiede und 
Wasserwachter nach Textenfriihchristlicher Literatur (Antike und Christentumy II, 4, 1930, p. 268-280). 

3 J’ai corrig£ les fautes d’orthographe du scribe (monsteriorum t Deo ) et repare 1 ’omission de eruditione 
a l’aide de l. holstenius, Codex regularum y 1, Rome, 1661 p. 26). 



profession religieuse», mais cela signifie-t-il qu’on ne distinguait pas 
encore entre «parfaits» et «chretiens de la condition commune»? 
On sait que les manicheens faisaient couramment alors cette distinction, 
d’ailleurs bien connue deja des gnostiques. 

Les orthodoxes avaient bien quelque chose d* analogue. Ils distin- 
guaient surement entre les catechumenes et les fideles compl&tement 
inities; mais parmi ceux-ci la categorie des «religieux» ne commen^ait- 
elle pas a emerger deji du commun des chretiens? On y remarquait 
des asc&tes, des vierges... Or, c’est un fait, et qui n’a rien a voir avec 
des sentiments antimilitaristes, jamais les «religieux» chretiens n’esti- 
meront pouvoir accomplir leur vocation dans Tetat militaire, ni d’ail¬ 
leurs en quelque autre carriere mondaine. Et ici on ne peut qu’etre frappe 
du rapprochement avec la reponse de Marcel, note § 16 de Y edition 
Delahaye: «Marcellus ... respondit: Proieci (a savoir ses armes); 
non enim oportet christianum hominem molestiis ( var .: militiis) saeculi 
militare, qui Christum Deum timet». 

Quand on s’arrete a cette curieuse expression, on evoque, presque 
malgre soi, un texte celebre oil elle intervient. II est du reste la aussi 
question d’un centurion, du fameux centurion Corneille des Actes des 
Apotres. Ce militaire y est (io, 2) presente comme «religiosus ac timens 
Deum». Lorsque plus tard, dans la regie monastique deja citee, on desig- 
nera les religieux par cette meme expression, il est difficile de ne pas y 
voir une reminiscence, mieux: une influence du texte sacre. Celui-ci, 
en effet, lu sans informations concemant les degres de Tinitiation au 
judaisme, ne pouvait qu’evoquer une categorie d’hommes particuliere- 
ment «religieux». Entre ces deux emplois se situe le texte de la reponse 
que les Actes attribue a Marcel. Dans ces conditions il semblerait assez 
normal d’y soup^onner aussi la presence d’une signification technique. 

Personnellement toutefois, je ne voudrais pas ecarter le sens 
ordinaire de V expression, sens biblique lui aussi. Dans ce cas, en parlant 
de celui qui «craint Dieu», Marcel aurait simplement voulu affirmer 
qu’un chretien «authentique», c’est-a-dire «fidele a ses obligations», ne 
peut plus servir dans Tarmee romaine depuis que la theocratie des 
tetrarques a redonne leur sens pleinement pai’ens aux ceremonies 1 . 


1 Somme toute, ne serait-ce pas aussi le sens des paroles de Maximilien qui refuse d’etre assimil£ 
aux chretiens de la cour: «Dixit Dion proconsul: In sacro comitatu dominorum nostrorum Dio- 
cletiani et Maximiani, Constantii et Maximi milites Christiani sunt et militant. Maximilianus 
respondit: Ipsi sciunt quod ipsis expediat; ego tamen Christianus sum, et non possum mala facere. 
Dion dixit: Qui militant, quae mala faciunt? Maximilianus respondit: Tu enim scis quae faciunt*. 
(harnack, Militia Christi , p. 116)? 
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C’est cPailleurs ainsi que Y auteur de la Passion ou tout au moins 
celui d’une variante de cette Passion a compris les Actes car, d’apres lui, 
le confesseur au moment de rejeter ses armes declara: «Iesu Christo 
regi aetemo milito, amodo imperatoribus uestris militare desisto, .. .si 
talis est condicio militantium ut diis et imperatoribus sacra Jacere compellantur , 
ecce proicio uitem et cingulum , renuntio signis et militare recuso» (§ i a). 

Si j’ai souleve ce probleme, ce n’est point que j’avais Tintention 
de le resoudre ici. Je voulais simplement souligner une fois encore 
combien il serait imprudent d’interpreter les textes latins de Tantiquite 
sans tenir compte des acceptions attestees plus tard. Ce ne parait de¬ 
crement pas une bonne methode de lire ces textes, comme si un ri- 
deau de fer avait separe les hommes de Tantiquite et ceux du moyen 
age. De toute evidence, au contraire, les mots comme les idees et les 
autres produits de la culture ont passe librement et abondamment des 
premiers aux seconds. C’est meme ce qui a fait Theureuse continuity de 
notre culture occidentale. 

Bruxelles , 

Universite Libre 
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Note additionnelle 


A propos du sens de principia dans les Actes de S. Marcel 


PAUL ORGELS 


U N des passages des Actes de S. Marcel qui presentent le plus'd’in- 
teret pour le lecteur soucieux d’interpreter correctement le 
geste «temeraire» du futur martyr, est certes l’endroit du texte 
qui nous apprend que ce geste fut accompli ante ipsa principia dominorum 
nostrorum l . Le redacteur, on le sent, a cherche a etre d’une precision 
extreme. Encore faut-il, pour que le lecteur puisse profiter de cet 
evident souci, qu’il soit en mesure de comprendre exactement les 
mots qui viennent d’etre cites. Or, une difficult^ serieuse se presente 
ici: il est manifeste que le pluriel principia a ete employe par le redacteur 
des Actes dans une acception que nos meilleurs lexicographes ont ignoree 
ou negligee. Ce n’est pas, en effet, en partant d’un des sens attribues k 
cette expression par nos dictionnaires usuels - qui signalent que, dans la 
langue militaire, principia peut designer le premier rang de l’armee, le 
quartier general dans un camp, ou encore une certaine categorie d’ 
officiers - qu’il sera possible de traduire le mot d’une fa^on adequate 
dans le contexte ou nous le lisons ici. Le genitif pluriel dont il est 
suivi exclut toute possibility de lui attribuer, dans notre passage, 1’une 
des acceptions qui viennent d’etre rappelees. Il faut, de toute evidence, 
chercher autre chose. Heureusement, une telle recherche pourra, 


1 A propos du sens du mot temeritas, dans les Actes de Marcel, il est interessant de citer ici cette 
glose de Festus (501,4, £d. Lindsay ): temerareviolare sacra et contaminate, dictum videlicet a temeritate. 
Elle paraitra significative quant k l’acception que le grammairien semble avoir attribute au substantif 
temeritas. Et ceci m^ritait d’autant plus d’etre not£ qu’il s’agit d’un t&noignage sensiblement con- 
temporain de nos Actes. Il pourrait etre la preuve que l’emploi du mot temeritas au sens de d£lit, 
si bien attest^ au moyen age (cf. plus haut), remontait a un usage ancien. Quant au sens si precis 
que Festus attribue au verbe temerare , il est superflu de faire remarquer combien il s’applique au cas 
du centurion Marcel, dont le d£lit, si Ton s’en r^fere a la sentence du vicaire Agricolanus, con- 
sistait pr6cis6ment a avoir viol£ ou «souill£» ( polluere ; cf. le contaminare de Festus) son sacramentum. 
Temeritas , en somme, semble avoir eu ici un sens tr£s proche de celui de sacrilege. 
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croyons-nous, ne pas etre infructueuse, et le passage cite des Actes n’est 
pas, comme nous allons le constater, le seul texte auquel elle permettra 
de restituer sa signification precise. 

En effet, une observation assez semblable a celle que nous venons 
de formuler pourrait etre faite a propos d’un passage de Tacite. Pour 
peindre la complaisance de Tibere a Pegard de Sejan, P auteur des 
Annales nous dit que Pempereur allait jusqu’a permettre que les images 
de son favori fussent honorees au theatre, sur les places et parmi les 
principia des legions: ut ... colique per theatra et fora effigies eius (i.e. 
Seiani ) interque principia legionum sineret 1 . Les mots interque principia 
legionum posent, en somme, le meme probleme que le passage des Actes 
cite plus haut. II est clair que la maniere dont H. Goelzer les a rendus 
(«et jusque dans les quartiers generaux des legions») est une paraphrase 
plutot qu’une traduction, le texte portant bien (on ne signale pas de 
variante) inter principia , et non in principiis 2 . Mais, fort heureusement, 
nous disposons, pour eclairer le passage de Tacite, d’un texte parallele. 
Dans le chapitre ou il nous parle des rares liberalites que Pavare Tibere 
accorda au peuple et a Parmee, Suetone fait mention des dons qu’il 
octroya aux legions de Syrie, «parce que, nous dit Phistorien, elles 
etaient les seules qui n’eussent pas place Pimage de Sejan parmi leurs 
enseignes»: quod solae nullam Seiani imaginem inter signa coluissent 3 . Il 
ressort a P evidence du rapprochement de ces textes de Tacite et de 
Suetone que ces deux ecrivains ont employe les expressions inter prin¬ 
cipia et inter signa comme des expressions equivalentes. Et nous n’en 
conclurons certes pas que les mots principia et signa etaient des termes 
synonymes. Mais P equivalence meme que nous venons de constater nous 
permet de mieux discerner qu’on ne Pa fait jusqu’ici un des sens que la 
langue militaire a attribues au premier de ces mots. Si, dans les deux 
textes cites, principia et signa ont ete employes comme des expressions 
interchangeables, c’est, de toute evidence, parce que la premiere 
designait proprement, dans la langue de Parmee, les sacra ou objets 
sacres dans les camps legionnaires, et Pon sait quelle place eminente les 
aigles et les enseignes occupaient parmi ceux-ci. Ainsi s’explique, d’une 
maniere non moins evidente, que le mot, employe pour designer la 
partie du camp oil ces objets etaient reunis, soit devenu le nom usuel de 
ce que Pon a justement appele «the quasi-sacrosanct headquarters of a 

1 tacite, Annales , iv, 2. 

2 Cf. tacite, Annales , texte 6tabli et traduit par H. Goelzer (Collection des Universit6s de France), 
t. II, p. ijs. 

3 suetone, Tibire , 48. 
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legionary camp», ou, comme disent nos dictionnaires, le quartier gene¬ 
ral dans un camp. Mais le passage cite de Tacite aura fait comprendre 

- et ceci est important pour nous - combien le sens propre de ce pluriel 
etait reste vivant. Et il faut, par consequent, louer le dernier traducteur 
anglais des Annales du souci de precision dont il a fait preuve ici, en 
rendant les mots inter principia legionum par « amid the eagles and altars 
of the legions »*. 

Mais T equivalence principia - signa , que nous venons de constater 
et d’expliquer, doit logiquement nous amener a en postuler une autre. 
En effet, les aigles et les enseignes n’etaient pas seules a constituer le 
materiel sacre - si Von peut ainsi dire - dans les camps legionnaires. 
A cote dalles ou - pour imiter la maniere de parler de Tacite — parmi 
les principia (ou sacra ) des camps, il faut, comme on le sait egalement, 
faire une place aux images et aux statues des dieux. L’historien Herodien 
atteste expressement la presence des premieres et des secondes dans les 
sanctuaires militaires 2 . Et les dieux dont il s’agit etaient naturellement 
les dieux traditionnels de Rome, qui, au temoignage de Tacite, avaient 
leurs autels dans les principia (ou quartiers generaux) des camps 3 . Mais 

- et ce fait egalement a ete bien mis en lumiere - ceux-ci, des le debut 
de TEmpire, se virent, en quelque sorte, concurrences par les empe- 
reurs et les membres de leur famille. Il serait a coup sur oiseux de nous 
etendre sur revolution bien connue qui devait transformer - et qui 
transforma - V institution imperiale en une monarchic absolue et aboutir, 
d’une maniere non moins inevitable, a la divinisation du souverain. 
Mais nous ne pouvons pas ne pas la rappeler ici, car c’est evidemment 
elle qui explique ce fait tres important pour nous: la place de plus en 
plus eminente prise, dans la religion de Tarmee, par les images imperiales, 
soit sous la forme de statues ou de bustes entoures de drapeaux, soit 
sous celle de medaillons (ou «phaleres») fixes a des hampes que por- 
taient les imaginiferi. On sait que cette evolution trouva son aboutisse- 
ment et sa consecration dans V oeuvre reformatrice de Diocletien. A 
Tepoque ou se deroula le proces du centurion Marcel, cette oeuvre, 
depuis un lustre environ, avait re^u son couronnement par la creation de 

1 Cf. tacitus, The Annals , with an English translation by J. Jackson (The Loeb-Classical Library), 
t. hi, p. 7. 

* h£rodien, T9)<; pexa Mdcpxov paaiXetac^ laxopiat, iv, 5: dx; lalneaev (6’AvTtovivo?, 
c’est-i-dire Caracalla) !<; OTpaT67reSov tq xe t6v vecov, &v0a xa a7)(xeta xal xa ayaXjxaxa 
xou axpaxo7r£8ou 7rpoCTXUveixai ... Le mot dtyaXfxaxa designe sans doute ici, d’une 
maniere g^n^rale, les statues qu’on r^v^rait dans les temples de Tarmee, sans distinguer entre les 
statues des dieux celestes et celles des empereurs. 

3 Cf. TACITE, Annales , I, 39. 
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la tetrarchie, forme derniere du regime theocratique voulu, des le 
debut, par le grand empereur dalmate. La religion de l’armee s’etait 
transformee, comme s’etait transformee la religion officielle de Rome, 
de venue surtout le culte des empereurs, et comme s’etait transformee la 
constitution meme de l’Etat romain. Les aigles et les enseignes etaient 
toujours, sans doute, ce qu’elles etaient autrefois: les propria numina 
legionum 1 . Mais, a cote d’elles, les effigies ou imagines imperatorum , d’ail- 
leurs etroitement associees aux premieres et, en quelque sorte, con- 
fondues avec elles, tenaient plus que jamais une place essentielle dans 
la religion des camps. Et Ton ne s’en etonnera point: l’effigie imperiale 
n’etait-elle pas l’image de celui que la doctrine officielle de l’Etat 
romain proclamait desormais dens praesens et corporalis 2 3 ? II nous reste a 
completer ces observations en attirant Tattention sur un fait moins 
generalement connu que ceux qui viennent d’etre rappeles, mais dont 
on mesurera tout de suite l’interet qu’il presente pour nous: dans les 
camps legionnaires, c’etait, nous apprend Vegece, a la premiere cohorte 
que revenait le soin de rendre aux images imperiales les honneurs divins: 
prima cohors ( legionis ).. . imagines imperatorum , hoc est divina et praesentia 
signa , veneratur *. 

Nous en avons dit assez, croyons-nous, pour faire voir que si nous 
sommes fondes a admettre que principia et signa ont ete parfois des 
termes interchangeables, nous ne le sommes pas moins a penser que le 
premier de ces mots a pu tout aussi bien s’employer comme equivalent 
d’ effigies ou d y imagines (imperatorum ). On vient de voir d’ailleurs, par le 
passage cite de Vegece, a quel point signa et imagines , comme nous 
l’avons deja note et comme l’etude des realia le fait aisement compren- 
dre, en etaient venus, en quelque sorte, a se confondre. Tout concourt 
done a nous prouver qu’il ne saurait y avoir de doute quant a la maniere 
de traduire le terme principia dans le passage cite des Actes de S. Marcel. 
Autant le complement determinatif dont le mot est suivi rend malaise de 
lui donner un des sens qui lui sont attribues par nos lexiques, autant 
ce meme complement paraitra une raison decisive de lui accorder la 
valeur que tout, en somme, conduit a lui preter. Et ceci revient k dire 


1 Cf. TACITE, op.tit., II, 17. 

2 Cf. vegece, Epitome rei militaris, ii, g . Pour la date de l’ouvrage, voyez stein-palanque, Histoire 
du Bas-Empire, 1, 2, p. 424 (n.c. 166) et p. 430 (n. 216). 

3 VEGECE, op.cit ., ii, 6 . - Sur tout ceci, voyez A. alfoldi, Die Ausgestaltung des monarchischen Zere- 
moniells am romischen Kaiserhofe, dans Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archdologischen Instituts, Romische 
Abteilung, 49, 1934, pp. 65 sqq., dont les observations competent et mettent au point les re- 
cherches anterieures. 
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que, selon nous, Pevidente solution de notre petit probleme consiste a 
voir dans principia un equivalent d’ejfigies ou d'imagines (imperatorum ) et, 
par consequent, a donner des mots ante ipsa principia dominorum nostrorum 
la traduction suivante: «devant les images (sacrees) de nos empereurs». 

Le cas du centurion Marcel devient ainsi tres clair. Officier d’elite, 
comme on Pa bien montre plus haut, de la premiere cohorte d’une 
legion, c’est-a-dire d’une unite specialement chargee, selon le precieux 
renseignement que nous fournit Vegece, du culte des images 
imperiales, il s’est vu contraint, a Poccasion de la fete anniversaire des 
tetrarques, ces empereurs-dieux, de participer aux rites d’une cere- 
monie paienne. Le grave incident auquel cette obligation donna lieu se 
deroula devant les effigies des empereurs et les enseignes de la legion, 
si etroitement associees d’ailleurs qu’on les distingue malaisement 1 . Et 
le remarquable accord de toutes ces donnees apporte, nous semble-t-il, 
la meilleure des confirmations aux observations qui ont permis de les 
etablir. Quant a Pendroit oil Pincident se produisit, on peut s’etonner 
que certains critiques aient envisage de le localiser en Afrique. La double 
circonstance que Marcel fut defere au tribunal du vicaire imperial des 
Espagnes, lequel siegeait pour lors a Tanger, et qu’il ne comparut devant 
celui-ci que trois mois plus tard, permet, comme on Pa bien montre 
egalement, de considerer comme a peu pres certain ce fait qu’il serait 
d’ailleurs facile de confirmer par d’autres indices, fournis par Phistoire 
de la tradition manuscrite de la Passion: le gouverneur qui jugea Marcel 
en premiere instance etait le praeses d’une province espagnole, probable- 
ment celle de Gallecie, oil, comme on sait, la legio VII gemina tenait 
garnison. Et cette comparution de Pofficier devant un praeses provincial 
paraitra un fait digne d’interet a Phistorien, qui pourra y trouver une 
confirmation de Popinion - plus d’une fois exprimee au cours de ces 
dernieres annees - suivant laquelle la separation du civil et du militaire, 
sous le regne de Diocletien, n'etait pas aussi absolue qu’on avait 
tendance a Padmettre 2 . La maniere dont il nous a ete possible de preciser 
les circonstances dans lesquelles le centurion Marcel accomplit son 
geste spectaculaire, permet, nous semble-t-il, de discerner, sans equi- 


1 II est superflu de faire remarquer combien s’accordent, sur ce point, le passage cit£ des Actes, 
si on lui donne le sens que nous lui avons attribu£, et le texte de la Passion. Les mots ante ipsa prin¬ 
cipia dominorum nostrorum , selon 1’interpretation que nous en avons propos^e, correspondent exacte- 
ment au coram signis legionis quae tunc aderant du r6cit hagiographique. Et il n’est pas sans int^ret de 
rapprocher ces demiers mots du passage cite de V£g£ce, identifiant, en quelque sorte, les divina et 
praesentia signa de la legion avec les imagines imperatorum. 

2 Cf. STEIN-PALANQUE, Op.Cit. t p. 439 (n.C. 33). 
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voque possible, le sentiment qui le lui inspira. Marcel, de son propre 
aveu, etait, sinon «un craignant Dieu», du moins un fidele qui craignait 
Dieu, et nous sommes en droit d’en conclure que c’ etait un chretien 
scrupuleux 1 . Mis en demeure d , «adorer» - c’est Vegece qui nous foumit 
le terme — les images des empereurs, il s’est refuse a ce geste d’idola- 
trie, comme tout chretien attache a sa foi eut pu le faire. Nous ne 
voyons rien, dans son cas, qui permette de l’assimiler, comme on l’a 
fait, a celui de certains exaltes, candidats au martyre, dont les anciens 
montanistes avaient fourni l’exemple, ou a celui d’un «objecteur de 
conscience^ jugeant le metier de soldat incompatible avec la profession 
de la religion chretienne. Marcel avait embrasse la carriere militaire, 
et tout porte a croire qu’il ne l’eut point quittee, sans 1’obligation a 
laquelle l’«ordre nouveau» de la tetrarchie pretendait le soumettre, 
ses compagnons et lui. Lorsqu’il jette a terre ses armes, ce n’est pas le 
service militaire qu’il repousse, ce sont « les exigences importunes du 
siecle » 2 . Le precieux petit document que constituent les Actes du 
martyr ne nous renseigne pas d’une maniere moins claire ni moins 
interessante sur l’attitude des magistrats qui eurent a le juger. Rien, dans 
leur conduite ou dans leurs questions, ne revele une hostilite particuliere 
a l’egard des chretiens ou de leur religion. Le seul fait qu’on prenne en 
consideration et qui motivera le jugement du vicaire Aurelius Agricola- 
nus est le delit dont Marcel s’etait rendu coupable en violant son ser- 
ment de soldat. C’est en cela que consistait proprement l’infraction 
- la temeritas - qui lui etait reprochee et qui lui vaudra d’etre condamne 
a mort. Il n’y a rien, en d’autres termes, dans tout cela qui permette de 
decouvrir ici les preludes d’une persecution. Diocletien, on ne saurait 
trop le repeter, n’a pas voulu la guerre religieuse, et rien n’est plus 
faux que de considerer celle qui devait eclater quelques annees plus 
tard comme l’aboutissement logique et le necessaire complement de 
son oeuvre reformatrices. Il reste evidemment que l’application du 
systeme theologico-politique imagine par lui a pu, dans certains cas, 
entrainer des consequences graves pour les chretiens, des lors fort 

1 Sur la portae des mots qui Deum timet , dans les Actes, voyez plus haut. Il va de soi que la plus 
extreme prudence s’impose ici. Mais il est non moins certain que la formule m^ritait qu’on lui 
accordat plus d’attention qu’on ne l’a fait jusqu’ici. 

2 Car il ne parait pas douteux qu’il faille lire, dans le dialogue entre Marcel et le vicaire Agricolanus, 
non oportet christianum hominem molestiis (et non militiis ) saeculi militare. La variante militiis est 6videm- 
ment la lectiofacilior , que le verbe militare ne pouvait manquer de sugg^rer. 

3 Cf. h. gregoire, avec la collaboration de p. orgels, j. moreau et A. maricq, Les Persecutions 
dans VEmpire romain , 2 e £d. revue et augments (Acad6mie royale de Belgique, Classe des Lettres, 
M6moires in 8°, t. lvi, fasc. g) t Bruxelles, 1964, pp. 68 sqq. Sanspouvoir, vul’^tat du dossier de S. 
Marcel, tirer des Actes du martyr tout le parti souhaitable, les auteurs ont cependant not6 (pp. 
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nombreux, qui servaient dans Padministration et dans Parmee 1 . Mais il 
conviendrait de parler, a ce propos, d’incidence plutfit que de conflit, 
et de voir dans ces episodes les effets d’une certaine fatalite historique 
bien plus que la consequence d’un antagonisme, ouvert ou latent, 
entre PEglise et PEtat. 

Bruxelles. 


I4£ sqq.) que le cas de Marcel, pas plus que celui d’autres soldats mis k mort vers la meme epoque, 
ne saurait foumir d’argument contre le jugement porte par eux sur la politique religieuse de Dio- 
cietien et sur la situation des chr^tiens dans 1*Empire, a la veille de la grande persecution. 

1 Nous ne voudrions pas d’ailleurs sous-estimer le nombre des incidents plus ou moins graves 
auxquels nous venons de faire allusion. A en juger par un canon du concile d’Arles (314), qui 
pronon^ait 1*excommunication contre «ceux qui, en temps de paix, jettent leurs armes», ils durent 
etre assez frequents; cf. le memoire cite dans la note precedente, p. 146. Mais les martyrs furent, 
semble-t-il, peu nombreux. Nous ne possedons, en tout cas, que bien peu de Passions se rapportant 
a la periode de la tetrarchie qui preceda la grande persecution. Sur les circonstances speciales qui 
peuvent expliquer ces cas extremes, voyez Particle, cite plus haut, de w. seston, pp. 245 sq. 



Towards a new edition of Peter Abelard’s Ethica or 
Scito te ipsum: An introduction to the manuscripts 

D. E. LUSCOMBE 


T he need for reliable and critical editions of Abelard’s writings has 
hitherto only partially been satisfied by modem scholars. All of 
Abelard’s known logical writings have been edited or reedited in 
the course of this century 1 as has much of his correspondence 2 and 
poetry^. For his theological works, however, the reader must still mainly 
consult a series of editions which commenced in the early seventeenth 
century with the publication in 1616 of Opera P. Abaelardi by A. Du¬ 
chesne. Many of these editions were assembled together in vol. 178 of 
J. P. Migne’s Patrologia latina (= PL.) and they also formed the basis 
of V. Cousin’s collected edition published in two volumes in 1849 and 
18^9. Fortunately Migne and Cousin and their predecessors have been 

1 B. Gcyer, Peter Abaelards Philosophische Schriften , I. Die Logica ‘ Ingredicntibus* (Beitrage zur Ge- 
schichtc der Philosophic und Theologie des Mittelalters, Band xxi. Hefte 1-3 (Munster i.W. 
I 9 I 9 _2 7))* D. Die Logica *Nostrorum Petitioni Sociorum’, ibid., Band xxi. Heft 4 (1933). M. dal Pra, 
Pietro Abelardo , Scritti JilosoJici (Nuova Biblioteca Filosofica, Serie II - Vol. 3. (Rome - Milan 19£4)). 
L. M. De Rijk, Petrus Abaelardus. Dialectica (Wijsgerige Teksten en Studies, 1. (Assen 19£6)). 
L. Minio-Paluello, Twelfth Century Logic. Texts and Studies , II. Abaelardiana Inedita (Rome 19^9). 
2 V. J. T. Muckle, ‘Abaelard’s Letter of Consolation to a Friend ( Historia Calamitatum)* in Medieval 
Studies , xii (i9£o), pp. 163-213; id. ‘The Personal Letters between Abelard and H^lolse*, ibid., 
xv (*9£3)» PP* 47 - 94 ; id. ‘The Letter of H 61 oIse on the Religious Life and Abaelard’s First Reply*, 
ibid., xvii (i9££), pp. 240-81. J. T. Muckle, The Historia Calamitatum and The Letters of Abaelard 
and Heloise (New York 1947) has not been available to me. V. also T. P. McLaughlin, ‘Abaelard’s 
Rule for Religious Women* in Medieval Studies, xviii (1956), pp. 241-292; J. Monfrin, Abelard , 
Historia Calamitatum. Texte critique avec une introduction (Bibliotheque des textes philosophiques 
(Paris 1962)). The Epistula Petri Abaelardi contra Bernardum Abbatem has been edited by J. Leclercq 
in Etudes sur S. Bernard et le texte de ses ecrits (Analecta Sacri Ordinis Cisterciensis, ix, 1-2 (Rome 
i 9 S 3 ))> PP* 104-5 an d by R. Klibansky, ‘Peter Abailard and Bernard of Clairvaux’ in Medieval and 
Renaissance Studies , v (1961), pp. 1-27, here pp. 6-7. Six other letters from Abelard (to the nuns of 
the Paraclete, to Bernard of Clairvaux, to Heloise, on St. Denis, to a regular canon and to the 
bishop of Paris) are to be found in PL. 178 and in V. Cousin; other MS copies of some of these 
letters are now known. A new edition of the letters between Abelard and Heloise is being prepared 
by Professor R. W. Southern of Oxford. 

3 V. especially G. M. Dreves, Petri Abaelardi Hymnarius Paraclitensis (Paris 1891) and Analecta hymnica 
medii aevi , xlviii (1905). W. Meyer, Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur Mittellateinischen Rythmik. Band I 
(Berlin 190$), pp. 340-374. G. Vecchi, Pietro Abelardo. I “ Planctus ” (Modena 195-1). The Carmen 
ad Astralabium filium was edited by B. Haureau in Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la Bibliotheque 
Nationale, xxxiv, 2 (Paris 189$). 
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reasonably reliable guides to Abelard’s work and without them the 
tasks of scholars in the last hundred years would have been immensely 
more difficult. The Migne version of Abelard’s writings is generally 
superior to that of the writings of Gilbert of Poitiers, whose thought, 
it has been said 1 , cannot be grasped at all accurately by using PL. 64. 
PL. 178, moreover, contains no nest of dubiously authentic writings; 
P. Glorieux in his tables Pour revaloriser Migne corrected only one at¬ 
tribution in PL. 178, the so-called Epitome theologiae christianae which is 
now ascribed to Abelard’s disciple, Hermann, rather than to Abelard 
himself, whereas for PL. 17^-8 Glorieux corrected no less than twenty 
eight attributions of works to Abelard’s contemporary, Hugh of St. 
Victor. 2 3 4 5 

Nonetheless, in spite of the usefulness of Migne and Cousin, most 
of Abelard’s theological writings stand in need of re-edition. Advances 
in our knowledge of Abelard’s Theologia have limited the value of the 
Migne and Cousin versions of the Theologia Christiana and of the so- 
called Introductio ad theologiam . Not only have R. Stolzle 3 and, after him, 
H. Ostlender* edited the more primitive Theologia ‘Summi boni\ but 
also the minute enquiries of H. Ostlender,s J. Cottiaux, 6 7 D. Van den 
Eynde? and E. M. Buytaert 8 have revealed in detail the continual effort 
of revision which Abelard applied to his Theologia in all its three main 
forms. The Migne version of the * Scholarium * (the so-called Introductio 
ad theologiam ) is that produced by Abelard in the late 1130s, shortly 
before his prosecution and trial for heresy at Sens in 1140. But three ear- 


1 Cf. N. M. Haring, ‘The Commentary of Gilbert, Bishop of Poitiers, on Boethius' Contra Eu- 
tychen et Nestorium’ in Archives d’histoire doctrinale et litteraire du moyen age , XXIX (1954), pp. 
241-357, here 242-3; id., ‘The Commentary of Gilbert of Poitiers on Boethius’ De Hebdomadibus' 
in Traditio, ix(i953), pp. 177-211, here p. 178. 

2 ‘Pour revaloriser Migne. Tables rectificatives’ in Melanges de science religieuse. IXe Annee y 1952. 
Cahier supplemental re, pp. 67-70. 

3 Abaelards 1121 zu Soissons verurtheilter ‘ Tractatus de Unitate et Trinitate Divina ’ (Freiburg 1891). 

4 Peter Abaelards Theologia ‘ Summi bom (Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophic und Theologie des 
Mittelalters, Bandxxxv, 2/3 (Munster i.W. 1939)). 

5 ‘Die Theologia Scholarium des Peter Abaelard’ in Aus der Geisteswelt des Mittelalters (Beitrage, 
Supplementband, m, 1 1935), pp. 262-81. 

6 ‘La conception de la theologie chez Abelard’ in Revue d’histoire ecclesiastique, xxvm (1932), pp. 
247-9 5* 533-$i, 788-828. 

7 ‘La “Theologia Scholarium’’ de Pierre Abelard’ in Recherches de theologie ancienne et medievale , 
xxviii (1961), pp. 225-41; ‘Les Redactions de la “Theologia Christiana” de Pierre Abelard’ in 
Antonianum , xxxvi (1961), pp. 273-99. 

8 ‘An Earlier Redaction of the “Theologia Christiana” of Abelard’ in Antonianum y xxxvii (1962), 
pp. 481-65; ‘Critical Observations on the “Theologia Christiana” of Abelard’, ibid., xxxvm (1963), 
PP- 384 - 433 . 



Her versions and one later version of this same ‘ Scholarium ’ also exist 
and are largely inedited. 1 

Similarly with respect to Abelard’s other theological works, many 
problems remain to be solved. D. Van den Eynde has recently discussed 
the chronology of Abelard’s Sermons 2 and has considered his lost 
writings 3 . Further manuscript copies of Abelard’s Expositio in Hexa- 
emeron and of his Dialogus inter Philosophum , Christianum et Judaeum are 
known now than were available to earlier editors. The view of some 
scholars that Abelard’s Expositio in Epistolam Pauli ad Romanos and his 
Ethica underwent revision remains to be proved.* As for the Sic et Non , a 
new edition of this work is at once the most desirable and the least 
possible of all: Not only do the ten known MSS of this work each contain 
a different sequence of chapters but also the choice and arrangement of 
the auctoritates within each chapter vary from MS to MS. And, as if 
this were not difficulty enough, the length and wording, as well as the 
placing, of each citation also vary from MS to MS. The Sic et Non was 
more constantly altereds than even Abelard’s Theologia and although a 
discerning inquirer would discover from the MSS how Abelard’s theo¬ 
logical thought and interests developed, a single printed edition of the 
Sic et Non based on all the MSS might ultimately prove impossible to 
prepare. 

The case for a new edition of Abelard’s Ethica is simple. The first 
edition of this work made by Bernard Pez 6 and reproduced in Migne, 
PL. 178, cols. 633-78, is incomplete and rests upon only one MS 
(Bavarian State Library, Munich, lat. 14160). V. Cousin’s second printed 

1 V. Cousin printed in Opera, 11, pp. 143-9, 804-9 further fragments of the Theologia Scholarium and 
Theologia Christiana which do not appear in PL. 178. 

2 ‘Le Receuil des Sermons de Pierre Abelard’ in Antonianum, xxxvii (1962), pp. 17-54. 

3 *Les Ecrits perdus d’Abelard*, ibid., xxxvii (1962), pp. 467-80. 

4 H. Ostlender, ‘Die Theologia Scholarium*, p. 279, n. 79; W. Affeldt, ‘Verzeichniss der Romer- 
briefkommentare der lateinischen Kirche bis zu Nikolaus von Lyra’ in Traditio , XIII (1957), pp. 
369-406, here p. 395, and A. M. Landgraf, Introduccion a la historia de la literatura teologica de la 
escolastica incipiente (Barcelona 1956), p. 106, describe the versions of the Pauline commentary 
found in the Vatican library, cod. Reginensis lat. 242, ff. ir-74v and in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
cod. Balliol College, 296 (not 256!), ff. 8or-i6ov as longer and shorter versions respectively. 
This does not seem to be the case. J. de Ghellinck, Le mouvement theologique du Xlle siecle (2nd ed., 
Bruges 1948), p. 151 and N. D’Olwer, ‘Sur la date de la Dialectica d’Abelard’ in Revue du moyen 
age latin , 1 (1945), pp. 375-390, here p. 383 as well as Ostlender, loc.cit., and Landgraf, loc.cit., 
state that the Ethica underwent revision; this suggestion has yet to be demonstrated. 

5 The opinion of M. Deutsch, Peter Abaelard , ein kritischer Theologe des zwolften Jahrhunderts (Leipzig 
1883), Appendix, p. 456 et seq. y that the Sic et Non (of which he knew four MSS) underwent two 
editions should now be refined. 

6 Thesaurus anecdotorum novissimus t tom. in, pars 11 (Augustae Vindelicorum & Graecii, 1721), cols. 
625-688. 



edition of the work 1 is only slightly lengthier, but if read in conjunction 
with the fragment published in 1931 by C. Ottaviano 2 3 4 is as complete a 
text, in point of length, as we are ever likely to have. However, these 
editors did not know all the extant MSS, and their printed texts would be 
rendered more reliable by a full collation and examination of all the 
available MSS. Moreover, the sources and the quotations employed by 
Abelard merit a more exhaustive and helpful identification. A new 
edition would not invalidate all the research into, and discussion of, 
Abelard’s ethical theories that have occurred ;3 the service provided by 
Pez has been invaluable. But a new edition would help to remove un¬ 
certainties, both real and imagined, concerning Abelard’s words and 
thought and, in addition to enabling more readers to consult the 
Ethica than is at present possible, a new edition would help to continue 
and to promote further discussions of Abelard’s ethical thought. 

The purpose of the present article is to introduce the known MSS 
of Abelard’s Ethica. Five copies made before 1 goo are known at present. 
Two of these were made in the twelfth century and they are both now 
found in the Bavarian State Library in Munich. Clm. 14160 contains the 
Ethica on ff. 39V-67r, in a copy made by a single hand. The rubricator 
has added on f. 39r a title: Incipit Liber Magistri Petri Abelardi Qui Dicitur 
Scito Te IPSum. Ff. 2r~39r contain the Sentences of Abelard’s disciple, 
Hermann, here called by the rubricator on f. 2r the Sentencie magistri 
Petri Abelardi. Ff. 68r-i£7r contain, according to the same rubricator on 
f. 68r, the Sentencie Magistri Hugonis which likewise is not a work by 
the master himself, but by a disciple of Hugh, perhaps Otto of Lucca; 
this work is generally known today under the title of Summa Sententiarum A 
Ff. i£7V-2o6v contain the De claustro animae by Hugh of Fouilloy (d. 
after 1172), here called dominus Hugo (f. igjv ). 5 It was from this MS 


1 Petri Abaelardi Opera , n (Paris 18^9), pp. £93-642. 

2 ‘Frammenti abelardiani’ in Rivista di cultura, xii (1931), pp. 42£-4$. 

3 Outstanding among modem discussions of Abelard’s ethics is the work of R. Blomme, La doc¬ 
trine du pechi dans les ecoles theologiques de la premitre moitie du Xlle si tele (Universitas Catholica Lova- 
niensis. Dissertationes ad gradum magistri in Facultate theologica ... Series hi .- Tomus 6 (Louvain- 
Gembloux i9£8)), Deuxi^me partie, pp. 101-294. P* also O. Lottin, Psychologic et morale aux Xlle 
et Xllle si teles, tom. i-iv (Louvain 1942^4) and P. Anciaux, La Theologie du Sacrement de Penitence au 
Xlle si tele (Ibid. Series 11. - Tomus 41 (Louvain-Gembloux 1949)), pp. 66-7 and 286-92. 

4 Printed in PL. 176, cols. 41-174. On medieval views of the authorship of the Summa Sententiarum 
v. R. Baron, ‘Note sur l’£nigmatique “Summa sententiarum”’ in Recherches de theologie ancienne et 
mtdievale , xxv (i9£8), pp. 26-42, especially pp. 37-8. 

5 Printed (as a work of Hugh of St. Victor) in PL. 176, 1017-1182. 
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that B. Pez first edited the Ethica in 1721. 1 Pez had found the volume at 
the abbey of St. Emmeram in Regensburg and on the recto side of the 
fly leaf at the front of the volume a twelfth century inscription informs 
us that it had lain there even in the century of its origin. 2 3 * 5 But the volume 
may well have been produced at Priifening in the diocese of Regensburg 
for, as A. Boeckler has observed, the inscription «Emmerammum» on 
the fly leaf has been added over an erasure, and theicapital letters in the 
volume are in the style of the Priifening school ofoillumination .3 More¬ 
over, in the catalogue of books which Wolfger of Priifening compiled 
before 1165, mention is made of a volume which could be identical 
with the present Clm. 14160: «Sententiae Petri baiol. et liber eius 
qui dicitur scito teipsum et sent. m. Hugonis in uno volumine.»* Thus 
this volume may have originated at Priifening before 116^ and may have 
passed from there to St. Emmeram. 

The producer of this codex clearly believed that the Ethica and the 
Sentences ascribed to Peter Abelard, as well as writings by Hugh of St. 
Victor, merited a de luxe treatment. The illuminations are precious, the 
script bold and elegant, the parchment large and thick and of a good 
quality. This volume testifies by its physical excellence to the fact that 
Abelard and Hugh were - to use Wolfger’s phrase - «magistri modemi» 
of high repute.s R. L. Poole suggested that this volume originated from 
the innermost circle of Abelard’s disciples. 6 Priifening is not otherwise 
known to have had any connection with the followers of Abelard, and 

1 Op.cit. supra, p. 117, n. 6. V. also Pez’s introduction, ibid, tom. hi, pars 1, Dissertatio 
isagogica , p. xix. 

2 “Iste liber pertinet ad sanctum Emmerammum. Lector scriptoris orans memorare laboris. In hoc 
volumine continentur magistri Petri Abelardi libri duo de diversis divine pagine sententiis”. For a 
description of the MS v . Catalogus Codicum Latinorum Bibliothecae Kegiae Monacensis , C.Halm et alii, 
tom. 11, pars 11 (Munich 1876), pp. 137-8. 

3 Die Regensburg-Prufeninger Buchmalerei des XII.-XIII. Jahrhunderts (Munich 1924), p. 120. 

*• Cited in G. Becker, Catalogi Bibliothecarum Antiqui (Bonn 1885), p. 214, n. 144. On Wolfger v. 
H. Fichtenau in Mitteilungen des Instituts Jut Osterreichische Geschichtsforschung y Li (1937), pp. 31 3-357. 
H. Weisweiler, Das Schrifttum der Schule Anselms von Laon und Wilhelms von Champeaux in deutscben 
Bibliotheken (Beitrage, Band xxxm, Heft 1-2 (Munster i.W. 1936)), p. 27, reports an opinion ad¬ 
vanced by Dr L. Ott that the MS is not identical with the entry in the Priifening catalogue because 
Clm. 14160 contains a further work copied by the same scribe: “Liber domini Hugonis de clau- 
stralibus” ( = De claustro animae by Hugh of Fouilloy, ff. 157V-206V), which would not have escaped 
the notice of a cataloguer. No doubt Priifening could have produced two nearly similar volumes, 
the larger of which had already been sent to Regensburg by the time Wolfger compiled his catalogue, 
but Ott’s opinion rests on an argument from silence and on the assumption that Wolfger was not 
content with a partial summary of the contents of a MS. 

5 Earlier in his catalogue Wolfger named Hugh of St. Victor, Peter Damian, Gratian, Rupert of 
Deutz, “Petrus Baiolardus et multi alii” as “magistri modemi”, Becker, op.cit., p. 209. 

6 Illustrations of the History of Medieval Thought and Learning (2nd ed., London 1920), p. 314. 



only one “nota” sign has been added to the margins of the Ethica - on f. 
44r where Abelard presented his theory of the moral indifference of 
human acts. 1 But it was undoubtedly an enthusiastic admirer of Abelard 
who inserted at the beginning of this volume a fragment of a largely 
apocryphal biographical outline of Master Peter's career. The writer, 
who claims for Abelard “an unbelievable subtlety, an unheard of memory 
and superhuman ability” and who credits him with having swiftly sur¬ 
passed all the other masters of France in both dialectic and theology, 
shows himself familiar with anecdotes concerning Abelard. 2 

The other twelfth century copy of the Ethica is Clm.28363, ff. 

1 o3r-13 2v. This copy lacks a title and the name of the author is not given. 
It also lacks chapter headings and capitals; spaces were left for these 
by the copyist but they were never filled by the rubricator. The text 
of the Ethica that is contained here is otherwise substantially the same 
as that printed by Pez and both copies are of the same length. Minor 
variant readings as well as some peculiarities of spelling can, however, 
be found and some folios have been misplaced. 3 This volume, which is 
all the work of a single scribe who wrote a small but clear hand, also 
contains on ff. I32v-i3$v a valuable fragment of Abelard's ApologiaA 
Ff. ir-98v contain, again with some misplacement of folios, an interesting 
version of the Victorine Summa Sententiarum which is not identical with 
the text found in PL. 176, cols. 41-174. On ff. 98v-ioor is found a 
letter by Walter of Mortagne, critic of Abelard and part author of the 
Summa Sententiarum; this is the only item in the volume which bears the 
name of its author.s Hitherto this text of the Ethica has not been used 
by students of Abelard; it is a valuable ally of the text found in Clm. 
14160. Clm. 28363, unlike Clm. 14160, did not come to Munich from a 


* Cf. PL. 178, 642B. 

2 Found on f. i and first printed by Pez, op.cit., Ill,I, p. xxii and reprinted by Poole, op.cit., pp. 
314-6, who assessed its value (pp. 314-7). In fact Pez (and therefore Poole)missed a final sentence which 
exists in the MS but which does not complete the biography: M ... ad adipem. Nam processu 
temporis se usque adeo de lardo quadruvii potenter intromisit ut nos opera illius de geometricis 
et arithmeticis subtilitatibus usque hodie plura videamus”. The biographer had just informed us that 
Abelard attended lectures on the quadrivium given by Thierry; Poole inclined to believe the bio¬ 
grapher on this point. Must we believe also this statement that Abelard wrote successful works 
on geometry and arithmetic? A passage in Abelard’s Dialectica seems to contradict the biographer 
as regards arithmetic: “... etsi multas ab arithmeticis solutiones audierim, nullam tamen a me 
proferendam iudico, quern eius artis ignarum omnino recognosco”, ed. De Rijk, p. £9. 

3 The reader should proceed from f. 103 to ff. io£, 106, 104, 109, 107, 108, no, in. 

4 V. P. Ruf and M. Grabmann, £in neuaufgefundenes Bruchstiick der Apologia Abaelards (Sitzungsberichte 
der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philos.-hist. Abteilung, v (Munich 1930). Ruf 
(here pp. 5-9) gives a full description of this MS. 

5 The letter is printed by L. d’Achery, Veterum aliquot scriptorum Spicilegium. Tom. 11 (2nd ed., 
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Bavarian religious house. P. Ruf considered that this MS was copied in 
the late twelfth century, apparently in France; the MS seems to have 
been in Italy in the fourteenth or fifteenth century. 1 There are no inscrip¬ 
tions of provenance. 

The other surviving medieval copies of the Ethica were made in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Clm.18597 contains a fifteenth 
century copy on ff. ir-47v. A title is found on f. ir: “Incipit liber 
magistri petri Abelardi vel baiolardi qui dicitur Scito te ipsum”; this is 
written in the text hand and is partially similar to the title which pre¬ 
faces the copy in Clm. 14160. The text of Clm. 18597, like that of 
Clm. 28363, is substantially the same as that found in Clm. 14160 and 
printed by Pez. Clm. 18597 also contains, in the same hand, some 
other works, 2 and in particular a homiletic treatise, the Lavacrum con - 
scientie , in which are found examples taken from the lives of Parisian 
masters and students. An interesting feature of this copy of the Ethica 
is the way in which isolated folios, containing observations arising out 
of the work, have been inserted into the volume. On the verso side 
of the third unnumbered leaf before f. 1 an anonymous student quotes 
from two of the letters concerning Abelard’s teachings which St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux sent to Rome 3 and then adds a propos of the 
Ethica: “Legatur ergo caute”. On f. ir the same student makes reference 
to the book’s condemnation in 1140. A marginal note on f. 5r, where 
Abelard’s thesis that actions do not add to human merit is presented, 
refers us to a small leaf containing a Questio perhaps added by the same 
scribe and inserted between ff. 5 and 6. More interesting is a discussion 
contained on f. 9r -f v, an inserted leaf, and concerning the role of 
human actions in the commission of sins. This arises directly out of 
Abelard’s Ethica , c. 3 (PL. 178, 636-647), and reference is made at 
some length to the doctrine of Alexander of Hales in his commentary 
on Book 2 of the Sentences as well as to Book 2, chapter 4 of the Summa 
of one Johannes Axtensis. This MS was later seen at Tegernsee by B. 
Pez who did not, however, use it for his edition of the Scito te ipsum on 


Paris 1681), pp. 462-6. This is followed on ff. ioor-io2v by various excerpts (described by Ruf, 
pp. 6-7), some of which are theological questions of the twelfth century and concern the nature of 
fear. 

1 Op.cit., pp. £ and 8. 

2 A description of the MS is given in the Catalogus Codicum Latinorum Bibliothecae Regiae Monacensis , 
C. Halm et alii, tom. H, pars iii (Munich 1878), p. 187. 

3 Epist. 188, 192 (PL. 182, 351, 4; 358-9). 



the ground that the codex was then only three hundred years old. 1 
Consequently the text contained here has never been utilized by 
modem students of the Ethica. This is a pleasant, well-executed copy 
made by one Oswaldus Nott who finished his work in 1469 (f. 47V: 
“Explicit 1469”). It had entered into the library of Tegernsee by the 
time that a catalogue of books was compiled there in 1483 2 and it may 
well have been produced originally in the Tegernsee scriptorium. 

A second fifteenth century copy is found in cod. Mainz, Stadt- 
bibliothek, lat. 76, ff. 292V-320V. The text is introduced on f. 292V by 
the following title, written in the text hand: “Incipit. Scito te te( ^ip- 
sum”, but another hand of the fifteenth century has added above this 
an identification of authorship: “Iste tractatus videtur esse Petri abai- 
lardi doctoris parisiensis verbo et scripto de heresi(?) convicti a sancto 
bernhardo. Vide epistolam eius 187”. 3 4 This text of the Scito te ipsum 
is of the same length as the version printed by Pez. Variant readings are, 
however, to be found and in particular the chapter headings, which are 
all written by the text hand, are frequently different in wording from 
those which we read in the Pez edition as well as being greater in number. 
Four chapter headings appear here which are not found in the other 
MSS, although these headings do not always occur at places where a 
new chapter might conveniently begin.* The text of the Ethica ends on 
f. 320V at the point where the Pez edition also breaks off, but the 
copyist continues without any indication of the change of work. Under 
a new chapter heading (“De reliquijs sexte etatis”) he presents what 
seem to be the concluding chapters of a book concerning the eight 
epochs of history. The missing earlier part of this unidentified work 
had discussed the past in the light of ‘Hebrew truth’. Present here are 
five chapters pertaining to the future - the coming of the Lord, the 
time of Antichrist, the day of judgement and the seventh and eighth 
epochs of the future. At the very end on f. the unknown author 

makes a passing reference to his work as ‘noster libellus de volubili ac 


1 Pez wrote (op.cit., tom. hi, pars I. Dissertatio isagogica, p. xxii) with reference to the St. Em- 
meram codex “ex quo librum: Scito te ipsum eruimus neglecto codice Tegemseensi trecentorum 
tantum annorum”. 

2 Cf. ]. A. Schmeller, ‘Ueber Biicherkataloge des XV. und friiherer Jahrhunderte* in Serapeum f 
11(1841), pp. 241-2*4, 2*7-71, 283-7, here p. 270. 

3 Perhaps Bernard’s Epist. 188 (PL. 182, 3*1-4) is meant; the present Epist. 187 does not mention 
Abelard’s Ethica. 

4 Cf. f. 296r, Cur exteriora mentis non addat (cap. 3, PL. 178, 640B); f. 301V, Si peccaverit in tefrater 
(cap. 7, PL. 178, 649A); f. 3o8r, Distinct(i)o peccatorum (cap. 1*, PL. 178, 6*8C); f. 309V, Quid sit 
infructuosa penitentia (cap. 18, PL. 178, 664A). 
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fluct[i]uatjo(!) temporum lappsu descriptus*. 1 Both the Scito te ipsum 
as well as these chapters are concluded on f. by an explicit: ‘Finis 
huius libelli\ A small red strip of leather in the outer margin indicates 
places in the volume where a new work commences and such markers 
are found on ff. 292 and 327 but not between. Other works contained 
in this MS are the De Sacramentis of Hugh of St. Victor and the Cura 
pastoralis of Gregory the Great. 2 The volume was copied in Heidelberg 
in 1458 by one Henry of Waldkirch. At one time it belonged to the 
Carthusian library in Mainz where it bore the number 122. It entered 
the old University library in Mainz after the Secularization and thence 
came into the town library. 3 It will repay further study. 

Cod. Oxford, Balliol College 296 contains on ff. 6ir~79V a version 
of the Ethica which was copied very regularly and carefully in the mid 
fourteenth century in a large hand and then illuminated reasonably 
modestly. The rubric on f. 6ir reads: “Liber petri abaelardi qui inti- 
tulatur Scito teipsumV A first look at this text suggests that it is sub¬ 
stantially the same as the version printed by Pez up to the point where 
the Pez version breaks off. Here, however, near the bottom of f. 78V, 
the words “Explicit iuxta exemplar” have been erased and the scribe 
continues to the bottom of this folio and on to f. 79 with a continuation 
which completes what is in fact a first book of the Ethica and which 
commences a second book, of which only the beginning is present here.* 
There can be no doubt that this continuation, which is not found in any 
other MS of the Ethica, is by Abelard. The completion of the first book 
develops and clarifies the theses on the nature of the power of the keys 
which Abelard had introduced earlier in his chapter. The fragment of 

1 The beginning and ending of these chapters are thus: f. 320V, “De reliquijs sexte etatis. Hec de cursu 
preteriti seculi ex hebraica veritate prout potuimus elucubrare curavimus..." F. 32^, “... Ergo 
noster libellus de volubili ac fluct(i)uatjo(!) temporum lappsu descriptus opportunum de etema 
stabilitate ac stabili etemitate habeat finis. Finis huius libelli.” 

2 I am most grateful to Dr L. M. de Rijk who obtained for me photographs of ff. 292V-320V and 
to Dr Darapsky of the Mainz Stadtarchiv who has answered some questions made necessary by the 
fact that I have not yet seen this MS; I have, however, been able to see the other MSS mentioned 
in these pages. 

3 On the copyist and the provenance of this MS v. H. Schreiber, Die Bibliothek der ehemaligen Mainzer 
Kartause. Die Handschriften und ihre Geschichte (Zentralbibliothek fiir Bibliothekswesen. Beiheft, 
LX (Leipzig 1927)), p. 62. This copy of the Ethica was signalled by M. Bernards, ‘Zur Uberlieferung 
mittelalterlicher theologischen Schriften. Neue Handschriften’ in Recherches de theologie ancienne 
et medievale , xix (19^2), p. 332 (who wrongly makes the Ethica end on f. 32^r) and also by A. M. 
Landgraf, Introduccion , p. 106; previously by M. Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des 
Mittelalters y in (Munich 1931), p. 112. 

4 A full and excellent description of this MS is given by R. A. B. Mynors, Catalogue of the Manuscripts 
of Balliol College , Oxford (Oxford 1963), pp. 314-7. 

s Cf. Mynors, op.cit., p. 315. 
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the second book makes the plan of the Ethica comprehensible, for the 
second book concerns virtue and goodness, whereas the first book had 
treated only of sin and evil. Just as in the first book Abelard focusses 
upon the will’s evil intention and contempt of God as the essence of 
sin, so too the beginning of book II focusses upon the will’s readiness to 
obey God as the essence of good actions. Since f. 79 is an inserted leaf 
which upsets the quiring, it would appear that the original scribe found 
a longer version than the one which he had been using and that he 
decided to add its ending to his already completed copy. This Balliol 
MS is further valuable by reason of the versions of three other works by 
Abelard which it contains. Ff. ir-6ov contain a unique copy of the final 
and longest version of the Theologia Scholarium ; 1 ff. 8or-i6ov contain 
the Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans in a version which 
seems similar to that printed by Duchesne and then by Migne but which, 
like cod. Vatican Library, Reginensis lat. 242, ff. ir~74v, 2 3 4 * does not 
distinguish between a fourth and a fifth book .3 Ff. i6ir-i89V contain 
the Dialogus, here sensibly divided into two parts under the title of 
Collationes, the first Collatio being between the philosopher and the Jew 
and the second between the philosopher and the Christian. Among 
other works contained in the Balliol MS are the commentary on Boe¬ 
thius’ De Trinitate by Abelard’s opponent, Clarembald of Arras, the 
Epitome Dindimi by Hugh of St. Victor and two spiritual pieces by 
Richard of St. Victor .4 The MS may have come to Balliol College from 
the collection of William Gray, bishop of Ely, who died in 1478 and it 
may have been copied in England.s 

V. Cousin, introducing his edition of the Ethica , observed that the 
Pez edition was incomplete; in the Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans Abelard had reserved to the Ethica some questions which do 
not appear in the Pez edition. 6 7 Cousin was fortunately able to add a 
fragment of the second book? but he appears to have used for this purpose 


1 Cf. H. Ostlender, ‘Die Theologia Scholarium’, pp. 275-9 and Mynors, op.cit., pp. 314-5. This 
was written 1139-40; cf. D. Van den Eynde, ‘La “Theologia scholarium” de Pierre Abelard’ in 
Recherches de theologie ancienne et medievale , xxvm (1961), pp. 225-241, here p. 241. 

2 For a full description of this MS v. A. Wilmart, Bibliothecae Apostolicae Vaticanae Codices Manu 
Scripti , I. Codices Reginenses Latini (Vatican City 1937)* PP- 578-9- 

3 Cf. supra, p. 117, n. 4. 

4 For full details v. Mynors, op.cit., pp. 314-7. 

s Cf. Mynors, op.cit., p. 317 (on Gray v. pp. xxiv-xlv). 

6 Opera P. Abaelardi , 11, p. 594. Cf. Abelard, Expositio in Epistolam ad Romanos y v, 13, 14 (PL. 178, 
951A and 959D). 

7 Op.cit., 11, p. 642. 
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not the Balliol MS of the existence of which he was certainly aware, 1 
but a seventeenth century copy book in the Bodleian Library containing 
extracts from the Balliol MS., namely cod. Wood donat. 2. 2 This 
transcipt contains only a part of the Balliol fragment of book II of the 
Ethica . However, Cousin seems not to have had an adequate knowledge 
even of this transcipt for he missed the copy which is there made of 
the complete ending of book I. The Bodleian Library contains one other 
seventeenth century transcipt of the Ethica , presumably made from the 
Balliol copy, namely cod. Corpus Christi College 318, ff. 48r-86v.3 
The library of Trinity College, Cambridge, contains a third transcript 
of the seventeenth century, cod. 0^.14, which is certainly a copy of 
the Balliol Ethica * These transcipts were all made by English scholars 
before the appearance of the Pez edition but after the publication of 
Abelard’s works by A. Duchesne in 1616, in a volume from which the 
Ethica, by reason of the absence of extant French copies, was missing. 
The Trinity College transcript actually contains on its title page a list, 
drawn up perhaps by Thomas Gale, of works by Abelard which had not 
appeared in the Duchesne edition of 1616, but which were extant in 
English libraries. This knowledge of the available English MSS had not 
been regained in Cousin’s day and it is unfortunate both that Cousin 
only partially used what was the least complete of three similar tran¬ 
scripts of the Ethica and that no scholar in England in the seventeenth 
century proceeded from a transcription to a printed edition of this 
work. In 1931 C. Ottaviano writing in the Rivista di Cultura printed the 

1 Cousin referred to the Balliol MS when editing the Theologia (op.cit., 11, p. 2). 

2 Cousin, op.cit., 11, p. 594 declared that he based his edition upon a MS noted in E. Bernard, 
Catalogi Librorum MSS. Angliae et Hiberniae (Oxford 1697) as containing a fragment of a second book. 
The only MS so described there (1, 1, no. 8615,7) is the present cod. Bodleian, Wood donat. 2 
which contains excerpts from the Ethica on pp. 172-181, 186-7. This excerpt from the Balliol 
MS begins on p. 172 of the Wood MS: “Ex libro petri Abaelardi qui intitulatur Scito teipsum sive 
Ethicus lib. i° w and at a point shortly after the opening of the work. The fragment from the opening 
of the second book which is found here on pp. 180-1 is the same as that printed by Cousin and 
shorter than the Balliol fragment of book 11. On this volume v. also H. O. Coxe, Catalogi codicum 
mss. Bibliothecae Bodleianae, 1 (Oxford 1858), p. 886. Gerardi Langbainii Adversaria , Cod. 23. Mynors 
therefore was not correct in thinking (op.cit., p. 315) that Cousin used the Balliol MS. 

3 V. H. O. Coxe, Catalogus cod. mss. qui in collegiis aulibusque Oxoniensibus hodie adservantur , II (Oxford 
I ®^ 2 )» P- 161 : “Ricardi Davis de Sandford Collectaneorum volumen secundum” 16. This copy 
omits some passages of the Ethica. 

4 V. M. R. James, The Western Manuscripts in the Library of Trinity College , Cambridge , ill (Cambridge 
1902), p. 317. E. Bernard, Catalogi , 11, 1 (1698), p. 191, nos. 6086-7. This MS belonged to Thomas 
Gale (1635T-1702) who was at Trinity College from 1655-72; and it was given by his son Roger 
(d. 1744) to Trinity College. The Ethica is here divided into the same chapters as those into which 
the Balliol MS was divided in the seventeenth century and, if my memory does not mislead me, by 
the same scribe. 
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inedited fragments of the Balliol Ethica . 1 Ottaviano’s contribution was on 
the whole reliable and valuable but the Rivista di Cultura , at least in 
England, is not easy to obtain. R. Blomme in his excellent study of 
Abelard’s doctrine of sin 2 also utilized, apparently in ignorance of 
Ottaviano’s article, the further fragments found in the Balliol MS. 

The five above mentioned MSS represent the total number of 
medieval copies of the Ethica known to the present writer. Others may 
exist; if they do, it is hoped that this article might stimulate their 
announcement. How these five copies are textually related to each 
other cannot here be determined. A thorough examination will reveal 
whether the reasonably low number of variant readings between them 
result from the divergences of scribes or from deliberate amendments 
on the part of author or disciple. All these texts have some personal 
characteristics, but the only major differentiating feature lies in the 
additional passages which are contained in the Balliol MS. And on one 
matter all these copies fully agree: even though Abelard refers in his 
Commentary on Romans 3 to the Ethica written by him, the surviving 
MSS of the Ethica never themselves use this word as a title. The only 
title found in the MSS is Scito te ipsum. 

This is not the place to dwell on the significance of Abelard’s 
Ethica in the history of ethics. But if, as all now agree, it represents a 
great moment in the development of medieval ethical thought, then 
the lack of a larger number of surviving MSS may seem disappointing. 
From the twelfth century itself only two copies survive and nowhere in 
modem France can a copy from any medieval century be found today. 
The survival or loss of MSS is, however, largely a matter of hazard. The 
Ethica , moreover, did not belong to the class of work which became 
indispensable in the schools, in the manner of the Sentences of the 
Lombard or the Decretum of Gratian. It was a personal and provocative 
treatise, which contained uncommon theological opinions and in which 
ethics was considered as a subject set apart from other kinds of theolo¬ 
gical enquiry. It neither sought to compile systematically all the 
materials needed for ethical discussion nor to integrate moral theology 
with the other branches of contemporary theological enquiry. Even in 
1139, shortly before Abelard’s condemnation at Sens, William of St. 

1 V. supra, p. 118, n. 2. Ottaviano was not able to explain why Cousin’s supplement was so 
incomplete. 

2 V. supra, p. 118, n. 3. L. Hodl made use of Ottaviano’s edition in Die Geschichte der scholastischen 
Literatur undder Theologie der Schliisselgewalt. 1 . Teil. (Beitrage, Band xxxvm, Heft 4 (Munster i960), 
pp. 79-86. 

3 PL. 178, 9£iA and 9£9D. 
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Thierry complained to Bernard of Clairvaux and to bishop Geoffrey of 
Chartres that he could not obtain copies of Abelard’s opuscula , especially 
the Sic et non and the Scito te ipsum : “I fear that just as they are monstrous 
in their titles, so too are they monstrous in their teaching, but, men 
say, they have shunned the light and, even when looked for, are not 
found.” 1 Likewise of the Theologia William revealed that he had en¬ 
countered it only by chance. 2 3 R. L. Poole suggested that the Ethica 
might have had an esoteric reputation .3 Certainly the milieu of William 
and that of Abelard may well have been distant from each other. Yet 
the high quality of the early copy found in Clm. 14160 does not in itself 
lend weight to the suggestion that this work “shunned the light”. This 
version was made to be admired and it is accompanied by other non- 
Abelardian works which have no esoteric flavour. Nonetheless, the 
scarcity of surviving twelfth century copies is a fact. No less remarkable, 
however, is the fact of survivals from later centuries. The three copies 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries testify to the appeal made by 
the work some two or three hundred years after the impulses which 
had promoted the early scholastic theological movement had changed. 

Cambridge , 

Churchill College 


1 Epist. 326 (PL. 182, £32D-£33A). 

2 Epist. cit. 

3 Op.cit., p. 314. 
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Berchoriana 


LES PSEUDO-BERSUIRES 

J. ENGELS 


D ans la Notice bibliographique sur Pierre Bersuire 1 , j’avais promis de 
traiter des ouvrages attribues a tort a cet auteur. Depuis, M. 
Charles Samaran 2 3 4 5 leur a consacre des pages substantielles, sans 
pourtant resoudre entierement les problemes assez complexes que 
posent ces Pseudo-Bersuires, qui continuent d’encombrer Phistoire 
litteraire du moyen age. 11 vaut done la peine de revenir a ces problemes, 
pour effectuer un travail de deblayage. 

11 s’agit d’abord de decider quel cas il faut faire d’un temoignage 
sur Bersuire dans le Supplementum chronicarum (ou: cbronicorum ) de 
Philippe de Bergame, signale et cite pour la premiere fois, semble-t-il, 
par Fabricius 17363. En voici la transcription*. 

Petrus Bertorii, natione gallus, patria pictauiensis, ordinis sancti Benedicti prior, 
uir in diuinis scripturis ualde eruditus et studiosus, ac declamator uerbi diuini 
ualde insignis, hac tempestate multa praeclara uolumina scripsit. Et potissimum, 
ad Ioannem de Prato P[ra]enestrinum episcopum et sacrosanctae ecclesiae Ro- 
manae cardinalem, magnum et egregium opus in tribus uoluminibus distinctum, 
quod Repertorium morale inscripsit li. 3. Incipit: Reuerendo in Xristo patri 
domino. Item Reductorium morale in libris 4 cuius principium est Videte 
quoniam non solum ; Inductorium morale li. 3. Breuiarium bibliae li. i. Item 
Cosmographiae lib. i. Sermonum etiam scripsit libros duos. Et alia quaedam: Titum 
Liuium, historicum magni labor is opus, ad instantiam supradicti Ioannis fran- 
corum regis in idiomate gallico uulgarizauit. 

Quel est ce Philippe de Bergame? On en connait deux, qui ont ete 
confondus. Il y a d’abord le benedictin Philippe de Bergame*, contem- 

1 Vivarium II = 1964, pp. 62-124. Les dates imprim^es en caract^res gras renvoient a cette Notice , 
ou l’on trouvera les indications bibliographiques necessaires. 

2 Pierre Bersuire , Prieur de Saint-£loi de Paris (1290 ?-1362), dans: Histoire litteraire de la France , XXXIX 
= 1962, pp. 2£9~4£o (= pp. 1-192 du tir6-i-part), voir mon compte rendu critique 1962*, 

pp. 114-H. 

3 Rdimpression anastatique 1962 (d’apris l’^dition Florence, 18^8), vol. V, pp. 232-33. 

4 Faite d’apr£s 1 ’Edition Venise, 1^13, signalee plus loin, p. 129. 

5 U. Chevalier, Repertoire des sources historiques du moyen age , Bio-bibliographie, II, Paris, 1907, col. 
3620. 
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porain de Bersuire, prieur du monastere Santa Maria in Vanzo de Pa- 
doue, mort vers 1380, a qui Zumkeller 1 vient de rendre son Speculum 
regiminis ou Cato moralizatus , attribue parfois a son homonyme. 

Mais c’est par distraction que Samaran (p. 421/163) attribue au 
benedictin le Supplementum chronicarum , car T auteur en est son cadet 
d’un siecle, Termite augustinien Jacobus Philippus Bergamensis (1434- 
1^20), Foresti de son nom de famille, sous lequel il est insere notam- 
ment chez Chevalier 2 3 . En juillet 1^83, il a termine sa chronique, qui a 
ete imprimee des le mois suivant a Venise par un autre Bergamasque, 
Bernardino Benalio. Ces details se lisent dans Timprime de 1483; ils ont 
ete releves dans la description qu’en a faite Polain 1932 (II, pp. 168- 
169). Or, comme Fassbinder 1917 (p. 2) Tavait deja constate, le passage 
sur Bersuire est absent de Tedition de 1483; d’ou Ton peut conclure 
qu’il ne se lisait pas non plus dans le ms. acheve le mois auparavant. 
En outre, Samaran a verifie son absence dans Tedition de 1485; moi- 
meme dans les editions immediatement posterieures. Il s’agit done d’une 
addition du XVI e siecle, attestee pour la premiere fois, par Samaran, 
dans Tedition, amplifiee d’un seizieme livre, Supplementum supplementi 
chronicarum , Venise, 1^13 (livre XIII, fol. 2^4)3. 

Ceci nous permet de corriger T opinion soutenue notamment par 
Fassbinder 1917 (p. 2), qui affirmait que le passage du Supplementum 
chronicarum avait ete copie par Jean de Tritenheim dans son De scriptoribus 
ecclesiasticis. En fait, etant donne que la notice sur Bersuire se lit deja 
dans Tedition princeps de 1494 4 , il faut intervertir Tordre de depen- 
dance, et voir en Tritenheim le premier bibliographe a traiter de notre 
auteur. Voici sa notice : 

Petrus Berthorij, natione Gallus, patria pictauiensis, prior monasterij sancti 

Eligij parisiensis, ordinis diui patris Benedicti, uir in diuinis scripturis studio- 

sissimus et ualde eruditus atque in saecularibus litteris egregie doctus, in de- 

clamandis sermonibus ad populum excellentis ingenij, philosophus, historiologus 

1 A. Zumkeller, Manuskripte von Werken der Autoren des Augustiner-Eremitenordens in mitteleuropaischen 
Bibliotheken , dans: Augustiniana XII = 1962, p. ^9, n° 435^, corrigeant la notice sur Foresti (voir la 
note suivante) de D. A. Perini, Bibliographia Augustiniana cum notis biograpbicis , scriptores itali , 
Florence, 1929-1938, II, p. 79, et celle de W. Hiimpfner dans: Lexikonfiir Theologie und Kirche , IV = 
i960, col. 202. L’attribution erron^e se lit 6galement dans Enciclopedia cattolica , vol. V = 1950, 
col. 1 $14. 

2 Op.cit ., I, Paris, 190^, coll. 1541-42. La bibliographic plus r^cente sur Foresti a cit£e a la note 
pr6c6dente. 

3 Pour les Editions du XV e si&cle, voir Polain 1932, II, pp. 168-172; pour celles du XVI e : Cat . 
gen. des livres imprimis de la Bibl. Nat., Auteurs, LIII, Paris, 1929, coll. 472-73. 

4 Johannes Trithemius, Catalogus sive liber scriptorum ecclesiasticorum, Bale, 1494, foil. 9iv°-92r°, 
reprise litt^ralement dans Tritthemius 1346. Voiraussi Trithemius 1605. 
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& cosmographus insignis, scrips!t multa praeclara uolumina quibus nomen suum 
ad posteritatis noticiam cum gloria transmisit. E quibus ista feruntur: Ad 
Iohannem de Pratis episcopum P[r]enestrinum, sacrosanctae ecclesiae Romanae 
cardinalem scripsit magnum et egregium opus quod in tribus uoluminibus iam 
impressum est, praedicatoribus simplicioribus non inutile, quod Dictionarium 
appellant, sed ipse illud praenotari uoluit: 


Repertorium morale: 

li. iij 

ReuerSdo christo pri diio. 

Reductorium quoque morale: 

li. iiij 

Videte qm no solu in [ = m.] la. 

Inductorium morale: 

li. iij 

Breuiarium historiarum bibliae: 

ii.j 

Considerans historiae pro. 

Cosmographiam scripsit: 

H.j 

Sermones uarios: 

h.ij 



Et alia multa. 

Denique ad instantiam lohannis regis franciae Titum Liuium in gallicam linguam 
conuertit. 

Et notandum quod trium operum moralium quae primo consignauimus loco 
unumquodque tribus magnis uoluminibus constat, quorum reductorij moralis 
una pars, omnes libros bibliae historiales moraliter complectens, impressa est, 
& incipit a Genesi sic: Deus in mundi creatione et cetera. 

Feruntur eius ad diuersos epistolae, & parui, sed multi, tractatus. 

Claruit temporibus Caroli imperatoris quarti, et Innocentij papae sexti, anno 
domini millesimo CCC.LX. 

Cette liste d’ouvrages que Tritenheim attribue a Bersuire devra etre 
comparee avec celle que nous lisons dans la Collatio pro fine operis : 
Morale Reductorium y Kepertorium et Breuiarium; Titum Liuium ; quondam orbis 
terrarum cosmographiam seu mundi mappam 1 . Mais j’expedierai d’abord 
quelques ouvrages qui ne sont mentionnes dans aucune des deux listes. 

I. GESTA ROMANORUM 

L’attribution a Bersuire des Gesta Romanorum 2 3 4 y cette collection latine 
d’ exempla si populaire pendant les derniers siecles du moyen age et 
depuis, a ete proposee le premier, semble-t-il, par Glass 1711. Elle 
a ete reprise ou discutee entre autres par Warton 1824 et Le Clerc 
1862, auxquels auteurs on peut ajouter notamment G. Brunet* et S. J. H. 
Herrtage.* 

1 Infra, pp. 158-^9. 

2 Samaran, pp. 42 5-26/ 167-68. Bibliographic r£cente chez W. Brauns dans: Die deutsche Literatur 
des Mittelalters, Verfasserlexikon , hrsg. von K. Langosch, Band V, Nachtrage , Berlin, 19ss, coll. 257 
ss.; chez R. Cantel en R. Ricard, Exemplum II, Au moyen age , dans: Dictionnaire de spiritualite , t. IV, 
1961, coll. 1892 ss. 

3 Dans 1 ’Introduction a son Edition du Violier des histoires romaines , Ancienne traduction fran^oise des 
Gesta Romanorum , Biblioth&que Elz^virienne, Paris, 18^8. 

4 The Early English Versions of the Gesta Romanorum , EETS, London, 1879 = 1898, pp. ix ss. 
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Aujourd’hui la question est tranchee par la negative pour deux 
raisons. Bersuire n’a pas insere les Gesta Romanorum dans la liste de ses 
oeuvres qu’il donne dans la Collatio ; Samaran nous apprend (p. 322/64) 
que le recueil a ete utilise comme source dans les livres I-XIII du Re¬ 
ductorium. Ces circonstances ouvrent le chemin a une etude renouvelee 
des Gesta Romanorum , et plus generalement des exempla moralises de la 
fin du moyen age. 

Avant tout, il faudra tirer au clair les questions de chronologie. 
Selon Samaran (p. 426/168) - et c’est la pour lui un argument supple- 
mentaire - l’epoque de composition des Gesta Romanorum est anteri- 
eure au temps ou Bersuire a vecu. C’est une opinion repandue: encore 
tout recemment O. Prinz 1 situait le noyau du recueil a la fin du XIII e 
siecle. 

D’autre part. Beryl Smalley i960 (pp. 14^-46), faisant siennes la 
plupart des conclusions de J. A. Herbert 2 et de Welter 1927 (pp. 369- 
7^), est d’avis que la version des Gesta contenue dans le plus ancien 
manuscrit connu, celui d’Innsbruck 3 , datant de 1342, a ete ecrite en 
Angleterre par un franciscain anonyme. Celui-ci aurait notamment mis a 
contribution les Moralitates de Robert Holcot, lesquelles fourniraient 
alors un terminus post quern. D’opinion que les Moralitates sont posterieures 
au commentaire que Holcot a fait sur les Douze Prophetes, et qui date de 
c. 13 34, elle situe en consequence la premiere version des Gesta quelques 
annees a peine avant la date (1342) du ms. qui nous Pa transmise. En soi, 
ce serait possible, bien que un peu juste. 

Toutefois, jusqu’a plus ample informe, on doit admettre avec 
Samaran (p. 304/46) que les livres I-XIII du Reductorium etaient termines, 
du moins dans une premiere redaction, vers 1340. Le texte des Gesta 
utilise par Bersuire peut alors difficilement etre celui du ms. d’Inns¬ 
bruck. En outre, on a signale un ms. aujourd’hui perdu, datant de 1317 4 . 
Pour ces raisons il sera indispensable de verifier Pordre de dependance 
entre les Moralitates de Holcot, les Gesta et le Reductorium . On sait a 
quel point pareilles verifications chronologiques peuvent etre salutaires. 


1 Tusculum-Lexicon griechischer und lateinischer Autoren des Altertums und des Mittelahers ... Miinchen, 
1963, p. 184. 

2 Catalogue oj Romances in the Department of Manuscripts in the British Museum , vol. Ill, London, 1910, 
pp. 106 ss.; 183 ss. 

3 Edite par W. Dick, Erlanger Beitrage zur englischen Philologie t VII. Heft, Erlangen-Leipzig, 1890; 
une redaction ampliftee avait et6 publi£e par H. Oesterley, Berlin, 1872 (reproduction anastatique 
Hildesheim, 1963). 

4 Cf. J. Bolte et G. Polivka, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder - u. Hausmdrchen der Briider Grimm... IV, 
Leipzig, 1930, p. 134. 



Rappelons k ce propos qu’un autre recueil d ’exempla la Summa praedican- 
tium de Jean Bromyard, vient d’etre place au debut du quatorzi&me 
si&cle au lieu d’i la fin 1 . 

11 va sans dire que dans ce domaine il faut proceder avec prudence. 
Ainsi, B. F. Hupp6 en D. W. Robertson Jr. 2 3 * 5 affirment que les remar¬ 
ques sur le mythe de Ceyx (Ov., Met . XI, 633 ss.) faites par Robert 
Holcot dans son Commentaire sur la Sagesse, auraient passe, avec 
indication de source, dans Reductorium XV ( Ovidius moralizatus). Ce fait, 
dfiment 6tabli, foumirait un terminus ante quern pour Holcot, post quern 
pour Bersuire, tout au moins en ce qui regarde ce passage. Seulement, 
je ne Pai pas trouve a Pendroit attendu dans le ms. Brux. B.R. 863-9, 
qui contient pourtant la version 61 argie. Par contre, il se lit dans 
Pimprim6 de 1509, fol. LXXV (= Werkmateriaal- 2, 1962, pp. 160-61). 
S’il ne s’agit que de cette version tardive, Paffirmation concernant 
Pemprunt a Holcot est sans portee pour Bersuire lui-meme, bien que 
importante pour sa survie litt6raire. 

2 . COMMENTAIRE SUR LE DOCTRINALE 
d’alexandre DE VILLEDIEU 

Le Doctrinale (1199) d’Alexandre de Villedieu*, la celebre grammaire 
latine* mise en vers* pour raisons mn6moniques 6 7 8 , dont on a compt£ plus 
de 2go mss*, et plus de 300 Editions imprim6es avant 1588 s , a suscite 


1 Cf. W. A. Pantin, The English Church in the Fourteenth Century , Cambridge, 1955, p. 147, note 2. 

2 Fruyt and Chaf\ Studies in Chaucer's Allegories , Princeton, New Jersey, 1963, p. 40. 

3 Bibliographic abondante a la fin de la notice par M. Barroux dans le Dictionnaire de biographic 
frangaise, t. I = 1933, coll. 1472-76. Le dernier titre cit£ est Max Manitius, Geschichte der lateini- 
schen Literatur des Mittelalters , t. Ill, Miinchen, 1931, pp. 756-61. Ajouter RBMA II, n 08 1175-82, et 
k L. J. Paetow, The Arts Course..., les deux ouvrages de cet auteur publics dans les Memoirs of the 
University of California , IV = 1914-27 ; R. H. Robins, Ancient & Mediaeval Grammatical Theory in Europe , 
with particular reference to modern linguistic doctrine , London, 1951, pp. 75-76; H. Roos, Die Modi 
significandi des Martinus de Dacia , BGPh. Th. M ., XXXVII, 2, Munster, Westf., 1952, pp. 16-17, 
96-97. 

♦ Edition critique dans D. Reichling 1893; voir le compte rendu de Gaston Paris, qui garde encore 
sa valeur, dans Romania XXIII = 1894, pp. 588-94. 

5 Grammatica versibus descripta est le titre dans de nombreuses copies manuscrites (A. Duval, Hist, 
litt. de la France , XVIII = 1835, p. 203), ou aussi Doctrinale metricum. 

« Cf. Reichling, pp. LXXIV-V. 

7 Enum6r£s par Reichling, pp. CXXI-CLXVIII, CCXCI-II; voir aussi Manitius, p. 759. 

8 Enum6r£es par Reichling, pp. CLXXI-CCXC, CCXCV-CCCUI; pour les incunables, voir aussi 
Gcsamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke ..., Band I, Leipzig, 1925, pp. 470 ss. 
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- a cote d’une parodie erotique 1 — un nombre considerable de com- 
mentaires 2 ou gloses 3 4 5 , en France et ailleurs. 

Un de ces commentaires a ete attribue a Bersuire par plusieurs de 
ses biographes: Casimir Oudin 1722, le premier, suivi de Ziegelbauer 
1754 (n, 563-564; III, 184; IV, 659), plus recemment DHGE 1935, 
Diet, de biogr.fr. 1954 et Lex. f. Th. u. K. 1958. C’est precisement du 
Doctrinale commente par Bersuire que les etudiants en France se se- 
raient servis de preference jusqu’a Tepoque ou cette grammaire a ete 
eclipsee* par celle, en vers egalement*, de Jean Despaut&re (le flamand 
Johannes de Spauter de Ninove, 1520 6 7 ). Un echo de cette legende se 
trouve chez Sauval 17247 rapportant que «les petits Ecoliers... ont 
confondu [Bersuire] avec Despautere...». 

Samaran 8 9 rejette a juste titre V attribution a Bersuire du commentaire 
sur le Doctrinale: ni ses prologues, ni l’epitaphe, ni surtout la Collatio 
pro fine opens n’en font aucune mention. II prouve amplement que 
I’attribution remonte a Claude de Grandrue, auteur d’un catalogue, 
date 1 £13, de la bibliotheque de Saint-Victor, laquelle - comme le 
signalent aussi Oudin et Ziegelbauer - possedait trois exemplaires du 
commentaire, cotes JJJ, 11, 12, 1 3. 11 montre egalement que le premier 
de ces exemplaires, que Grandrue decrit: Textus libri qui dicitur Doctrinale 
completus , cum Glosa Petri Berchorii, monachi... est Tactuel ms. Paris, 
Arsenal 1038$, date de 1375*. Pourtant, je ne puis plus suivre Samaran 


1 Elle a le meme incipit que le Doctrinale: Scribere clericulis paro> ce qui a pu cr£er des confusions, 
voir H. Walther, Initia carminum ac versuum medii aevi posterioris latinorum ..., Gottingen, 1959, 
n °s 17375 et 17377, et P. Lehmann, Die Parodie im Mittelalter 2 , Stuttgart, 1963, pp. 109, 223-224. 

2 Enum 4 r£s par Reichling, pp. LXI-LXXVI, CXII; index des mss.: pp. CCXCIII-IV; index des 
imprimes: pp. CCCIII-VII; pour les incunables, voir aussi Gesamtkatalog n 08 982-1211. - Resume 
dans Barroux, col. 1474. 

3 Pour ce terme, voir Thurot 1874, p. 103, note 1, et Reichling, p. LXII, note 4. 

4 Pour l’opposition des humanistes au Doctrinale , voir Reichling, pp. LXXXIII-CX, et Barroux, 
col. 1474. On se rappelle que, en 1534, Rabelais a ridiculis6 le Doctrinale dans Gargantua (chap. 
XIV). 

5 La vogue des grammaires versifies n’a pas cess£ avec la fin du moyen age. Le Jardin des Racines 
grecques mises en vers franfois, £crit pour les Ecoliers de Port-Royal par Lancelot, avec M. de Saci 
comme collaborateur-versificateur, a eu sa premiere Edition en 1657, la seconde en 1664, et a et£ 
utilise encore longtemps apr&s. «Avec ses vers gnomiques, mnemoniques..., ce livre ingrat nous 
parait aujourd’hui aussi het^roclite que pouvait l’etre alors le Despautere.» (Sainte-Beuve, Port- 
Rqyalj Bibliotheque de la Pleiade, II, Paris, 1954, pp. 448, 464.) 

6 Biographie nationale de Belgique , XXIII= 1921-24, coll. 304-12; Reichling, voir index, p. CXII. 

7 Cf. Samaran, p. 287/29. 

8 P P- 423-24/165-66. 

9 J’ai trouv6 i Vlnstituut voor Laat Latijn d’Utrecht un microfilm de ce ms., que la Bibliotheque de 
PArsenal avait eu l'amabilite de faire executer autrefois. 
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quand il identifie le commentaire avec la Glosa Monachi Lombardi , qui 
est un texte tout different. 

En effet, l’incipit de la Glosa Monachi Lombardi est Felix qui potuit 
rerum cognoscere causas 9 du moins dans les incunables 1 , car sauf erreur 
personne n’a encore reussi k mettre la main sur un manuscrit 2 . Par 
contre, le ms. Arsenal 1038 a comme incipit, ainsi que Tindiquait deja 
Oudin: Domine 9 labia mea aperies , et os meum annuntiabit laudem tuam . 0 
Deus triclinium veritatis eternej Ortus et exordium totius doctrinejTu meum 
principium ... 

Au siecle passe, plusieurs savants se sont occupes de ce dernier 
texte encore inedit, malheureusement en ordre disperse. Thurot 18743 
a ete le premier k utiliser le ms. Ars. 1038, pour son histoire des 
doctrines grammaticales au moyen age. Il signale (p. 49; pp. 34-3$) que 
le ms. Saint-Germain latin 1181, actuellement B.N. lat. 13031* con- 
tient (k partir du folio 71 v°) «une glose tres-semblable et souvent iden- 
tique». 

Avant lui, et a son insu, Fr. Morand 1863 avait constate la presence 
d'une troisieme version dans le ms. Boulogne 184, incomplet de la fin, 
qui a ete decrit ensuite, par H. Michelant, dans le Catalogue general des 
mss . 1872. Le texte ouvre sur un preambule, a Tincipit Domine labia mea 
aperies , intitule Margarita philosophiarum («perle des philosophies»), 
attribue a un Magister Johannes , vice doctor Divionis; 1290 est donne comme 
date de composition. 

Finalement, H. Omont 1885 decouvre une quatrieme version dans 
un manuscrit de la fin du XlII e siecle, ce qui du reste exclut deja Ber- 
suire comme auteur. C’est le ms. Lamballe £, decrit ensuite par Omont 
dans le Cat . gen. des mss. 1886, qui attribue la Margarita philosophiarum 
au vice-docteur de Dijon, mais avec la date 1298, F appelant Johannes 

1 Voir Reichling, p. LXIV, note n, qui en £num&re quatre (les n 08 22, 48, £6, 62), auxquels il 
faut ajouter le n° 57, signal^ p. CXCIV; et Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke ... Band I, Leipzig, 192^, 
n 0s 1031-41. - J’ai consult^ l’exemplaire de la Biblioth^que Nationale (cote g. X. 32 R£s.), d6crit 
par L. Delisle dans Bibliothique de VEcole des Cbartes , LXII = 1901, pp. i$ 8-£9. C’est le n° 1032 du 
Gesamtkatalog. 

1 Voir dans ce sens aussi Mile Pellegrin 1948, a propos de la mention Doctrinale glosatum glosis 
monachi in uno volumine dans un catalogue de la bibliotheque du College de Hubant a Paris. 

3 R&mpression anastatique: Frankfurt a.M. 1964, d’apres l’^dition 1869. En effet, la page du titre 
du volume XXII entier donne comme date de parution 1874, celle de la seconde partie 1868. 
Cette seconde partie doit done avoir 6t£ publi£e plus tot. Cela est confirme par le fait qu’une 
notice de Thurot, qui y fait suite, se trouve publi^e dans les Comptes rendus de VAcademie des Inscrip¬ 
tions et Belles-Lettres , nouvelle s£rie, t. VI, Paris ,1870, pp. 242 ss. 

4 Voir H. Omont, Concordances des numeros anciens et des numeros actuels des manuscrits latins de la 
Bibliotheque Nationale..., Paris, 1903, p. 94, et L. Delisle, Inventaire des manuscrits latins de Saint- 
Germain-des-Pres , dans: Bibl. de VEcole des Chartes , XXVIII = 1867, p. £49. 
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Vignacus , Jean Vignay. Omont publie les vers rythmiques qui encadrent 
la Margarita , en donnant les variantes du ms. de l’Ars. et du ms. de 
Boulogne, non du ms. B.N. 13031. II fait observer que la glose propre- 
ment dite au Doctrinale , qui suit la Margarita , a un incipit different dans 
les trois mss. (ce qui ne laisse pas d’etre curieux): Com unumquemque in 
complexum duplici via (Lamballe); S[i]cientes venite ad aquas (Ars., fol. 12); 
Presens huic operi superius tetigit (Boulogne). 

La meme annee, H. Martin, dans son Catalogue des mss . de la Bi- 
bliotheque de VArsenal 1886 (t. II, p. 249), donne une description du 
ms. Arsenal 1038. Comme il ne connaissait pas les publications de 
Morand et de H. Omont, sa notice est defectueuse; elle a ete completee 
dans les Additions et Corrections a la fin du volume 1 . 

Deux ans plus tard, B. Haureau 1888, dans un article quelque peu 
diffus, resumera l’etat de la question pour VHistoire litteraire de la France . 
Lui aussi passe sous silence le ms. B.N. 13031. Quant aux trois autres, 
comparant avec le ms. de l’Ars., le seul qu’il a examine, les extraits du 
ms. de Boulogne publies par Morand, Haureau considere ce dernier ms. 
comme le moins authentique. Il admet la date de 1298, donnee pour la 
Margarita philosophiarum dans le ms. de Lamballe, de loin le plus ancien, 
de meme que l’attribution au vice-docteur de Dijon, qu’il appelle 
Jean de Vignay. Haureau analyse la Margarita philosophiarum: c’est une 
dissertation sur les sciences et les arts, qui sert d’introduction a la glose 
au Doctrinale proprement dite (mais qui, le cas echeant, pourrait aussi 
convenir au Grecisme d’Evrard de Bethune). Le premier, il se declare 
explicitement persuade, pour des raisons simplement probables d’ail- 
leurs, que la glose, qui suit immediatement la Margarita philosophiarum , 
est egalement due a Jean de Vignay et date done aussi de 1298. Parmi 
les sources utilisees, il cite notamment un Monachus y que Thurot n’avait 
pas releve; on pourrait se demander si ce n’est pas la le «Moine lom¬ 
bards Dans un article contigu de 1 ’ Histoire litteraire de la France sur un 
glossateur anonyme du Grecisme et du Doctrinal 2 , Haureau ajoutera que 
Jean de Vignay allegue et critique habituellement le De arte lectoria 
d’Aymericuss. 

En 1893 parait V edition critique monumentale de Reichling, qui 
avait eu connaissance de quelques-unes des etudes seulement que nous 
venons de passer en revue. Omont 1885, Martin 1886 et Haureau 1888 

1 Voir aussi la correction de la notice dans Samaran et Marichal 1959, p. i2$. 

2 XXX = 1888, p. 299. Il s’agit du ms. B.N. 8427, le n° 56 de Reichling, p. CXXXVI. 

3 Sur ce texte in^dit de la fin du Xle si£cle, voir H. Happ, Zur Lisorius-frage , dans ALMA XXXII ■» 
1962, pp. 189 ss. 
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en particulier lui avaient echappe. Cela explique qu’il considere les 
mss. Ars. 1038 1 , Lamballe £ 2 et B.N. 130313 comme etant ignotorum 
auctorum. Seul le ms. Boulogne 184/* est rapporte par lui a Magister 
Johannes Divionis , duquel il ne parle pas autrement*. 

La meme annee, L. Delisle 1893 etudie un commentaire du Doc - 
trinale appele Glosa communis ou, d’apres Pincipit, Antequam ulterius , 
contenu notamment dans les mss. Erfurt 14 6 , Erfurt 45? et Arras [344]®. 
11 nous apprend qu’il s’agit de lemons, donnees en 1301, par un gram- 
mairien de Soissons, nomme Maitre Yon, sous-moniteur ou repetiteur, 
et fournit des precisions sur cette fonction, identique a celle de vice - 
doctor de Jean de Vignay. VAntequam ulterius a ete cite a plusieurs re¬ 
prises dans la glose du ms. Ars. 1038, ce qui pour elle etablit un terminus 
ante quern (1301) qui de nouveau exclut Bersuire comme auteur. Mais 
Delisle traite du ms. de V Arsenal d’une fa^on fort deroutante (p. 20): 
«Manuscrit de l’abbaye de Saint-Victor de Paris, jadis cote JJJ 11, 
aujourd’hui n° 1038 de la bibliotheque de Y Arsenal. Copie en 137^, il 
s’ouvre par une longue introduction dont les premiers mots sont: 
Domine labia mea aperies , et dont V auteur est appele magister Johannes [de] 
Vignaco dans un ms. de la bibliotheque de Lamballe; nous en avons 
parle dans le volume precedent; Hist. litt. de la France , XXX, p. 2 8o.» 

Faisons remarquer, d’abord, que ce «nous», ce n’est pas Delisle 
lui-meme, mais «nous, redacteurs de YHistoire litteraire», c’est-a-dire 
Haureau 1888. Ensuite, ce qui est plus grave, que Delisle _ tout en se 
referant aux pages de Haureau, sans toutefois avertir son lecteur - 
remet en question plusieurs conclusions essentielles que son coredacteur 
avait admises. Pour Delisle, la glose elle-meme, qui dans le ms. Ars. 
1038 suit la Margarita philosophiarum , n’est pas de Vignay, mais anonyme; 
partant, il ne retient pas 1298 comme la date de sa composition, qui 
serait d’ailleurs incompatible avec celle de 1301 qu'il a etablie pour 
VAntequam ulterius . En outre, il ne met pas a contribution les memes 
mss. que B. Haureau. Passant sous silence le ms. Boulogne 184, il fait 
etat du ms. B.N. 13031, neglige par son coredacteur. Surtout, il 


* no 4£, P . cxxxm, P . ccxcn, P . ccxciii. 

2 no 23, P . cxxviii, P . ccxcn, P . ccxcm. 

3 NO £8, p. CXXXVI, p. CCXCII, p. CCXCIII. 

4 NO 75 * t p. CLXVII, p. CCXCI, p. ccxcm. 

5 Son nom manque dans la liste des Commentaires et Gloses, p. CXII. 

6 = n° 28 de Reichling, p. CXXIX, cf. p. LXIII. 

7 = n o 29 de Reichling, p. CXXIX, cf. p. LXIII. 

8 = n° 17* de Reichling, p. CLXV, cf. Cat. gen. des mss. 1872, p. 140. Delisle donne par erreur 
le n° 942, mais ce ms. ne contient qu’un Lectionarium (Cat, p. 374). 
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affirme que la glose du ms. Ars. 1038 se lirait aussi dans le ms. B.N. 
14927, autrefois Saint-Victor 585 1 . Certes, ce ms.contient - outre le 
seul exemplaire connu de VEcclesiale 2 d’Alexandre de Villedieu - un 
De grammatical mais avant Delisle personne n’y avait reconnu un double 
de la glose du ms. de P Arsenal, notamment pas Reichling, qui avait 
pourtant examine (p. xxxviii) le manuscrit. 

L’article de Delisle, interessant mais trop bref, pose plus de pro- 
blemes qu’il n’en resout: ils ne pourront etre resolus sans un nouveau 
recours aux manuscrits. C’est en partie d’ailleurs pour solliciter celui-ci 
que nous venons de retracer ce laborieux debat. Nous en retiendrons 
seulement que la glose au Doctrinale du ms. de PArsenal 1038, dont 
P auteur reste inconnu, n’est ni de Pierre Bersuire, ni du «Moine 
lombard». 

Recemment, James J. Murphy, dans un article suggestif de Me¬ 
diaeval Studies 3 , fait observer avec raison que nous ne possedons pas 
encore une histoire definitive de la grammaire au moyen age. C’est 
pourquoi il dresse un ambitieux Outline for a Projected Study of the Arts of 
Discourse in the Middle Ages. Or, dans la section III F (p. 204), consacree 
aux ouvrages de grammaire de la periode 1050-1400, les premiers 
auteurs notes sont Alexandre de Villedieu et Evrard de Bethune. Les 
pages qui precedent montrent suffisamment, je pense, qu’il y a lieu 
d’ajouter les commentaires que le Doctrinale et le Grecisme ont inspires. 

3. COMMENTARIA IN PSALMOS DAVIDICOS 

A partir de 1583, P attribution a Bersuire d’un Commentaire sur les 
Psaumes a ete discutee; entre 1720 et 1728 en Espagne meme avec 
vehemence. A propos de cette derniere phase, Samaran* dit: «Nous 
avons juge superflu de rechercher les elements de cette vaine polemique. 

... dans la suite, les bibliographes qui se sont occupes des ouvrages de 
Bersuire, ont fait le silence sur cette attribution dont Porigine ne 
saurait etre autrement precisee». Pourtant, cette controverse, qui a 
continue a defrayer les bibliographies des carmes des deux obediencess 

1 Delisle 1 *avait d6crit lui-meme vingt-quatre ans auparavant dans son Inventaire ..., Bibl. de 
V Ecole des Chartes, XXX = 1869, pp. g 9-60. 

2 L. R. Lind, dans son Edition critique de VEcclesiale, University of Kansas Press, Lawrence, 1958, 
p. 6, note 16, donne une description plus d£taill£e du ms. 14927, par malheur seulement de la 
partie qui precede le De grammatica. 

3 XXIII = 1961, pp. I94-20£. 

4 Pp. 424-25/166-67. 

5 Sur ces bibliographies parall&les, voir Particle Carmelitana par Baudouin de Gaiffier dans: Analecta 
Bollandiana LXXXI = 1963, pp. 273-284. 
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jusque vers 1931, ne manque certainement pas d’interet pour les 
berchorisants. 

Aujourd’hui, on ne saurait raisonnablement contester que Michael 
Aiguani, beaucoup mieux connu sous le nom de Michel de Bologne 1 , 
est I’auteur dudit Commentaire sur les Psaumes. 2 3 4 Le premier renseigne- 
ment que nous ayons sur sa carriere, c’est que vers 1360 il est lector 
Bibliae au couvent des carmes de la Place Maubert; il se trouvait done a 
Paris pendant que Bersuire vivait ses demieres annees a Saint-£loi. Vers 
i362-’63 il sera charge de commenter les Sentences* dans cette ville, 
qu’il quittera pour aller enseigner la theologie a Bologne. En 1380 il 
sera nomme general de son ordre, et ensuite depose en 1386, par Urbain 
VI. Il mourra en 1400. 

Pour expliquer Y attribution erronee a Bersuire du Commentaire 
sur les Psaumes de Michel de Bologne, il y a lieu de relever auparavant 
ses Sermones 4 encore inedits, et surtout son Dictionarium biblicum 5 . Ce 
dictionnaire s’arrete a la fin de la lettre C, ce qui peut expliquer son 
manque de succes: trois mss. seulement en subsistent et il est reste 
inedit. On peut s’en faire une idee dans sa preface 6 7 et dans quelques 
fragments recemment edites par Xiberta?. Le dictionnaire de Michel 
- sauf pour son caractere scolastique beaucoup plus prononce - presente 
une forte ressemblance, notamment par ses distinctiones dictionum (les 
differents sens qu’il distingue pour les mots de la Bible), avec le Reper- 
torium de Bersuire, beaucoup plus repandu, et dont les editions se sont 
succede depuis 1489. Il n’est done pas etonnant que ces deux ouvrages 
similaires aient ete confondus, et celui de Michel attribue a Bersuire, 


1 RBMA HI, n os 5588-561 5. Pour sa biographie et pour les p£rip£ties de la pol6mique, voir Cosmas 
de Villiers, Bibliotheca carmelitana, 1752 (reprod. anastat. Rome, 1927)* t. II, coll. 433-4^. (Samaran 
ne semble avoir consult^ que la br&ve notice, t. I, coll. 727-28.) - Anastasede S. Paul, dans: Diet, 
de theol. cath., t. X, 1929, coll. 1647-77 (en fran^ais); du meme auteur, De Michaele Anguani de 
Bononia , dans: Analecta ordinis carmelitarum discalceatorum IV = 1929, pp. 41-63 (en latin, avec 
vaste bibliographic). - Le travail le plus k jour est B. M. Xiberta, De scriptoribus scholasticis saeculi 
XIV ex ordine carmelitarum, Bibl. de la Revue d’histoire eccl£siastique 6, Louvain, 1931, pp. 324-93 
(r6£dition de ses articles dans les Analecta ordinis carmelitarum , VII = 1931, pp. 3-43, 121-^7.) - Il 
est naturel que ces auteurs glissent rapidement sur l’aspect berchorien de la question. 

2 RBMA n° 53:91; Xiberta, pp. 340-45. 

3 F. Stegmiiller, Repertorium commentariorum in Sententias Petri Lombardi , I, Wurzburg, 1947, n 08 536- 
40, pp. 262-66; Xiberta, pp. 333-36. 

4 Xiberta, pp. 357-58. 

s RBMA in, n° 5589; Xiberta, pp. 348-50. 

6 Cit6 en son entier par Xiberta, p. 348. 

7 Analecta ordinis carmelitarum , VH = 1931, pp. 260-78; VIH = 1932, pp. 65-84. - Signalons la 
remarquable moralisation du chateau , pp. 78-80. 
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d’autant moins que le Repertorium passait deja avant 13^9 sous le nom de 
Dictionarium 1 . 

L’edition princeps du Commentaire sur les Psaumes a paru en 
1^24, a Alcala de Henares ( Compluti ) par les soins de Jean Fonseca, 
eveque de Burgos; elle porte la mention cuiusdam Auctoris Incogniti , 
laquelle va fournir pendant deux siecles le theme des discussions. Plu- 
sieurs autres editions, egalement anonymes, suivront a Lyon entre 1^80 
et 1588. 

En 1^83, le benedictin Jean de Castaniza, dans son Catalogo de 
algunos Varones Ilustres de la Religion de San Benito (Salamanca, apud Lucam 
a Iunta), ayant compare le Repertorium et le Reductorium avec le Com¬ 
mentaire sur les Psaumes, attribua ce dernier ouvrage a Bersuire. En 
1^98, le Dr. Dominicus Garcia, chanoine de la cathedrale de Saragosse, 
professeur honoraire d’hebreu a Alcala, fit de meme dans son Thesoro de 
los Soberanos Mysterios del Nombre de Jesus. 

Cette meme annee, a Rome, le procureur general des carmes, 
Basile Angussola (it. Anguisciola), fut charge de proceder a un examen 
des mss., lequel resulta dans une edition (i6oo-’oi), sous le titre: 
Commentaria in Psalmos Davidicos auctoris Incogniti. Nunc vero cog- 
niti R. P. Michaelis Ayguani Bonon. Ord . Carmelitarum. . . L’editeur ajouta 
une preface oil il montre peremptoirement que Michel est bien Pauteur 
du commentaire. 

Cela ne veut pas dire qu’il ait convaincu tout le monde. En 1619, 
le dominicain espagnol 2 3 4 Thomas Ramon rejeta expressement* Y opinion 
d* Angussola dans ses Conceptos extravagantes , y peregrinos , sacados de las 
Divinas, y Humanas Letras y y Santos Padres y para muchasy varias ocasiones y 
que por discurso del ano se ojrecen predicar (Barcelona, en casa de Gabriel 
Graells). 

Un siecle plus tard, en 1720, la controverse va rebondir avec un 
ouvrage de 103 pages, publie a Madrid: Incognitus per se cognitus. 
sive dissertatio comparativa , in qua Petrum Berchorium Monach . Benedictinum 
verum Auctorem Expositionis in Psalmos Incogniti nomine vulgatae propugnat 
R. A. P. M. F. Michael Ximenez Barranco etc/. L’auteur, abbe du mo- 

1 Inf™, PP- 1 S 3 * 1 S 9 * 

2 Xiberta parle de dominicain fran^ais, mais voir Quetif-Echard, Scriptores ordinis praedicatorum ... 
t. II, 1721, p. 420 a. J’emprunte le t£moignage de Ramon, ainsi que ceux de Castaniza et Garcia, 
aux ouvrages de Barranco, que je citerai plus loin. 

3 «como dice el Incognito , no de todos conocido , aunque lo presumen muchos , porque dicen, que es un Padre del 
Carmen ... dice el P. Fr. Angussola». 

4 La Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid a eu l’amabilite de faire photocopier pour nous les ouvrages de 
Barranco. 
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nastere benedictin San Esteban de Rivas del Sil 1 , au nord de PEspagne, 
est un lecteur assidu et connaisseur des imprimes, non des manuscrits, 
du Repertorium et du Reductorium. 11 se fait fort de prouver que Y Incognitos 
est Bersuire, en ayant seulement recours a la critique interne (per se 
cognitus ). Ainsi, faisant etat des renvois que VIncognitos, dans son Com- 
mentaire sur les Psaumes, fait a son Dictionarium, Barranco montre que 
chaque fois des passages du Repertorium leur correspondent. Malheureuse- 
ment pour lui, cette correspondance s’explique par le caractere simi- 
laire de ces deux ouvrages, non par identite d’auteur. Barranco montre 
aussi que le Commentaire sur les Psaumes correspond en plusieurs 
endroits avec le Reductorium, mais cela provient le plus sou vent de 
Pidentite de leurs sources, notamment Barthelemy V Anglais. Dans le 
dernier chapitre, il passe a la critique externe et expose, toujours dans 
un style amene, pourquoi les arguments d’Angussola ne lui paraissent 
pas probants. 

Aussitot le livre de Barranco paru, un carme prit la plume pour 
lui repliquer dans un ouvrage de i ^6 pages: Dissertatio apologetica pro 
Incognito per se cognito Rmo. & Vener. Michaele Ayguano de Bononia .. . 
Commentariorum in Psal. Davidicos sine Auctoris nomine editorum primo Com- 
pluti, deinde Lugduni ... in Dissertationem comparativam editam a R. A. P. 
M. Fr. Michaele Ximenez Barranco ... Auctore Praesentato Fr. Ioanne a S. 
Angelo ... (Madrid, 1721) 2 . ^introduction s’ouvre sur une citation 
empruntee aux Proverbes: Abominatio sunt labia mendatia, qui donne deja 
le ton violent de cette dissertation. Elle consiste en lg Quaestiunculae, 
dont la premiere est Quisnam Juerit Petrus Bercborius & quae eius opera ? 
Dans sa replique, Jean de S. Ange se montre non moins que Barranco au 
courant des bibliographes de Bersuire. Par contre, il use du style sco- 
lastique le plus pur: primo notandum est . . . Notandum secundo .. . tertio . .. 
quarto; Sit nostra conclusio negativa . . . <SL probatur primo . . . ; Conjirmatur. . . 
Confirmatur amplius . ..; Respondebit M. Barrancus .. . Sed contra.,.; Huic 
obiectioni respondetur, distinguendo antecedens. . . (pp. 9 ss.). Developpant 
les arguments qu’Angussola avait avances en faveur de Michel de Bo- 
logne, Jean de S. Ange avait evidemment beau jeu de pourfendre ceux 
de Barranco en faveur de Bersuire. 

Neanmoins, Barranco ne se tint pas pour battu et publia Pannee 
suivante (1722), a Madrid, un nouveau volume de 280 pages: Incogni- 
tus apertius cognitus sive Petrus Bercborius secundo assertus auctor Com - 

1 Cottineau 1939 II, col. 3035. 

2 La BibliotMque universitaire de Bologne a eu l’amabilit^ de faire photocopier pour nous l'ouvrage 
de Jean de S. Ange. 
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mentarij in Psalmos Incogniti nomine vulgati contra obiectiones ft. P. Fr. loannis 
a Santo Angelo Carmelitae &c. Restant sur ses positions, il y riposta aux 
Questiunculae Impugnatoris avec la meme violence et dans le meme style 
scolastique dont Jean de S. Ange avait use. Evidemment, Barranco de- 
fendait une cause perdue d’avance. Pourtant, il ne changera jamais 
d’avis. Cela ressort d’un troisieme livre (103 pages, Madrid, 1728), 
ecrit de nouveau d’un ton amene: Conclusio allegations in lite super 
certitudine Auctoris Incogniti in Psalmos , sive Supplementum duplicis 
Tractatus pro Petro Berchorio , Benedictino , vero Auctore editi y a ft. A. P. M. F. 
Michaele Ximenez Barranco etc. 

Si Barranco s’est completement mepris sur l’identite de V Auteur 
inconnu du Commentaire sur les Psaumes, il lui reste tout au moins 
deux merites: celui de nous avoir revele la renommee persistante de 
Bersuire en Espagne, et celui de nous mettre sur la piste, comme nous 
verrons plus loin 1 , d’un de ses ouvrages perdus. 

4. NATURALIUM EXEMPLORUM LIBRI TRES 

Bernard de Montfaucon a imprime dans sa Bibliotheca bibliothecarum 
manuscriptorum nova 1739 un catalogue, redige en i6$6 2 , des anciens 
mss. de Jumieges, lequel signalait la presence, a l’epoque, dans cette 
abbaye d’un ms. (F $) contenant: Petri Berchorii reductorii moralis Jabu- 
larum Poetarum libri 15. Item naturalium exemplorum libri tres (Montfaucon, 
II, p. 1212). Bien que le terme item , ici comme ailleurs dans ledit 
catalogue, signifie seulement que dans le ms. le second traite a ete 
ecrit a la suite du premier, en Pespece VOvidius moralizatus , Ziegel- 
bauer 1754 (III, p. 18^; cf. IV, p. 701) en concluait, assez hativement, 
que ces Naturalium exemplorum libri tres seraient egalement dus a Ber¬ 
suire. 

L’histoire s’est repetee plus tard. Le ms. Jumieges F £ a ete iden- 
tifie avec Tactuel ms. Rouen 936 par H. Omont*, dans une notice ainsi 
libellee: <<936 (1.31) Petri Berchorii reductorii moralis pars , etc. Fol. 1. 
Jncipit liber quintus decimus Reductorii moralis..Fol. 119 v°. n Libellus 
naturalium exemplorum de jide contra vanos et curiosos philosophos. De ne¬ 
cessitate Deum esse , cap. /. Occurrit discutere utrum necesse.. Or, dans le 
catalogue de Rouen, etc. signifie la meme chose que item chez Mont- 

1 Infra , pp. 147-8. 

2 Cat . gen. des mss. des bibl. publiques de France , Departments , t. I, Rouen , par H. Omont, Paris, 

1886, pp. xxii-xxm. 

3 Catalogue cit6 k la note pr£c£dente, p. 236. 



faucon, c’est-a-dire qu’un seul ou plusieurs autres textes ont ete copies 
a la suite du premier (voir par exemple la description du ms. Rouen 107, 
p. 24). Pourtant, c’est de la notice de H. Omont que doit provenir 
T insertion dans A Catalogue of Incipits de Thorndike and Kibre 1937 
(col. 456), de Tincipit suivant: «Occurrit discutere utrum necesse ... Petrus 
Berchorius, Libellus naturalium exemplorum de fide contra vanos et curiosos 
philosophos ...» avec renvoi au ms. de Rouen et au ms., anonyme, Car- 
pentras 127. C’est a ce dernier ms. 1 que les auteurs ont emprunte, ici 
et col. 160, Tincipit ( Cum solus in cella ...) du Prologue, absent du ms. 
de Rouen. Inexplicit du ms. de Carpentras leur a ensuite fourni Pautre 
titre du traite (col. 160): Summa de exemplis naturalibus. — Recemment, 
la reedition de Thorndike and Kibre de 1963 a insere, certes, un renvoi 
aux Miscellanea Ehrle 1924, ou Ton pourra trouver le nom du veritable 
auteur, sans pour autantsupprimer(col. 976; col. 344) celui de Bersuire. 

Aujourd’hui tout doute concernant Tattribution du traite en 
question a Bersuire a disparu. D’une part, par suite du fait qu’il n’est 
pas nomme dans la Collatio pro fine operis. De Tautre, parce que Martin 
Grabmann a etabli definitivement que Tauteur en est le franciscain Ser- 
vasanto de Faenza (2 e moitie du XIII e siecle), dans un article des Fran- 
ziskanische Studien 2 qui n’a pas ete entierement remplace par T etude de 
L. Oliger dans les Miscellanea Ehrle 1924, ou par la notice substantielle 
de J. Welter 1927 (pp. 1 81-186). 

Grabmann ayant edite dans son article, d’apres le ms. Vind. lat. 
1^89, le prologue complet et la table des chapitres, on peut se faire 
une idee du traite: il s’agit d’un expose de theologie scolastique en 
trois livres, consacres a la foi, aux sacrements et aux vertus. C’est ce 
qui a amene F. Stegmiiller a Taccueillir dans sa liste des Commentaires 
sur les Sentences de Pierre Lombard*. Toutefois, Stegmiiller a tort de 
ne retenir comme titre que De articulis Jidei, sacramentis , virtutibus , car 
Servasanto lui-meme parle, dans sa Summa de Poenitentia , de «libello de 
exemplis naturalibus a me scripto» (Grabmann, p. 116; Oliger, p. 1^4; 
voir aussi p. 173 Tincipit du Liber de virtutibus et vitiis exceptus ex libro 
[maiori] cuius est titulus de exemplis naturalibus). 

En fait, comme Ta bien montre Welter, Tinsertion de quelque 400 

1 Cat. gen. des mss. des bibl. publiques de France , Departements , t. XXXIV, Carpentras (I), par. M 
Duhamel, Paris, 1901, p. 67. 

2 VII = 1920, pp. 8^-117. 

3 Repertorium commentariorum in Sententias Petri Lombardi , Wurzburg, 1947, n° 810, pp. 381-82. - 
V. Doucet a ensuite pu signaler plusieurs mss. inconnus dans: Commentaires sur les Sentences , Supple¬ 
ment au Repertoire de M. Frederic Stegmiiller , Archivum Franc. Hist. XLVII = 1954, p. 167, tir6-a-part, 
p. 82. 
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exempla de naturalibus , tire des bestiaires, volucraires, lapidaires et 
traites de geographic, pour une bonne part par L intermediate de 
Barthelemy 1 *Anglais, est un trait caracteristique de Pouvrage de Ser- 
vasanto. Par la, bien que P attribution erronee a Bersuire provienne 
simplement d’un double accident fortuit, nous rejoignons cet auteur 1 , 
qui un siecle apres Servasanto puisera avec une egale avidite a la meme 
source. 


£. «LEGERAM GLOSATUS» 

Dans le catalogue (XIV e siecle) de la bibliotheque du College de Hu- 
bant - dit de Y Ave Maria - sur la Montagne Sainte-Genevieve, lequel a 
ete edite pour la premiere fois par Mile E. Pellegrin 1948, et reedite 
ensuite par le professeur A. L. Gabriel 1955 (p. 18^), il est fait mention 
- apres les ouvrages intitules C(h)ato glosatus , ... Cartula (= Incipit du 
Contemptus mundi ), Theodolus glosatus — d’un Legeram glosatus. M. Gabriel, 
dans un chapitre fort suggestif par ailleurs, essaie de montrer (p. 19^) 
qu’il s’agirait la d’un traite moralisant les Metamorphoses , du probable- 
ment a Pierre Bersuire. 

Le raisonnement de Pauteur est fort difficile a resumer, parce qu’il est 
base sur un quiproquo. Le plus simple est encore de citer tout le passage: 

Students [of Ave Maria College] had a moral treatise on Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
with the strange title Legeram glosatus. Master Elie’s translation alludes to the word 
leg at: 

Entendez tuit, grant et petit, 

Ce que maistre Elie uos dit, 

En l’escouter auroiz delit 
et en l’aprendre grant profit. 

S’aucuns est qui ne saiche l’art 
D’amors, en cest liure regart, 

Lise et apreigne, et quant saura[,] 

S’il u[u]elt amer, si amera 44 . 

Ave Maria College and some others, Merton, for example, had it in their libraries. 
The author of the Legeram glosatus is probably Peter Bersuire (1362), first a 
Franciscan and then Benedictine prior of St. Eloi in Paris. The same author 
translated Livy in 13 £2 45 . 

44 Kiihne-Stengel, Maitre Elie's Uberarbeitung der altesten franz. Ubertragung von Ovid's, Ars 
Amatoria, Marburg, 1886, 36. Denis de S. Sepulcro (1329), master in Theology at the Uni¬ 
versity of Paris, composed another commentary on the Metamorphosis of Ovid: cf. Sabbadini, 
op. cit., II, 38; F. Ghisalberti, ’L’“Ovidius moralizatus” di Pierre Bersuire,’ Studi Romanzi 
2 3 ( 1 93 3) S-'Zb; J. Engels, Etudes sur l'Ovide moralise, Groningen, 194$, 23. 

45 Sabbadini, op. cit., II, 34. According to Mademoiselle E. Pellegrin BEC 107 (1947-48) 
74, the Legeram recalls the incipit of the Remedia amoris. 

1 Actuellement, une bibliographic a jour sur Servasanto se lit dans Lexikon fur Theologie und Kirche , 
IX, Freiburg, 1964, col. 692. 
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Je ne vois qu’une interpretation possible de ce passage, la seule aussi 
qui puisse expliquer pourquoi il a ete ecrit. Pour M. Gabriel, «Master 
Elie’s translation est la traduction en ancien fran£ais du Legeram glosatus , 
ce qui serait prouve par la presence, dans les vers fran^ais, du mot lise 9 
qui «alludes to the word legat». Le Legeram glosatus serait, selon T auteur, 
un traite moralisant les Metamorphoses d’Ovide; la note 44, ou il parle de 
^another commentary on the Metamorphosis of Ovid» confirme cette 
interpretation. 

Mais alors, T opinion de M. Gabriel est en contradiction avec les 
donnees dont il disposait lui-meme. En effet, lise fait allusion a legat 9 
mais c’est parce que les quatre derniers vers sont la traduction litterale 
de Si quis in hoc artem populo non novit amandi 9 Hoc legat et lecto carmine 
doctus amet 9 c’est-a-dire de Ars amatoria I, 1-2. Le poeme de Maistre 
Elie n’est rien d’autre qu’une traduction de 1 y Art d y aimer d’Ovide: cela 
apparait du reste deja dans le titre que lui a donne son editeur, et qui 
est cite dans la note 44. Il n’a rien a voir avec le Legeram glosatus. 

Quant & ce texte, il est curieux que M. Gabriel lui-meme renvoie 
(note 49) k une remarque que Mile Pellegrin avait faite dans son edition 
i elle du catalogue en question, et qui contenait la solution du probleme. 
Voici cette remarque: 

“Legeram glosatus: ce mot rappelle l’incipit des Remedia amoris d’Ovide ‘Legerat 
huius amor...\ qu’on trouve assez fr^quemment associe, dans les manuscrits 
(glos£ ou non), avec Caton, Theodule, ou le Contemptus mundi, cf. Paris, lat. 
8460; 15. 1 $8, Berne 403, etc.”. 

On pourrait ajouter ici le fameux ms., d’origine fran^aise, actuellement 
Vat. Lat. 1479, oil Caton, Theodule et les Remedia amoris sont suivis des 
Metamorphoses glosees (voir F. Munari 1957, n° 333). - La conclusion, 
implicite, de Mile Pellegrin s’impose: il faut considerer «Legeram 
glosatus* comme une faute pour «Legerat glosatus*; il s’agit d’une des 
editions glosees des Remedia amoris (pour lesquelles voir Ghisalberti 
1932, p. 169, et 1946, pp. 40, 47). L’identification avec YOvidius mo - 
ralizatus de Bersuire, proposee par M. Gabriel, n J adoneaucunfondement. 


6. PRIOR S. E LI GII IN M O R A LI T ATI B U S SUIS 

Beryl Smalley 1961, dans la seconde partie de son etude, examine l’atti- 
tude de Jean de Hesdin 1 O. Hosp. S. Ioh. envers la philosophic paienne 

1 RBMA HI, n 0B 45^1-56. 
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et la litterature profane, prolongeant ainsi, dans la direction de la 
France, son English Friars and Antiquity in the Early Fourteenth Century i960. 

Hesdin, Thospitalier de S. Jean, fut de 1340 a 136^ environ pro- 
fesseur de theologie a Paris. Vers 1350 il fit un sejour a Avignon 1 . 
Contemporain de Bersuire, il Pa probablement connu dans Pune ou 
Pautre de ces deux villes. On a conserve de Hesdin - outre sa lettre a 
Petrarque 2 - trois cours bibliques encore inedits, etudies par Beryl 
Smalley, a savoir un commentaire sur Job , un autre sur P Epistula adTitum 
de S. Paul, un troisieme sur PEvangile de S. Marc. 

Comme Pavaient fait avant lui, en Angleterre, Thomas Waleys, 
John Ridevall et Robert Holcot, de meme Hesdin, solutionis causa , io- 
cunditatis causa : pour alleger ses cours bibliques, aimait a y inserer des 
citations empruntees a la litterature profane, antique et medievale. 
Traitant des sources du commentaire sur PEpitre a Tite, Miss Smalley 
montre que Hesdin cite P Ovidus moralizatus de Bersuire — qu’il appelle 
Prior sancti Eligii - bien que pas toujours litteralement et parfois en 
Pamplifiant, et notamment les descriptions moralisees des dieux paiens. 

Pourtant, Hesdin met egalement sur le compte du Prieur de 
Saint-£loi (in moralitatibus suis) des descriptions qui n’ont pas ete re- 
perees chez Bersuire et qui, surtout, ne sont point dans le genre que 
nous lui connaissons. En outre, Hesdin allegue des passages ou le Prieur 
de Saint-£loi attribuerait a Holcot des citations qui ne sauraient etre de 
cet auteur anglais. Pour ces raisons, Miss Smalley est d’avis que le Prior 
sancti Eligii in moralitatibus suis serait un Pseudo-Bersuire. Elle envisage 
la possibility que, des 1362, la renommee de Bersuire et la vogue de 
son Ovidius moralizatus eussent suscite des imitations de ce texte, dont 
on aurait ici les premieres traces. C’est la une hypothese hardie certes, 
mais ingenieuse, et qu’il conviendra d’explorer. Elle pourrait peut-etre 
resoudre bien des problemes complexes que posent les mythographes 
des XIV e , XV e et XVl e siecles, auxquels nous avons deja touche plus 
haut, a propos des Gesta Romanorum. 

7. RECUEIL epistolaire; breviarium historiarum bibliae 

Pour finir, il faudra revenir a la notice precitee^ de Tritenheim sur 
Bersuire. Nous y lisons la phrase: ... scripsit magnum et egregium opus ... 
quod Dictionarium appellant , sed ipse illud praenotari uoluit Repertorium 

1 Guillemain 1962, p. 262; p. 391. 

2 Wilkins i960, p. 31 (C 12). Hesdin est le Gallus calumniator de Petrarque ( Romania XXI = 1892, 
pp. £98-606). 

3 Supra , pp. 129-30. 





morale. Elle provient, directement ou indirectement, de la Collatio , 
ou Bersuire se plaint deux fois que d’aucuns parlent de son ouvrage 
comme d’un Dictionnaire 1 . Cela prouve que Tritenheim puisait a une 
bonne source. On ne peut done rejeter son temoignage a la legere. 

Tritenheim affirme, mais - comme Samaran Pa signale 2 3 4 5 - non sans 
reserve, qu’on attribue a Bersuire des lettres qu’il aurait ecrites a 
differentes personnes: Feruntur eius ad diversos epistolae et, dans son De 
viris illustribus o.s.b. 1605: Scripsit .. . epistolas et alios diversos tractatus qui 
in manus nostras minime venerunt. Certes, il est curieux que jusqu’ici on 
n’ait produit au jour aucune lettre de Bersuires, qui etait pourtant en 
rapport avec beaucoup de personnages importants de son epoque, tandis 
que nous possedons par exemple deux lettres que Petrarque* lui a 
adressees. On ne doit certainement pas desesperer d’en decouvrir un 
jour. Mais un recueil de lettres? Jusqu’a plus ample informe, on semble 
en droit d’admettre ici une confusion avec un de ses homonymes. 

Dans ses oeuvres, Bersuire parle de lui-meme comme Petrus Pic - 
taviensis y Pictavinus ou de (in) pictavico solo natus, ce qu’on traduit d’ordi- 
naire par «Pierre de Poitiers». Toutefois, le lieu de sa naissance etant 
Saint-Pierre-du-Chemin en Vendees, Pannier 1872 (p. 330) a cer¬ 
tainement raison de preferer «Pierre le Poitevin». 

Or, on connait trois autres auteurs qui portent le nom de Petrus 
Pictaviensis; leurs biographies ont ete demelees le mieux par Philip S. 
Moore 6 7 . Ce sont 1) le benedictin de Cluny (j 1160)?; 2) le pretre 
seculier, professeur de theologie, plus tard chancelier, a Notre Dame 
de Paris (j* i2o^) 8 ; 3) le chanoine regulier de Saint-Victor (f entre 
1 2 16 et 1230) 9 . 

L’homonyme qui entre en ligne de compte pour Pattribution d’un 
recueil epistolaire a Bersuire, est le moine de Cluny: il a laisse des 
lettres adressees a Pierre le Venerable, dont il etait le secretaire et dont 
il a recueilli la correspondance 10 . 

1 In f ra > PP- l S 3 , 1 ^ 9 . 

2 p. 422/164. 

3 Sauf une, vraisemblablement apocryphe, voir Delisle 1899. 

4 Wilkins i960. 

5 Samaran, p. 259/1. 

6 The Works of Peter of Poitiers , Master in Theology and Chancelor of Paris (i 193-1205), 1936, pp. 1-24. 

7 RBMA IV, p. 370; Moore (voir index, p. 217); Samaran, pp. 264/6, 420/162. 

8 RBMA IV, n 08 6776-88 ;Moore i936 ( passim ); Samaran, pp. 420-2 1/162-63. Jusqu’iciMooreapublie, 
en collaboration: AUegoriae super Tabernaculum Moysi (1938); Sententiae I (1943); Sententiae II (1950). 

9 RBMA , n° 6790; Moore 1936 (voir index, p. 217); Samaran, pp. 286-87/28-29, 421/163. 

10 Moore 1936, pp. 21-22; J. de Ghellinck, Vessor de la litterature latine au XII e si&cle , 2e 6d., Bru¬ 
xelles, 1955, p. 191. 
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Tritenheim attribue a Bersuire un recueil de sermons en deux 
livres 1 , en quoi il sera suivi par Philippe de Bergame 2 , Gesner 1583 et 
Ziegelbauer 1754 s . Meme, depuis Tritenheim (in declamandis sermonibus 
ad populum excellentis ingenij) jusqu’au Catholic Encyclopedia 1907, on a 
voulu voir en Bersuire un grand predicateur. Samaran dit a ce propos 
(p. 421/163): «En tout cas, il n’existe, a notre connaissance, aucun 
recueil manuscrit de sermons attribues ou attribuables a Pierre Bersuire, 
a supposer qu’il ait jamais obtenu la licence speciale qui lui aurait permis 
de monter en chaire». La tentation est done forte de songer de nouveau 
a une confusion avec un homonyme, cette fois avec le chancelier de 
Notre Dame, dont nous possedons un recueil de sermons encore inedit*, 
et qui, etant professeur de theologie, etait predicateur d’office. 

La tentation devient plus forte par suite du fait que Tritenheim 
a, dans un autre cas tout au moins, confondu ce Pierre de Poitiers avec 
Bersuire, en inserant dans sa notice sur ce dernier* Titem: Breviarium 
historiarum bibliae: li. j [inc.] Considerans historiae pro[lixitatem]. Sans 
doute, Bersuire declare-t-il categoriquement 6 qu’il a ecrit un Breviarium 
morale , qui devra encore etre identifie definitivement?. Pourtant, Tou- 
vrage dont Tritenheim cite Pincipit est la Summa historie biblie, ou 
mieux le Compendium historie in genealogia Christi 8 , du chancelier de 
Notre Dame, etudiee par Moore 1936, mais pas encore editee. 

Toutefois, ce serait a tort si, sur ces arguments, on voulait nier 
que Bersuire ait compose des sermons. Michael Ximenez Barranco, des 
1721, a mis le doigt sur quelques passages du Repertorium , qui n’ont pas 
retenu Lattention, mais nous obligent de conclure autrement. Le bene- 
dictin espagnol dit ceci^ : 

Quod autem condones ediderit Quadragesimales, ipse attestatur Berchorius in 
Dictionario verbo Laetitia y vbi inquit: Quoad praesens modicum est dicendum y maxime 
cum in sermone Laetare Hierusalem, & in sermone Laetare sterilis satis sujficienter sit 
tractatum... In eodem etiam Dictionario verb. Christi passio y in[qu]it: Vide in 
sermone , Haeccine reddis Domino, popule stulte, & insipiens? Pone hie totum y 


1 Supra, p. 130; Samaran, par distraction, dit (p. 422/164) «en un livre». 

2 Supra, p. 128. 

3 III, p. 185-; la reference (II, p. 635) chez Samaran est une coquille. 

4 Voir Moore 1936, pp. 123-44. 

5 Supra, p. 130. 

6 Supra, p. 130. 

7 Samaran, pp. 414-18/1^6-60. 

8 RBMA IV, n 0s 6778 ss. 

9 Incognitus per se cognitus ... (edition citee supra, p. 1 39), pp. 65-66. 
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quod ibi ; quia sub alia forma ponitur series Passionis. Item vide supra De sanguine, & 
sole. Et si vis pulchra originalia de passione t vide in sermone dicto t Haeccine; ubi multa 
posui t quapropter hie pauca dixi. 


Peu nous importe que Barranco attribue a Bersuire les Sermones quadra - 
gesimales de Michel de Bologne 1 . Peu nous importe aussi que, ailleurs, 
il fasse de meme pour le Dictionarium biblicum de cet auteur. Car cette 
fois le benedictin espagnol a touche juste: ses citations se rapportent 
en effet au Repertorium morale , elles se lisent toutes encore dans V edition 
de 1731: 

LAETiTiA, laetus. (IV, p. 4££ A): Nota, quod laetitia idem est quod gaudium- 
jucunditas, exultatio & jubilatio. Cum ergo de istis omnibus supra ad sufficien, 
tiam sit tractatum, hinc est, quod de laetitia quoad praesens modicum est dicen- 
dum, maxime cum in sermone, Laetare Hierusalem: & in sermone Laetare sterilis, 
satis & sufficienter de ea sit tractatum. - Cf. in fine (p. 456): Sed accipe distinc¬ 
tions, quae sunt in sermone: Laetare Hierusalem, & pone eas hie... 

CHRisTi passio (III, p. 296, in fine): Vide in sermone Haeccine reddis Domino , 
popule stulte , & insipiens ? Pone hie totum quod ibi, quia sub alia forma ponitur 
series passionis. Item vide supra de sanguine, & sole. Et si vis pulchra originalia 
de passione, vide in sermone dicto Haeccine [ubi] multa posui, quapropter hie 
pauca dixi. 

Sans aucune contestation possible, Bersuire, pour des developpements 
de points traites brievement dans son Repertorium morale , renvoie ex- 
plicitement a des sermons ecrits par lui. Il s’agira de mettre la main 
dessus. 

Utrecht, 

Instituut voor Laat Latijn 


1 Supra, p. 138. 
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Berchoriana 


LA COLLATIO PRO FINE OPERIS DE BERSUIRE, 
EDITION CRITIQUE 

MARIA S. VAN DER BIJL 

L a Collatio projine operis de Pierre Bersuire, decouverte par M. Ch. 
Samaran 1 , est actuellement attestee dans dix mss. 2 3 4 * . Ce sont: 

i. Be: Le ms. Besan^on 2173, termine le mercredi apres la Pentecote 
1367, au couvent des Cordeliers de Salins (Jura), par frere Pierre 
de Dole, fol. 367 rb -369 ra . 

2. P,: Le ms. Paris B.N. lat. 14275* (XIV e s.), provenant de la biblio- 
theque de Saint-Victor, fol. 232^-234™. 

3. P 2 : Le ms. Paris B.N. lat. 16790s, termine en 1399, provenant des 
Grands Augustiniens, fol. 459^-46 i vb . 

4. P 3 : Le ms. Paris B.N. lat. 8861 6 (XIV e s.), provenant de Bourges, 
fol. 381 rl> -381 vb . La Collatio est incomplete. 

5. D: Le ms. Durham Cath. A.I. 19 B?, ecrit vers 1395, fol. 507 rb - 
5o8 vb . 

6. Br: Le ms. Bruxelles B.R. 63 s (XV e s.), provenance: monasterium 
rubee vallis prope Bruxellam in Brabantiam , c’est-a-dire Rouge Goitre, 
plutot qu’ Abbaye des Dunes ou Abbaye de Ter Doest (Samaran), 
fol. i63 ra -i65 va . 


1 Ch. Samaran, Pierre Bersuire , Prieur de Saint- 
Eloi de Paris (1290?-1362), avec la collaboration 
de J. Monfrin, dans Histoire litteraire de la 
France , t. 39 = 1962, p. 302. 

2 op.tit., pp. 441-443. Que les Bibliotheques 
qui ont eu l’amabilit£ de faire executer des 
photocopies de leurs mss. en vue de 1’Edition, 
veuillent bien trouver ici l’expression de la 
plus vive reconnaissance. 

3 Cat. gen. des mss. des bibl. publ. de France , 
Departements, t. XXXII, Besangon, par A. 
Castan, 1. 1 , Paris, 1897, p. 145. 

4 L. Delisle, Inventaire des mss. de VAbbaye de 

St.-Victor conserves a la Bibliothique imperiale sous 

les numeros 14232-15175 du Jonds latin , Paris, 
1869, p. 3 = Biblioth&que de VEcole des CharteSy 


XXX,, 1869, p. 3; Samaran, op.cit.y p. 435. 

5 L. Delisle, Inventaire des mss. latins de Notre- 
Dame et d'autres Jonds conserves a la B.N. sous les 
numeros 16719-18613, Paris, 1871, p. 9 = 
B.E.C.y XXX, 1869, p. 469; Samaran, op.cit.y 
P- 43 S- 

6 L. Delisle, Inventaire des mss. conserves a la 
Bibliothlque imperiale sous les numeros 8823-11503 
du Jonds latin, Paris, 1863, p. 10 = B.E.C ., 
XXIII, 1862, p. 286; Samaran, op.cit.y p. 434. 

7 Th. Rud, Codicum manuscriptorum ecclesiae 
Catbedralis Dunelmensis catalogus classicus, Dur¬ 
ham, 1825, pp.8-9. 

8 J. van den Gheyn, Cat. des mss. de la Bibl. 
royale de Belgique , t. Ill, 1903, p. 301; Samaran, 
op.cit.y p. 441. 
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7. Bo: Le ms. Bologna Bibl. Univ. 19^, anciennement 286 1 , ecrit a 
Paris en 1431 par Conrad Wild de Rattenberg, vol. Ill, fol. 386™- 
387^. 

8. Mj: Le ms. Munich Clm 18012 2 , provenant de Tegernsee, termine 
en 1476, par frere R., fol. 2£7 ra -26o ra . 

9. M 2 : Le ms. Munich Clm 12^313, provenant de Raitenhaslach, ecrit 
en 1458, par frere Jean Schutzinger, fol. 367^-369^. 

10. M 3 : Le ms. Munich Clm 8327*, ecrit en 1440, fol. 378 rt> -382 va . 

Le choix du manuscrit de base 

La comparaison des dix manuscrits a porte, cela va sans dire, non sur le 
texte complet du vaste Reductorium , mais sur celui de la Collatio . In- 
suffisante pour dresser un veritable arbre genealogique, cette compa¬ 
raison permet toutefois de choisir le ms. de base pour L edition. 

Il faut d’abord eliminer P 3 , qui ne donne qu’un tiers du texte, 
tres endommage. De meme, il faut ecarter P 2 , inferieur a P x , notam- 
ment par suite de nombreuses additions arbitraires. Les mss. tardifs de 
Munich - qui constituent un groupe, a l’interieur duquel M x et M 3 
sont apparentes, tandis que M 2 est caracterise par Tomission de phrases 
entieres - doivent etre ecartes en bloc ayant un texte defectueux. 
Restent, du XIV e siecle : Be, P x et D ; du XV e : Br et Bo. 

Il est indique d’examiner surtout Be, qui n’a ete copie que sept 
ans et demi apres la redaction de la Collatio. Ce ms. donne souvent une 
le^on exacte la ou meme P x et D sont incorrects; par contre, il a ete 
execute avec beaucoup de negligence. Si on voulait le prendre pour base, 
il faudrait le corriger en de multiples endroits a l’aide des autres manu¬ 
scrits ; il en resulterait un texte fort composite. 

Quant aux deux mss. restants du XV e siecle, Br est superieur a Bo, 
et meme en un sens a tous les autres, etant quelque sept fois le seul a 
avoir conserve la le^on correcte. Malheureusement, le copiste a souvent 
supprime des mots qui lui semblaient superflus, tels que scilicet (26 
fois bien comptees), terme courant et fonctionnel chez Bersuire. Ce 
defaut elimine Br tout autant que Bo. 

Il reste done finalement a choisir entre les mss. P l et D, tous les 
deux transcrits avec soin et presentant un bon texte, malgre un certain 

1 L. Frati, Indice dei codici latini conservati nella 2 Catalogus codicum latinorum Bibl. Kegiae Mo- 

B. Biblioteca universitaria di Bologna, dans: nacensis , t. II, iii, Munich, 1878, p. 127. 

Studi italiani di Jilologia classica , XVI = 1908, 3 ibid., t. II, ii, Munich, 1876, p. 77. 

pp. 188-189. 4 ibid., t. II, i, Munich, 1874, P- 1 3• 



nombre de fautes manifestes. Comme M. Samaran, dans sa monographic 
sur Bersuire, a utilise P If il a paru preferable de prendre pour base de 
I’edition le ms. conserve a Durham. 

C edition 

Nous editons done le ms. D, le cas echeant en corrigeant entre crochets 
les fautes evidentes d’apres les neuf autres mss. Les variantes sont donnees 
en note, avec omission toutefois des variations purement orthogra- 
phiques. 

Le texte de D est transcrit fidelement, avec solution des abrevia- 
tions, mais sans aucun effort pour lui donner une toilette pseudo- 
classique. Nous introduisons la ponctuation et les majuscules, de meme 
qu’une disposition typographique qui rend les articulations du texte 
plus facilement reconnaissables. Nous introduisons aussi Litalique pour 
les citations explicites, dont la plupart ont pu etre identifiees. Quant 
aux citations scripturaires, nous ajoutons, entre crochets egalement, 
les numeros sous lesquels les versets ont ete signales depuis le XVI e 
siecle. Les references se font a des textes critiques dans la mesure oil 
ils sont disponibles: pour l’Ancien Testament a Biblia Sacra iuxta latinam 
vulgatam versionem ad codicumfidem . . . edita , vol. I-XII, Romae, 1926-1963 
(sigle BS) ; pour les livres prophetiques nous avons du nous contenter de 
Biblia Sacra vulgatae editionis Sixti V. Pont. Max. iussu recognita et dementis 
VIII. auctoritate edita... [Turin, 19^9]; pour le Nouveau Testament les 
references se font a Novum Testamentum Domini nostri Iesu Christi Iatine f 
secundum editionem S. Hieronymi ad codicum manuscriptorum fidem recc. J. 
Wordsworth et H. J. White ..., 3 vol., Oxonii, 1889-19^4 (sigle NT). 
Le sigle var. indique que la le^on, differente du texte critique hierony- 
mien, est attestee dans Vapparatus criticus. On fera attention a bien 
distinguer deux livres que les copistes ont generalement confondus: 
Ecclesiastes (voir KBMA I, n° 23), edite BS XI (sigle Eccs) et Ecclesiasticus 
(voir KBMA I, n° 26), edite BS XII (sigle Ecci). 

[fol. £07 rb ] COLLACIO PRO FINE OPERIS 1 
RESPICE 2 QUONIAM NON MICHI SOLP LABORAUI, SED OMNIBUS EXQUIREN- 

tibus disciplinam, Ecci xxxiiifi 8]. 

Quoniam, ut ait Philosophus*, bonum quanto communius , tanto di- 

1 Collado pro fine istius operis. Be; Sequitur pro fine operis. M 2 ; tit. om. Br, Bo, M 3 . 
collado pro fine huius operis. P 2 ; Sequitur 2 BS XII, p. 292: var. 
collado seu conclusio tocius operis. Omnia 3 michi soli] solum michi Br, cf. BS ibid. 

communia debent esse. Sequitur collado 4 cf. Arist., Eth. y I, ii. 



uinius 1 bonum 2 : [sicut] scilicet 3 4 5 patet in ipso rerum ordine generali, vbi 
certe res que magis participant* naturam diuinitatis, magis participants 
naturam 6 7 actualitatis & communicabilis bonitatis, et eciam e conuerso 7 ; 
sicut patet in angelis, qui non cessant officia sua circa administracionem 
voluntatis diuine 8 9 & necessitatis humane nec non ordinis vniuersalis 
nature impendere, & non propriis vtilitatibus, sed pocius communibus 
militare; sicut patet de corporibus celestibus, que scilicet? non sibi 
solis 10 laborant & militant 11 , sed communi [cursui] 12 rerum 13 * * vel omnium 
creaturarum vtilitatibus intendentes, currere, illuminare & influere 
numquam cessant. Quod eciam in inferioribus agitur elementis: sicut 
patet 1 * in aquis que continue discurrentes, pisces producentes & nu- 
trientes, terras irrigantes & vegetantes; in terris eciam que herbas & 13 
arbores 16 , fructus, 1 ? lapides et metalla continue ministrantes, vniuersitati 
rerum deseruiunt et non sibi solis, sed pocius omnibus creaturis laborant, 
militant & intendunt. 

Omnia enim propter omnia facta sunt, siue propter hominem, et 
quanto nobiliora & meliora 18 , tanto diffusiora & communicabiliora vir- 
tutum suarum existunt. 10 Que certe non solum 20 in naturalibus, sed eciam 
in moralibus sunt vera, vbi certe 21 perfecti & boni homines quanto plus 
virtutibus habundauerunt, tanto communibus omnium vtilitatibus pocius 
intenderunt: sicut scilicet 22 apparuit in philosophis libros scribentibus, 
in prophetis & 23 apostolis fidem docentibus, 2 * in heremitis pro omnibus 
orantibus, in aliis sanctis mores 23 hominum dirigentibus et, doctrinis 
pariter 26 & exemplis, vicia ab 2 7 aliis extirpantibus & in eis virtutes & bona 
opera seminantibus & inserentibus. Omnibus omnia factus 2 * sum f inquit 20 
Apostolus 30 , ut omnes facerem saluos 31 , i Cor. ix[2 2], & 32 Non quero quod 


1 inser. Br ante felicius seu. 

2 om. Br. 

3 sicut scilicet] sicut scilicet sicut P,; sic 
scilicet sic D; sicut Be, Br. 

4 participiant M 2 , M 3 . 

5 om. cet. 

6 habent add. M,, M 2 , M 3 ; inser. M 2 ante scilicet. 

7 e contrario Be, P,, P 3 , Br, M 3 ; om. M,. 

8 voluntatis diuine inv. Br. 

9 om. Br. 

10 solum P 2 . 

11 communicant Bo. 

12 Br; cursu cet. 

*3 nature Br. 

*4 sicut patet] sed patet sicut P 3 . 

om. Br. 


16 et add. P 2 . 

*7 et add. P 2 . 

18 & meliora] om. Br. 

J 9 existent M 2 . 

20 sunt P 3 . 

21 certi P,. 

22 om. Br; enim M,, M 2 , M 3 . 

2 3 om. M 2 ; in add. Br, M 2 . 

2 4 Br; fidem docendo siue docentibus cet. 

25 moribus Bo. 

26 om. Be. 

27 autem P 2 . 

28 facta M 2 . 

2 9 ait Br. 

3 ° om. P 2 . 

3 * facerem saluos inv. M 2 , cf. NT II, p. 22 g : var. 
3 2 i Cor. ix [22] & inv. P 2 . 



michi est vtile 1 11 , sed quod multis 2 , vt 3 saluijiant , i Cor. x[33]. Seneca eciam 
hoc idem* fecisse videtur, qui 5 octaua epistula ita inquit 6 : [fol. £07™] 
In hoc me [recondidi et ] 7 fores clausi vt pluribus prodesse possem ... [Secessi ] 8 
non tantum ah hominibus sed a rebus <§L 9 hoc primum a 10 rebus meis: posterorum 
negocium ago . Illis aliqua que[possint ] u prodesse conscribo ... Rectum iter , quod 
sero cognoui lassus 12 errando, aliis monstro 13 . 

Omnibus igitur 1 * viri perfecti, et non sibi solis proficere voluerunt & 
communibus vtilitatibus magis quam propriis seruierunt. Audierunt 
enimdictum 15 Sapientis, [ Eccs] 16 iiijfio], vbi dicitur: Ve soli 9 & dictum 1 ? 
eciam 18 Senece, sic dicentis: Omnia mala docuit solitudo 10 . 

Animalia enim que solitudinem diligunt, inutilia sunt & crudelia: 
sicut sunt aquile & leones. 20 Ilia vero 21 que simul habitant, vtilia sunt & 
bona 22 : sicut sunt 23 oues & boues, que scilicet 2 * non sibi solis proficiunt, 
immo vniuersorum hominum vtilitates agunt: se enim lacte depaupe- 
rant, ut homines nutriant; se denudant, vt nos vestiant; se fatigant 
laboribus, vt quietem 25 nobis 26 adducant et - quod plus est - se [ipsa] 2 ? 
morti exponunt, vt nos [sacient] 28 atque pascant. Quid plura pro certo, 
quia vere dignum & iustum est quod 20 inferiores superioribus 30 , infirmi- 
ores 31 perfeccioribus 32 , iuniores senioribus 33 se studeant conformare. 

Hinc est quod 3 * ego, Petrus Berchorii 35 , ordinis sancti Benedicti 
monachus, istud opus Rep[e]rtorii 36 moralis , quod nonnulli, me ignorante, 
Diccionarium appellauerunt, post immensas 3 ? vigilias et labores, non mei 
solius, sed communi [vtilitati] 38 pensate 30 compleui pariter & suppleui & 


1 est vtile] NT II, pp. 233-4: var .; est om. M„ 
M 2 , M 3 , cf. ibid. 

2 multi M 2 . 

3 om. M 2 . 

4 om. Br. 

5 in P 2 , Mi, M 2 , M 3 . 

6 ait Be. 

7 recondunt P,, P 3 , D, Bo. 

8 certe P,, P 3 , D, Bo; cessi M,, M 2 , M 3 . 

9 sed P 2 . 

10 om. P 3 . 

11 possent P 2 ; possunt D, Br, M It M 3 . 

12 lapsus P 2 . 

13 Ad Lucilium Epistulae morales , ed. L. D. Rey¬ 
nolds, Oxford, 1965, ep. 8, 1-3. 

*4 D, Br, Bo; ergo cet. 

*5 inset. P 2 ante illud. 

16 Br; ecci cet. 

17 inser. P 2 ante illud. 

18 dictum eciam inv. Be; eciam om. P 2 . 

19 Ep. mor. 2 £, Omnia nobis mala solitudo 


persuadet. 

20 & leonesjleones Et Be. 

21 vera P,. 

22 & bona] bonaque Br. 

2 3 om. Br. 

2 4 om. Br, Bo. 

2 5 quietam P,; quietant P 3 . 

26 quietem nobis inv. P 2 . 

27 ipsi D. 

28 saciant omnes. 

29 om. Br. 

30 et add. P 2 . 

31 inferiores P 2 . 

3 2 et add. P 2 . 

33 superioribus P 3 . 

34 Hinc est quod om. M 2 . 

35 Berthorii P 3 , Br, M,, M 2 , M 3 . 

36 Reportorii D, semper. 

37 immensa Br. 

38 vtilitate Be, P,, P 2 , P 3 , D. 

3 9 pensare M„ M 2 , M 3 (?). 



ad perfectum usque perduxi, dicens cuilibet 1 verbum pro themate 
presentis collacionis assumptum: respice quoniam non michi soli 2 

LABORAUI, SED OMNIBUS EXQUIRENTIBUS DISCIPLINAM 3 4 5 . 


Et* aduertendum quod in istis verbis 3 


Pigra tarditas 
Singularitas 
Lata 6 caritas 
Operositas 
Virtuositas 


excitatur, 
reprobatur, 
approbatur, 
demonstratur, 
acceptatur?. 


Excitat 

tarditatem 

verbum 

imperatiuum, 

Reprobat 

vnitatem 8 9 

dictum 

denegatiuum 0 

Approbat 

caritatem 

signum 

dilatatiuum 11 : 

Monstrat 

virilitatem 

factum 12 

executiuum 13 * 

Amat 

sedulitatem 

studium 

electiuum 1 * : 


cum dicitur: respice. 

QUONIAM NON MICHI 10 SOLI. 
SED OMNIBUS. 

LABORAUI. 

EXQUIRENTIBUS 15 DISCIPLINAM. 


[i] 

Dicam 16 igitur 1 ? quod in istis verbis lector is excito pigram tardi- 
tatem, & hoc 18 facio 10 quando dico 20 : respice. Constat enim quod licet 
quis 21 habeat clarum visum, numquam tamen videt rem visibilem, nisi 
respiciat & attendat. Ad visum enim non solum requiritur: 


i organum bene compositum, 

medium bene dispositum, 

obiectum 22 satis oppositum 23 , 

[intentum] 26 ad hoc appositum. 2 ? 

1 uerbum thematis presentis seu add. P 2 . 

2 michi soli] solum michi Br, vide supra p. i £ i. 

3 ecci xxxiii add. Br. 

4 est add. P 2 . 

5 istis verbis] D, Br; inv. cet.; videlicet add. P 2 . 

6 on.. Mj, M 3 ; leta M 2 . 

7 Virtuositas acceptatur] om. P 2 . 

8 tarditatem Bo. 

9 cum dicitur add .P 2 . 

10 non michi inv. M 2 . 

11 cum dicitur add. P 2 . 

12 signum P 2 . 

! 3 cum dicitur add. P 2 . 

x 4 cum dicitur add. P 2 ; id est add. M n M 2 , M 3 . 

*5 scilicet add. P 2 . 


immo eciam vna 2 * cum hoc 25 

[requiritur: 

16 dico P 2 , Br. 

*7 primo add. Be; ergo P 2 , M 2 ; om. Br, M x , 

m 3 . 

18 hec M 2 . 

*9 om. Bo. 

20 scilicet add. M 2 . 

21 aliquis Be. 

22 inser. P 2 ante et. 

2 3 obiectum satis oppositum] om. P 3 . 

2 4 om. Mj, M 2 , M 3 . 

2 5 eciam - hoc] cum hoc eciam M 2 . 

26 P 2 ; factum D; intantum cet. ; adiectum add. 
Mj, M 2 , M 3 ; seu adiectum add. cet. Cf. 
Reductorium I, vii, De visu. 

2 7 oppositum Mj, M 3 . 



Sic igitur 1 sequitur quod necesse est lectorem non superficialiter 
spectare 2 , sed intente respicere & videre. respice, [inquiop, id est 
retro, [id est]* rursus, & 5 iterum seu pluries attende & 6 aspice 7 : Act. 
xxii 8 [13]: Saule, frater, respice 9 ; sequitur: Et ego in eadem hora respexi 10 . 
Et sic aduerte quod lector debet respicere, videlicet 11 

I causam & incepcionem, 
modum & condicionem, 
nomen 12 & vocacionem, 
finem & intencionem. 


[i°] Causa enim efficiens est ipse Deus, qui istud negocium [inspirauit] 13 
&, tanquam causa rerum primaria 1 * que 13 scilicet 16 in effectibus, plus 
quam quecumque causa secundaria influit, ipse mediauit & terminauit. 
Sine ipso enim factum est nichil fkper ipsum omnia facta sunt, 17 sicut dicitur 18 

Ioh. i [3]. 

Causa disponens & ordinans [fuit] 1 ? reuerendus 20 pater dominus 21 
Petrus de Pratis, sacrosancte 22 Romane ecclesie vicecancellarius & 
cardinalis, cuius sum ego familiaris & seruus, qui certe satis cito post- 
quam in suum hospicium & de 23 domo sua me recepit, 2 * et ingeniolum 23 
meum perpendit & vidit, modum & formam istius operis cogitauit, ip- 
sumque michi 26 faciendum iniunxit, 27 & libris aliis ad hoc necessariis 28 me 
adiuuit. 

Causa vero ministrans & exequens fui ego, pauper & peccator, 
monachus Petrus Berchorii 2 ^ dictus, de Pictauico 30 solo [fol. 50j vb ] 
natus 31 , & nunc, scilicet quando istud opus cum suis addicionibus & 
supplementis finiui, prioratus Sancti Eligii parisiensis prior & minister 


1 ergo P 2 . 

2 aspectare P 3 . 

3 inquit omnes. 

4 et D; om. Br. 

5 vel Br. 

6 seu Br. 

7 respice P 2 . 

8 xii P 2 . 

9 aspice Br, cf. NT III, p. 188: var. ; frater, 
respice inv. M 2 . 

10 aspexi P 2 , cf. NT III, p. 189 : var. 

11 scilicet P 2 ; om. Be, Br. 

12 nominacionem (?) M 3 . 

13 Be; expirauit cet. 

14 causa rerum primaria] primaria rerum causa 
Br. 

13 qui M„ M 2 , M 3 . 


16 om. Br. 

17 omnia facta sunt] facta sunt omnia Be, Br. 

18 sicut dicitur] om. Be, M 2 . 

19 P 2 ; om. cet. 

20 reuerendissimus Br. 

21 pater dominus inv. Br. 

22 P 2 , D; sacre cet. 

23 in P 2 , Br. 

24 recipit M 3 . 

2 5 magisteriolum M„ M 3 . 

26 om. Mj, M 2 , M 3 . 

27 iniungitur M If M 3 ; iniungit M 2 . 

28 ad hoc necessariis] necessariis Be; necessariis 
ad hoc M 2 . 

29 Berthorii P 3 , Br, M x ; Bithorii M 2 , M 3 . 

30 Pictauiaco Be; Pictauio M,, M 2 . 

31 solo natus inv. Bo. 



effectus. Quod pro tanto dico quia, scilicet 1 quando 2 illud 3 incepi, 
prior Sancte Trinitatis de Clicionio eram, tandem vero fui* camerarius 
monasterii de Columbis; quapropter, si nomen meum aliter & aliter 
audieris, non mireris. 

Causa vero finalis fuit procul dubio laus diuina, salus animarum, 
reparacio virtutum* & 6 disposicio morum & extirpacio viciorum. Ista 7 
enim fuit finis & intencio 8 dicti reuerendi patris ordinatoris, & mei 
eciam?, pauperis constructoris, et Dei insuper, sicut spero, primi & 
principalis actoris. 

Respiciat igitur 10 lector ad operis causam & [incepcionem] 11 . 
respice, [inquio] 12 , ut & ego sibi dicam illud 13 Iud[ith]x iii [7]: Respice in 
hac hora 14 ad opera manuum mearum 1 *. 

[2 0 ] Secundo respiciat lector ad operis modum et condicionem. 
Et circa hoc nota quod istud opus procedit per ordinem 16 alphabeti per 
dicciones & vocabula prout in concordanciis super Bibliam ordinatur 17 . 
Omnes enim dicciones que in Magnis Concordanciis 18 continentur, quas 
scilicet 1 ? frater Giraldus 20 Valete 21 , de ordine fratrum 22 minorum com- 
posuit, que scilicet 23 mille 2 * centum dicciones 2 * ultra communes concor¬ 
dances tenent; quibus eciam ego prope centum dicciones superaddidi, 
que ibi adhuc 26 michi 27 deficere videbantur, in isto opere ponere volui, 
et de qualibet tractatum feci, illis 28 dumtaxat exceptis 2 ? in quibus alle- 
gaciones 30 & auctoritates paucas aut nullas inueni, quas tanquam inutiles 
pretermisi. 

Et est 31 eciam 32 aduertendum quod istud opus diu est 33 ex quo 3 * or- 


1 om. Br. 

2 om. Be. 

3 istud Be, M,, M 2 , M 3 . 

4 fuit Br. 

5 virtutis Br. 

6 om. P 2 . 

7 iste Br. 

8 finis & intencio inv. Bo. 

9 vel M 3 . 

10 D, Br; ergo cet. 

11 intencionem D. 

12 Pj, Bo; inqueo Br; inquit cet. 
*3 istud Mj, M 2 , M 3 . 

! 4 ora P,. 

*5 misericordiarum M,, M 2 , M 3 . 
16 modum Br. 
x 7 om. P,. 

18 Magnis Concordanciis inv. Br. 


om. Br. 

20 Gerardus Br. 

21 videlicet M t ; videlicet add. M 3 . 

22 om. M It M 2 , M 3 . 

23 om. Br. 

2 4 et add. Be. 

25 que in magnis concordanciis add. M 2 . 

26 ad Be. 

27 ibi adhuc michi] adhuc michi P,; adhuc michi 
ibi Bo; michi adhuc M 2 . 

28 uel M„ M 2 , M 3 . 

29 excepta P 2 . 

30 inser. P 2 ante ille. 

3 1 tamen Bo. 

32 circa hoc Be, P 2 , Br, Bo; circa P It P 3 , M 3 ; 
om. Mj; certe M 2 . 

33 om. Br, Mj, M 2 , M 3 . 

34 ex quo] om. cet. 
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dinaueram & 1 compleueram 2 . Sola vocabula tamen 3 pregnanciora & 
vtiliora & auctoritatibus & allegacionibus fecundiora 4 acceperam, & 
alia tanquam steriliora, omiseram, & sic de aduerbiis & 3 coniunccioni- 
bus, pronominibus eciam 6 & 7 preposicionibus 8 & eciam^ de multis 
participiis, verbis & nominibus, vel quia michi inutilia videbantur, vel 
quia de ipsis parum aut 10 nichil inueniebam in concordanciis. Cum pre¬ 
fate Magne Concordancie , vbi hec omnia 11 1 continentur, necdum ad manum 
meam venissent, nichil penitus feceram & sic sufficere extimabam. 
Quia tamen dicte 12 Magne Concordancie post hoc ad manum meam venerunt, 
idcirco videns quod ibi 13 multa vocabula continebantur que tractatu 14 
& moralizacione digna summo opere 13 videbantur 16 , cepi stimulari & 
dolere vnde de aliis volueram dicere et de istis tacere. Manum 17 igitur 18 
mittens ad aratrum 1 ?, opus per ordinem visitaui, & obmissa vocabula in 
ordine suo tractaui, et eciam in iam factis [vocabulis] 20 multa que ob¬ 
missa videbantur suppleui, que omnia in suis locis 21 secundum alphabeti 
ordinem collocaui. Et sic certe plus quam ad 22 terciam partem istud opus 
adiunxi. Quapropter certe 23 doleo vnde primum opus iam multis per- 
sonis 24 fuerat 23 communicatum & ad diuersas mundi partes portatum, 
quia quamuis idem ordo sit in vtroque, non sunt tamen eadem vocabula 
vel 26 eedem 27 materie in ipsorum volumine vnoquoque. 

Respiciat igitur 28 lector ad operis modum & 2 $ condicionem, 
vt 30 ille sol de quo Ecci xlii 31 [ 16] dicitur 32 : Sol illuminans per omnia respexit . 

Et aduerte adhuc 33 circa modum 34 istius operis quod scilicet 33 
certa 36 sunt ibi vocabula que de sui natura sunt moralia, et virtutes & 


1 om. Be. 

2 impleueram Br. 

3 vocabula tamen inv. Be. 

4 facundiora P 2 . 

5 om. Br. 

6 om. Br. 

7 om. Be. 

8 pronominibus - preposicionibus] om. P 2 . 

9 om. Br. 

19 vel Br. 

11 om. P 3 . 

12 om. P 2 . 

*3 ubi P 2 . 

*4 tractata M 2 . 

15 P 2 , D; summopere cet. 

16 summo opere videbantur] videbantur summo¬ 
pere Bo. 

17 manus Br. 

18 Be, D; ergo cet. 


19 cf. Luc. IX, 62. 

20 rotulis D. 

21 om. P 3 ; ordinibus Br. 

22 om. P 2 . 

2 3 om. P 2 . 

24 om. Bo; iam add. M x . 

2 5 fueram P 2 . 

26 nec P 2 . 

27 eadem Be, M x . 

28 Be, D, Br; ergo cet. 

29 om. Be, P 3 , Bo, M 2 , M 3 . 

3 ° scilicet add. P 2 . 

3 1 43 Be. 

32 Ecci xlii/dicitur inv. P 2 .; dicitur om P 3 . 

33 ad hoc P x , P 3 , M x , M 2 , M 3 . 

34 medium M x , M 3 . 

35 om. Br. 

36 D, Br; certe cet. 
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vicia: sicut scilicet 1 sunt iusticia , dementia , luxuria vel 2 auaritia & cetera 
similia 3 ; alia sunt autem* vocabula litteralia, que scilicet* diuersimode 
possunt ad mores reduci, & nunc ad bonum, nunc ad malum, secundum 
exponentis ingenium applicari: sicut scilicet 6 est lapis , lignum, ferrum, 
currere , comedere 7 , curare 8c 8 similia. Ista enim de sui natura ad mores non* 
spectant, sed per exposiciones & applicaciones de virtutibus & viciis, 
pena & gloria, & 10 aliis moralibus plurima innuunt atque [fol. £o8 ra ] 
significant. Quapropter utile & necesse 11 erit 12 tabulam super hoc opus 
fieri 13 , que scilicet 1 * materias morales in 1 * vocabulis litteralibus 16 contentas 
ad ordinem alphabeti reducat. 

Iterum aduertendum est 1 ? & respiciendum circa huius operis 18 
condicionem 8c modum, quod dudum, quando collacionem seu 
prologum Reductorii mei feci, cuius scilicet 1 * thema quasi simile est huic, 
quod 20 scilicet est 21 : Videte quoniam non solum michi 22 laboraui, sed omnibus 
exquirentibus veritatem. - In duobus enim vocabulis differunt, quia ibi 
dicitur: Videte , hie 23 : Respice ; ibi dicitur: veritatem , & hie dicitur 2 *: 
disciplinam ; et illud 2 * scribitur 26 : Ecci xxiiij 2 ? [47], istud vero 28 : Ecci 
[xxxiii 2 *, 18], - In ilia, dico 30 , collacione, mensionem facio quod 31 labores 
meos in tres partes solum diuido & disting[u]o 32 , scilicet in Morale 
Reductorium , Rep[e]rtorium 33 et Breuiarium. Et tamen constat quod ipsi 
labores mei iam in quinque partibus 3 * inueniuntur 3 * distincti, super quo 
non moueatur lector, quia pro certo, quando predictum prologum 
compilaui, ita proponebam vt dixi, sed postea 36 , ad mandatum 8c in- 


1 om. Br. 

2 et Br. 

3 plurima M x , M 3 . 

4 sunt autem inv. Be, P 2 , Br, M x , M 3 ; autem 
om. P 3 . 

5 om. Br. 

6 om. Br. 

7 bibere add. P 2 . 

8 cetera add. P 2 . 

9 om. Be. 

10 om. M a . 

11 necessarie M x . 

12 erat M x , M 2 , M 3 . 

*3 tabulam - fieri] ut tabula - fiat Be; quod 
tabula - fiat Br; tabulam - facere P 2 ; tabulam - 
fiat P„ P 3 . 

*4 om. Br. 

*5 inser. Mj, M 2 , M 3 ante et. 

16 inser. P 2 ante uel in. 

*7 P 2 , D; om. cet. 

18 om. Be. 


om. Br. 

20 om. Br. 

21 om. Be, Br; quasi - est] simile est huic quasi 
quod scilicet est tale P 2 . 

22 solum michi] BS XII, p. var .; michi 

soli Br, cf. ibid. 

2 3 et hie dicitur P 2 ; hie uero M 2 . 

2 4 om. Br, Bo. 

2 5 istud M|, M 2 , M 3 . 

26 illud scribitur] ibi illud P 2 . 

27 34 Be. 

28 istud vero] et hie istud P 2 . 

29 22 Be; xxiii P 2 , P 3 , D, Bo; xxxiiij M x , M 2 , 
M 3 ; istud - xxxiii] om. P,. 

30 inquam Bo. 

3 * desinit P 3 ; quia Br. 

32 distingo Be, P It D, M 3 . 

33 ride supra , p. 1^3. 

34 partes P 2 , Br. 

35 inser. omnes ante compilaui et. 

36 postmodum Br. 





stanciam do mini Iohannis incliti 1 Francorum regis, Titum Liuium, 2 
summum et 3 4 eloquentissimum et obscurissimum omnium hystoriagra- 
phorum, de ilia sua profundissima latinitate in linguam galli[c]am 4 
transtuli 5 , et [eciam] 6 quandam orbis terrarum [cosmographiam] 7 seu 
mundi mappam, multa superaddendo aliis dudum factis, composui & 
depinxi; et sic in prologo died 8 9 Tituliuii? dico 10 : iam labores meos in 
quinque partes distinxi. 

Respiciat igitur 11 lector ad operis 12 * 14 modum & condicionem: 
Iu[dith] vi[i $]: Respice ad nostram humilitatem. 


[3 0 ] Tercio respiciat lector ad operis nomen & vocacionem. Istam 
enim partem laborum meorum Morale Rep[e]rtorium 13 appello, pro eo 
quod materie morales ibi tractate 1 * reperiuntur et quod de omnibus 
vocabulis, paucis dumtaxat & inutilibus exceptis, ibi 1 * specialis trac- 
tatus habetur. Quidam 16 tamen sunt qui istud opus 17 Diccionarium y sua 
auctoritate, nominant, pro eo quod omnes dicciones latinas tractatas & 
moralizatas per alphabeti ordinem 18 ibi vident. 

Respice igitur 1 9 ad huius operis nominacionem 20 , ut sit sic 21 nasus 
tuus sicut turns Libani que respicit contra Damascum , Can. vii[4]. 

[4 0 ] Quarto respiciat lector ad actoris 22 finem & intencionem, 
quia pro certo, sicut iam supra dixi, finis & intencio mea fuit in isto 
opere meo non laudes humanas querere nec 23 ex hoc honores & diuicias 
aggregare, cum forsitan vana sunt opera <$L risu digna 24 , & magis derisoria 
quam accepta. Dei enim laudem & animarum salutem & 2 * ingenioli mei 
exercitacionem & 26 simplicium studencium aliqualem quesiui, et ad hoc 27 
reuelacionem & non ad 28 inanem gloriam finem & intencionem direxi. Et, 
quia multi querunt quare in hoc opere sanctorum auctoritatibus non magis 
vtor, respondeo certe quod est, quia 2 ? sanctorum auctoritates, ut com- 


1 magnifici P,. 

2 Titum Liuium] thitumliuium Bo; titnliuium 
Be, Pi, P 2 ; titulinium Mj; tytylinum M 2 ; ty- 
tumlinium M 3 . 

3 om. Br. 

4 galligam D. 

s transtulisti M 3 . 

6 in D. 

7 Br; colimmagraphiam D; cosmagraphiam cet. 

8 om. Bo. 

9 titiliuii Br; thitiliuii Bo; titus liuii P 2 ; titu- 
linnii M,; titulini M 2 ; tytulinny M 3 . 

10 diu Be. 

11 Be, D, Br; ergo cet.; respiciat igitur inv. Be. 

12 inser. P 2 ante huius. 

*3 vide supra , p. 1^3 ; Morale Repertorium inv. P 2 . 

14 tractare P„ Bo, M n M 2 , M 3 . 


x 5 ipsis M,; ipsi M 2 , M 3 . 

16 qui Bo. 

17 istud opus inv. Br. 

18 alphabeti ordinem inv. Be. 

*9 Be, D, Br; ergo cet. 

20 vocacionem seu nominacionem Be; nomen et 
uocacionem P 2 . 

21 sit sic P|, D; inv. cet. 

22 auctoris Be. 

2 3 necnon P 2 . 

24 fere. LI, 18 . 

2 5 om. M n M 2 , M 3 . 

26 ad add. Br. 

2 7 om. Be; et ad hoc] om Br.. 

28 om. P I# 

2 9 om. Be. 
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muniter, sunt prolixe & multarum materiarum simul, ut communiter, 
contentiue. Visum est 1 michi prolixitas istius operis 2 tales auctoritates 3 
non [requirebat]* quas scilicet* secundum quantitatem vocabulorum 
multiplicari tociens opus esset, & sic sanctorum originalia pauca hie 
inserere volui, ne scilicet 6 vltra debitum prolixus essem 7 et ut eciam 8 
legentibus exercicii locum darem. Ad hoc 9 igitur 10 , lector, obsecro, 
respice 11 &, insufficienciis I2 meisparcens, rectam [et sanam] 13 intencionem 
attende. Respice igitur 1 * in me <Sc miserere mei , quia vnicus pauper sum ego ls . 
Pauper , dico, & certe <&J 6 in laboribus 17 a iuuentute mea 18 . 

Igitur 19 patet quod in verbis istis lectoris excito pigram 20 tar- 
ditatem : respice, inquio 21 . 


ini 

Secundo dico quod in verbis istis liuoris reprobo singularitatem : 
non michi, inquio 22 , soli 23 . Solitudo enim reprobatur, vt dictum est, & 
hoc certe in natura, in 2 * scriptura 2 * & in fortuna& eciam in morum figura. 

In natura, dico, quia, sicut 26 ponit 27 Plinius 28 , lifbro] ii, c. xxxv 29 , 
quando 30 [Helena] 31 Stella nauigantibus 32 [inimica] 33 apparetpericulumque 3 * 
minatur 3 *, quandoque 36 con[fol. £o8 rb ]tingit quod due stelle bone 
significacionis per naues discurrunt, et tunc a periculo classem custo- 
diunt; quandoque vero, ut ait, vna sola apparet, & tunc a periculo non 
preseruat, sed 37 periculo & submergio classis patet. De palma eciam 38 
dicit idem 39 quod, si sola plantatur, non proficit; si vero 40 due simul 


1 contentiue. Visum est] uisum est contentiue 
Bo. 

2 eorum nimis magna quasi add. Be. 

3 prolixitas add. Be. 

* requirebant omnes. 

5 om. Br. 

6 om. Be, Br. 

7 prolixus essem inv. Be. 

8 et Bo. 

9 hec Pi, P 2 , Bo. 

10 Be, D, Br; ergo cet. 

11 obsecro respice inv. P 2 . 

12 sufficienciis Pj. 

*3 om. D. 

14 D, Br; ergo cet. 

*5 p s . XXIV, 16. 

16 & certe&]& certe Be, P 2 , Br; quia certe et M 2 . 
*7 meis add. P 2 , D. 

18 Ps. LXXXVII, 16. 

19 et sic ergo P 2 ; igitur quod M 2 . 

20 pigriciam Be. 

21 inquit Be, M,, M 2 , M 3 . 


22 inquit Be (?), M,. 

2 3 inquio, soli inv. 

24 et in Br. 

2 5 et in figura add. P 2 . 

26 sic Bo. 

27 dicit Mj, M 2 , M 3 . 

28 Histoire naturelle , II, £d. J. Beaujeu, Les 
Belles Lettres, Paris, 19^0, cap. xxxvii, pp. 
44 - 4 £- 

29 2 S Be. 

30 quoniam Br. 

3 1 Helenes D. 

32 magnatibus Br. 

33 in unda P 2 , D. 

34 periculum qua M 3 . 

35 monstratur M It M 2 , M 3 . 

3 6 om. Mj, M 2 , M 3 . 

37 a add. Be. 

38 om. M 2 . 

39 om. M 2 . 

40 vere M 3 . 
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plantate fuerint, altera adiutorio alterius 1 fructus facit 2 . De squilla 3 
eciam canina* dicit idem* auctor 6 quod, si sola inuenitur, venenosa est, 
si vero bina fuerit, medicinalis 7 & bona 8 . Solitudo igitur 0 reprobatur in 
natura 10 . 

Sed eciam 11 dico quod reprobatur 12 in scriptura& siccertesicut 
Sapiencia 13 dixit 1 *, [ Eccs] 13 iiij[9], dicitur quod melius est esse duos 16 simul 
quam vnum , habent enim emolumentum 17 societatis sue; sequitur 18 : Ve soli & 
cetera; Gen. 19 ii[ 18] dicitur 20 : Non est bonum esse hominem 21 solum. Et 
Seneca 22 eciam 23 dicit quod omnia mala docuit solitudo. 

Sed adhuc dico quod solitudo reprobatur in for tuna 2 *. Nonne 
[pro republica] 23 se 26 morti & periculo obtulerunt sicut scilicet 27 fuerunt 
Scipio 28 , Regulus & Camillus & alii infiniti? Eciam 20 apud extraneos in 
maxima fama vigent & nomen eorum perseuerat & permanet 30 in eter- 
num. Alexander enim si solitudinem dilexisset numquam orbem ter- 
rarum acquisiuisset nec famam suam 31 ad posteros [transmisisset] 32 . Soli¬ 
tudo igitur 33 reprobatur eciam 3 * in fortuna. 

Sed certe adhuc dico quod reprobatur inmoribus &in communi 
figura. Vnde 33 sic certe dico 36 quod illi reprobantur qui volunt esse soli 
in diuiciis suis sicut sunt auari, soli in fama & scienciis sicut sunt inuidi, 
soli in eminenciis sicut sunt superbi. Auari enim soli in diuiciis dicunt 
illud 37 Ecci xi[i9-2op 8 : Inueni requiem michi ; nunc 30 manducabo de bonis meis 
solus. Et nescit quod tempus pretereat ilium Sc mors appropinquat Sc relinquat 
omnia aliis Sc moriatur . Superbis vero solis & solitariis in eminenciis, 


1 adiutorio alterius inv. Br. 

2 Hist, nat ., XIII, 6d. A. Emout, Les Belles 
Lettres, Paris, 1956, cap. vii, p. 29. 

3 q* Br. 

4 canna Br; camma M,, M 3 . 

5 dicit idem] om. Be. 

6 idem auctor] ipse actor Br. 

7 est add. P 2 . 

8 De squilla - bona] om. M 2 . 

9 Be, D, Br; ergo cet. 

10 in natura] om. Be. 

11 om. Br. 

12 Sed - reprobatur] om. Be. 

! 3 iam cet. 

! 4 dixi P 2 , M,, M 2 , M 3 . 
x 5 Br, M„ M 3 ; Ecci cet. 

16 duo M 2 ; esse duos inv. P 2 . 

17 emonumentum M 2 , M 3 . 

18 ibid. y 10. 

19 et gen. Be. 

20 om. Be; quod add. Br. 


21 esse hominem inv. P 2 , M 2 , cf. BS I, p. 148 : 
var. 

22 vide supra , p. 1^3. 

2 3 om. Br, Mj. 

2 4 forma M 2 ; formam M 3 . 

2 5 Br; res publice P 2 , D, M„ M 2 , M 3 ; res 
publica Be, P,, Bo. 

26 infiniti add. Br. 

27 om. Br. 

28 et add. P 2 . 

29 qui Mj, M 2 , M 3 ; et eciam P 2 . 

3 ° manet P 2 . 

3 1 famam suam] fama sua M x ; fama M 2 . 

3 2 Be, Br, Bo; transiuisset cet. 

33 Be, D, Br; ergo cet.; solitudo igitur inv. Be. 

34 et eciam maxime Be; om. Br; et Bo. 

35 et P 2 ; quoniam M,. 

36 om. Br. 

37 istud M„ M 2 , M 3 . 

38 BS XII, pp. 193.4: var. 

39 misericordie M x , M 2 . M 3 . 
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dicitur 1 Ysa. v[8]: Numquit habitabitis vos soli in medio terrel Inuidis autem 
solis esse volentibus in fama & scienciis, dicitur 2 lob xii[2]: Ergo vos estis 
soli 3 homines , & vobiscum morietur+ sapiencia. Ut & sic inuidus dicat 
[inuidie sue illud] 3 lere. xv[i7]: Solus sedebam y quoniam amaritudine replesti 
me ; & Tre. i[i]: Quomodo sedet sola ciuitas plena 6 populo! 7 sequitur 8 : Sedet in 
tristicia domina gencium ; non est qui consoletur earn ex omnibus caris eius g . 
Et vere tales soli & 10 solitarii semper sunt tristes & miseri, & numquam 
per aliorum communicacionem 11 consolati 12 aut leti. Et istud certe est 
maximum damnum, quando scilicet 13 vir scientificus solus uult esse & 
nulli nisi sibi soli 1 * prodesse. Vnde lere. xxvii[i7p 3 : Quare datur hec ciui¬ 
tas in solitudinem ? & illud 16 : Quare tu solus 17 et nullus tecum ? i R[egum] xxi[ i ] 18 . 

Et ideo 19 certe in hoc opere non michi soli, sicut iam dixi, volui 
proficere 20 , sed pocius omnium vtilitati prodesse: non michi, inquio 21 , 
soli 22 . Constat 23 quod de solitudine multa mala 2 * succedunt, & 23 quod 
viris solitariis magis quam frequentibus plurima damna 26 hunt: sicut de 
Eglon rege 2 ? legitur 28 , Iud[icum] iii [19-24] 29 , quod cum ipse in estiuo 30 
cenaculo solus sederet, & a 31 se omnes emisisset 32 , Aiot 33 ingressusad eum, 
ipsum occidit &, clausis hostiis 3 * cenaculi, [per] 33 posticum illesus euasit. 
Non igitur 36 soli michi* 7 , quia pro certo non comedi bucellam meam solus; 
hostium 38 enim 39 meum viatori patuit , lob xxxi*° [17, 32]. 

Patet igitur* 1 quod in verbis istis liuoris reprobo singularitatem. 


1 Superbis - dicitur] Superbi vero soli et soli¬ 
tarii in eminenciis dicunt illud P 2 . 

2 Inuidis - dicitur] Inuidi autem soli esse vo- 
lentes in fama et in scienciis dicunt illud P 2 . 

3 estis soli inv. P 2 , M 2 , cf. BS IX, p. 124: var.; 
solus M 3 . 

4 moratur M,, cf. BS ibid. 

5 inuidie sue illud] illud inuidie sue D; illud] 
istud M,, M 2 , M 3 . 

6 om. P 2 . 

7 facta est quasi vidua domina gencium; prin- 
ceps prouinciarum facta est sub tributo add. P 2 . 

8 ibid.y 1-2. 

9 & Tre. - caris eius] om. M 2 . 

10 om. Be. 

11 communitatem M 2 . 

12 sociati P 2 . 

*3 om. Br. 

*4 om. Be. 

*5 dicitur add. P 2 . 

16 istud M,, M 2 , M 3 . 

*7 cs add. P 2 , cf. BS V, p. 180: var. 

18 inser. P 2 ante et illud. 

*9 om. M|, M 2 , M 3 . 


20 procedere P 2 . 

21 inquit M h M 2 . 

22 inquio soli inv. Be. 

2 3 enim add. P 2 . 

2 4 multa mala] om. P,. 

25 eo M 2 . 

26 mala P 2 . 

2 7 Eglon rege inv. Br. 

28 illud add. P 2 . 

29 Iudith iii M 3 ; cf. BS IV, pp. 238-9. 

30 estulo Bo. 

3 * ad Be, P„ M 3 . 

3 2 dimisisset Br. 

33 aiost Be, Pj, Bo; ayost P 2 ; aioth Br, M,; aut 

m 3 . 

34 ostiis P 2 , Mj. 

35 Br; post cet. 

3 6 Be, D, Br; ergo cet. 

37 soli michi inv. P 2 . 

3 8 ostium P 2 , Br, M,. 

39 om. cet. 

40 s M„ M 3 . 

4 1 ergo P 2 . 
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[Ill] 

Tercio 1 dico quod in verbis istis amoris approbo generalitatem 
seu latam caritatem, & hoc facio quando dico: sed omnibus. 

Et re uera probandus 2 est, dico 3 approbandus 4 , ille, & eciams 
summa 6 veneracione laudandus, qui non solum sibi & amicis suis, 
sed pocius 7 omnibus proficere studet 8 , & vniuersitati 6 hominum valere, 10 
& talentum sibi traditum 10 non abscondere, sed ut reportet domino suo 11 
lucrum multiplicare gaudet 12 , ut 13 & 14 sic de quolibet vtilitatem commu- 
nem 1 ® amante et omnibus proficere cupiente, dicatur illud 16 quod de 17 
sapiencia diuina dicitur 18 , Sapi. vii[2 7] : Cum sit vna , omnia potest ; 8 ^ in se 
permanens 19 omnia innouat , <§L per naciones in animas sanctas 20 se transfert 21 & 
amicos Dei & piophetas constituit. Omnes enim 22 debent se 23 conformare 
primis & communibus [fol. £o8 va ] causis, que pro certo vtilitati 24 om¬ 
nium faciunt quicquid agunt, ut eciam 23 nos exemplo Christi, qui 
scilicet 26 pro omnibus tradidit semetipsum 27 , & cuius gratia apparuit 28 omnibus 
hominibus 29 , erudiens nos* 0 , omnibus omnia facti sumus 31 , prouidentes bona non 
tantum coram 32 Deo y sed eciam coram omnibus 33 hominibus 34 , &, si fieri potest , 
pacem habentes* 5 , scilicet 36 nos in omnibus incontaminatos 37 seruemus 38 . Sed 
omnibus igitur 3 ^, ut scilicet apud nos non sit barbarus neque Scita 40 , sed 
omnia [1'n] 41 omnibus Christus y Col. iii[i 1]. 

Sed quid? Certe 42 multi sunt qui bene volunt, non coram Deo, sed 


1 vero add. P 2 . 

2 in D scriptor primo scr. probandus, sed deinde 
e ras. 

3 seu P 2 ; ymo M,, M 2 , M 3 . 

4 dico approbandus] om. Be; Et - approbandus] 
Et vere approbandus est Br. 

5 uero Be. 

6 sua Mi, M 2 . 

7 eciam P 2 . 

8 student Bo, M x , M 3 . 

9 scilicet add. M 2 . 

10 creditum Be, P x , P 2 , Bo, M x , M 3 . 

11 om. Br. 

12 & talentum - gaudet] cf. Matth. XXV, 14-30. 

13 bis scr. Be. 

14 om. Be. 

15 hominum Br; non Bo. 

16 istud M x , M 2 , M 3 . 

*7 om. M x , M 2 , M 3 . 

,8 dicit M 2 . 

19 permanent M x , M 3 . 

20 animas sanctas inv. P x . 

21 BS XII, p. go : var. 


22 om. Be. 

23 debent se inv. Br. 

24 pro vtilitate P 2 ; vtilitate cet. 

2 5 D, Br, Bo; et cet. 

26 om. Be, Br. 

2 7 cf. Gal. II, 20 (pro me) et Eph. V, 2 (pro 
nobis); tradidit semetipsum inv. Bo. 

28 om. P x . 

29 eruditis et add. P 2 . 

39 cf Tit. II, 11. 

31 cf. 1 Cor. IX, 22. 

32 om. Be. 

33 om. M x , M 2 , M 3 . 

34 Rom. XII, 17. 

35 cf. Rom. XII, 18. 

36 om. Br. 

37 contaminatos M 2 , cf. 2 Cor. VII, 11. 

38 conseruemus P 2 ; om. M x , M 2 , M 3 . 

39 ergo cet. 

40 spat, vacuum P 2 . 

41 om. D. 

42 pro certo P 2 . 
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coram omnibus 1 hominibus opera sua facere, & hoc 2 non ut 3 possint* 
omnibus* proficere, sed ab omnibus 6 inanem gloriam 7 reportare. Quinim- 
mo sic fit quod aliqui multa fatua et enormia coram omnibus perpetrant 8 
pro* sola 10 vana gloria quam expectant: sicut scilicet 11 fuitille Pansonia 12 , 
qui Philippum patrem Alexandra occidit [vt ] 13 pro facto 1 * tante 1 * nequicie 
fama nominis sui in etemum duraret; et eciam ille 16 qui templum solen- 
nissimum ab Amazonibus Ephesis Dyane constructum, & per vniuersum 
orbem famosum, ob 1 ? hoc solum voluit destruere, vt nomen suum eciam 
per opus nefandum posset ad posteros dilatare, sicut scilicet 18 ponit 
Iustinus 10 in Abreuiacione Trogi Pompeii 20 . Ad quod eciam facit exemplum 
illius vani & inutilis philosophi, qui aurum suum & argentum conflauit 
in massam, quam 21 scilicet 22 tandem in profundum maris submersit. 
«Ite», inquit 23 scilicet 2 *, «diuicie mee in profundum, submergere me volentes, 
sed ego submersi vos» 2 *. Sicut insuper 26 meis temporibus contigit 2 ? quod 
quidam clericus & 28 legista, qui nouiter de scolis venerat & aduocatus 
esse volebat, dolens quod nullus ipsum vocabat, & hoc quia ipsum nemo 
adhuc 20 cognoscebat 30 , cogitauit quomodo cognosceretur & quomodo 
[fama sua ] 31 apud homines uulgaretur 32 . Die quadam 33 [publico mercatu] 3 * 
se fecit publice 3 * in rota communi 36 latronum 3 ? volui, & deridens omnes 38 
& 30 derisus ab omnibus cepit de cetero * 0 recognosci* 1 . Isti igitur * 2 sibi solis 


1 om. P 2 . 

2 om. Be. 

3 om. M x , M 2 , M 3 . 

4 possunt M 2 . 

5 possint omnibus inv. P 2 . 

6 hominibus Be, Br. 

7 c f. Phil, n, 3 . 

8 et add. P 2 . 

9 per M 3 . 

10 scilicet add. M 2 . 

11 om. Be, Br. 

12 pansonias cet.; i.e. Pausanias, cf. Iustinus, 
Trogi Pompei Historiarum Philippicarum Epitomata , 
rec. I. Ieep, Teubner, Leipzig, 1859 , lib. IX, 
c. 6 . 

*3 Br; et cet. 

*4 pro facto] profecto M 2 . 

*5 tanto P 2 . 

16 i.e. Herostratos; eciam ille inv. P 2 . 

*7 ad M„ M 3 . 

18 eciam Be; om. Br. 

*9 iustius Bo. 

20 poluprii M,, M 3 ; sicut - Pompeii om. M 2 . 

21 quern M 2 . 

22 om. Be, Br. 

2 3 Ite, inquit] dicens ite vos Be. 


2 4 om. Be, Br. 

25 submersi vos inv. Bo. 

26 eciam Be. 

2 7 in D scriptor primo scr. contingit , deinde corr .; 
contingit P ls P 2 , M 3 . 

28 uel P r . 

29 om. M,; ipsum nemo adhuc] nemo adhuc ip¬ 
sum P 2 , Br; nemo ipsum adhuc Bo; ipsum 
adhuc nemo M 2 . 

3° et add. Br. 

3 1 Mj, M 2 , M 3 ; famam suam cet .; dico eius add. 
Pi. 

3 2 posset diuulgare Be; diuulgaret Br, Bo. 

33 Die quadam] et quadam die P 2 . 

34 publice Be; publici veritati P f , P 2 , D; publici 
mercati Br; publice ferri Bo; publica uia ueri- 
tati M,, M 2 , M 3 . 

35 om. Bo. 

36 om. Mi, M 2 , M 3 . 

37 in qua solent latrones volui se fecit Be. 

38 om. Bo. 

39 om. P 2 , M„ M 3 . 

40 cepit de cetero] de cetero cepit P 2 . 

4 1 cognosci Be. 

4 2 ergo P 2 . 



proficere cupiebant, qui eciam male agendo famam & laudem propriam 
dilatari querebant, & ipsam 1 quodammodo violenter ab omnibus ex- 
torquebant, & 2 tamen 3 de vtilitate & caritate communi nichil aut mo¬ 
dicum 4 cogitabant. Omnes , inquit Apostolus, que sua sunt querunt , non que 
Iesu Christi , Phil, ii [21] 5 . 

Melius igitur 6 fecerunt homines prudentes & virtuosi, qui scilicet? 
bene agendo temptauerunt gloriam & famam 8 acquirere & vna cum 0 
vtilitate communi vtilitati proprie 10 prouidere: sicut scilicet 11 fecerunt 
Scipio, Regulus, Lesius 12 & Camillus & alii magni viri, qui 1 3 certe non 
erant 14 illuminati fide catholica, & sic etemam gloriam pro mercede 
bonorum operum non sperabant; non mirum si temporale premium 
appetebant, cum tamen ita sit quod gloriam contempnentes fiunt pre 
ceteris gloriosi, dum tamen 1 * sint, vt dictum est, virtuosi 16 . Fama enim & 
gloria sunt similes cocodrillo, qui sequitur fugientes & effugit 1 ? inse- 
quentes 18 , quia pro certo, sicut 10 dicit 20 Crisostomus omelia 21 iiij: Si 
gloriari 22 cupis , gloriam despice , et eris omnibus 23 gloriosior 2 *. Et alibi dicit 
idem: Hec est, inquit, glorie gloriosa proprietas , quia fugit se 2 * sequentes Sc 
sequitur 26 se spernentes. 

O quam nobilis modus famam querendi est fame despeccio seu 
fuga! Quod eciam approbat Seneca, quando 2 ? dicit iii 28 epistula: Vis omni¬ 
bus esse notus ? priusfac ut neminem noueris 29 . «Veni Athenas, inquit Democritus 30 , 
nemo vnquam ibi 31 me 32 agnouit». Mirum 33 Athenis cognosci non potuit quern totus 
mundus cogniturus erat 34 . Lucerna enim & si quandoque 3 * sub modio contra 
ventorum impetus, ne extinguatur, absconditur, finaliter tamen necesse 


1 ipsi M 2 . 

2 om. Br. 

3 cum P,, Bo. 

4 nichil aut modicum inv. Be. 

5 NT II, p. 475: var. 

6 Be, D, Br; ergo cet. 

7 om. Be, Br. 

8 gloriam & famam inv. P 2 . 

9 om. P 2 . 

10 propria Be, P,, P 2 , Bo. 

11 om. Be. 

12 i.e. Laelius. 

*3 Br; quia add. cet. 

*4 fuerunt Br. 

*5 om. Be. 

16 inser. Br ante pre ceteris; dum - virtuosi om. 
Pa. 

17 fugit M 2 . 

18 Plinius, Hist, nat., VIII, c. xxxviii; cf. Barth. 
Anglicus, De proprietatibus rerum f XVIII, c. 


xxxii. 

19 ut Be; sic Bo. 

29 ait Bo. 

21 epistula P 2 , Br, Bo. 

22 gloriam Mj, M 2 , M 3 . 

2 3 omnium M 2 . 

24 Homilia IV in S. Matthaeum ; cf. PG , LVII, col. 
S 1 : Nam si gloriam consequi vis, gloriam contemne , 
et omnium gloriosissimus eris. 

25 om. P 2 , Bo. 

26 sequi M f , M 3 . 

27 qui P 2 . 

28 in Br, Bo, M„ M 2 , M 3 . 

29 Liber de moribus , n° 37 , ed. Haase, vol. HI. 

30 demetricus M,. 

3* ibidem Br. 

32 ibi me inv. M 2 . 

33 inquit add. omnes. 

34 cf. Ep. mor. 79 , 14 - 1 £. 

35 quando Br. 



est quod super 1 candelabrum [eleuetur] 2 , ut claritas eius, cunctis profi- 
ciens, ostendatur 3 . Vnde eciam Seneca loquens Lucillo* dicit sic 5 : Virtus , 
inquit 6 , tua latere non potent 1 ; sequetur 8 te quocumque ieris multum pristine 
lucis ; fatuum [ igitur ] 9 iudico 10 famam 11 laudem querere , quia eciam inuitos 
solet y si digni sunt , occupare 12 . 

Omnibus igitur proficiamus & de communi vtilitate 13 , non de 
nostra gloria, caritatiue curemus: sed omnibus, [inquio] 14 , ut & sic 15 
in omnibus exibeamus nos tanquam 16 Dei ministros ... ut 17 in omnibus [ omnem ] 18 
sujpcienciam habentes, habundemus 1 ? [fol. £o8 vb ] in omne opus bonum , ii 
Cor . vi[4] & ix [8] 20 . 


[IV] 

Sed certe 21 quarto 22 dico quod in verbis 25 istis 24 vigoris ostendo opero- 
sitatem ; &hoc 25 quandodico 26 : laboraui. Et vere, carissimi, laboraui, 
videns quod 

i ostenditur 28 exemplariter, 
indicitur naturaliter 2 *, 

iniungitur magistraliter. 

Exemplariter enim ostenditur, quando scilicet omnia celestia, sen- 
sibilia & vegetabilia continue discurrere 30 & laborare noscuntur. Na- 
turaliter eciam 31 indicitur quia sicut 32 dicitur lob v 33 [7]: Homo nascitur 
ad laborem auis ad volatum 34 . Magistraliter insuper 35 precipitur, 
quia 36 Sacra Scriptura homini precipit laborare, dicens 3 ? ii Thi. ii[3]: 


1 supra Br. 

2 P 2 , Br; eleuatur cet. 

3 cf. Matth. V, 1 if. 

4 sic omnes. 

5 dicit sic] sic inquit Bo. 

6 om. Bo. 

7 poterat Br. 

8 sequitur P 2 , M,, M 2 , M 3 . 

9 om. D; ergo Be, P,, P 2 , Bo; erga M It M 2 , M 3 . 

10 iudicium M,, M 3 ; iudicio M 2 . 

11 famen M 2 , M 3 . 

12 cf. Ep. mor. 19, 4 et 79, 13, 17. 

13 nostra et add. P 2 . 

14 Br; inquit cet. 

*5 & sic om. Be. 

16 NT 11 , p. 318: var.'y sicut P 2 . 

17 et Br. 

18 essemus D. 

19 habundetis M,, cf. NT II, p. 333: var. 


20 & cetera add. P x , P 2 , D, Bo, M x , M 2 , M 3 . 

21 Sed certe] om. M 2 . 

22 om. Br. 

23 omnibus M 2 . 

24 verbis istis inv. Br. 

23 ostenditur add. P 2 . 

26 dicitur P 2 . 

2 7 hominum Br, M t , M 2 , M 3 . 

28 dicitur Bo. 

29 et add. P 2 . 

30 discurrunt M x . 

31 enim Be. 

32 ut Be. 

33 ii P 2 . 

34 volandum M 2 , cf. BS IX, p. 107: var. 

35 eciam M x ; enim M 3 . 

36 scilicet add. P x , P 2 , Bo, M x , M 2 , M 3 . 

37 illud add. P 2 . 
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Labora sicut bonus miles Cbristi , et ii Thi. iiijf^] 1 : Tu vero vigila , in omnibus 
labor a 2 ; opusjac euangeliste , ministerium tuum imple. 

Ego igitur 3 , ad laborandum in vinea* Domini Sabaoth cum ceteris 
operariis aduocatus, iuxta vires, immo procul dubio 3 supra 6 vires, volui 
laborare, ut 7 in sero mortis mee possem 8 a Christo procuratore 0 domini 
vinee Dei Patris, mercedem glorie [reportare] 10 . Placeat igitur summo 
Deo, per cuius 11 adiutorium pre multis aliis 12 laboraui , non ego , sed gracia 
sua mecum 13 , quod istorum laborum meorum gloriosus sit fructus 1 *, et quod 
ego non sim de illis, de quibus dicitur Ysa. lix[6] Opera eorum , opera 
inutilia 15 , labores 16 sine Jructu 17 , sed 18 quod iam dicat Spiritus quod cum 
sanctis requiescam 10 a laboribus meis 20 , vt & sic cum Sapiente dicere 
[possim] 21 quod modicum laboraui , sed 22 inueni michi 23 multam requiem 2 *. 

Igitur 23 in 26 verbis [istis] 27 vigoris commcndo operositatem. 


[V] 

Quinto 28 dico quod in verbis istis valoris accepto virtuositatem, 
quod scilicet 20 facio quando dico 30 : exquirentibus disciplinam. Viris 
enim virtuosis& bonis, qui scilicet 31 libenter 32 vacant moralibus & scien- 
cialibus 33 disciplinis, debet homo [bona] 3 * sua communicare & pro eis 
instruendis & informandis cum efficacia 33 laborare; ociosos vero & 
disciplinarum ignaros dimittere & vitare 36 . Nonne Christus panemJUiorum 
prohibet canibus dari 37 , et preciosos lapides ante porcos apponi 38 ? Dimit- 


1 Labora - ii Thi iiij] om. M,, M 2 , M 3 . 

2 om. M 2 . 

3 Ego igitur] ergo ego Be. 

* in vinea] vinea Be, P,, M 2 , M 3 ; vineam P 2 , 
Bo, Mj. 

5 procul dubio] om. Be. 

6 vltra Br. 

7 scilicet add. P 2 . 

8 possum M x , M 2 , M 3 . 

9 om. Bo. 

10 recordare D; cf. Matth. XX, 1-16. 

11 scilicet add. M 2 . 

12 laboribus add. M x , M 3 . 

'3 cf. i Cor. XV, io. 

H cf. Sap. Ill, ig. 

15 cf. insuper Sap. Ill, ii, BS XII, p. 32: var. 
(inutilia). 

16 eorum add. P 2 . 

*7 Sap. Ill, 11. 

18 om. M x , M 3 . 

19 requiescem M x , M 3 ; iam - requiescam] dicat 
iam ut spiritus cum sanctis quod requiescam 


Be. 

20 cf. Apoc. XIV, 13. 

21 possum D, Mj, M 3 . 

22 et M x . 

2 3 om. Bo. 

2 4 Ecci LI, 35; cf. BS XII, p. 373 : var. 

2 5 et sic igitur patet quod P 2 . 

26 om. Pj, Bo, Mj, M 2 , M 3 . 

27 om. D. 

28 quinto et ultimo M1. 

29 om. Br. 

30 scilicet add. P 2 . 

31 om. Be, Br; qui add. M 2 . 

3 2 licenter P,. 

33 et sciencialibus] om. P 2 . 

34 om. omnes ; cf. infra: bona nostra communice- 
mus, et p. 1 g 1-2 : bonum quanto communius etc. 

35 tamen add. Br. 

36 vacare M 3 . 

37 canibus dari] dare canibus Be; cf. Matth. XV, 
26 . 

38 poni Br; cf. Matth. VII, 6. 
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tamus ergo 1 mortuos 2 sepelire mortuos suos 3 , et exquirentibus disciplinam bona 
nostra communicemus, & alter alter ius oner a* supportemuss ut & nos 
qui 6 [firmiores] 7 sumus, infirmorum & imbecillium 8 infirmitatem 
[iuuemusp, diligentes illos qui 10 propter discipline dona commendati sunt, 
sicut dicitur Sapi. [vii 11 , 14], quia qui diligit disciplinam, diligit 12 scienciam, 
Prou . xii 13 [ 1 ]; egestas autem 8 c ignominia illi qui 14 deserit disciplinam, Prou. 
xiii[ 18]. Nam, sicut dicitur Sapi. iii[i 1]: Disciplinam qui abicit infelix est; 
8 c via ls vite increpacio discipline, Prou. vi 16 [23]. 

Tu ergo 1 ?, lector, respice quoniam non michi soli laboraui, sed 
omnibus exquirentibus disciplinam 18 , rogans, si placet, bonorum om¬ 
nium 1 ’ largitorem 20 , qui 21 in hac sue natiuitatis vigilia, anno videlicet 22 sue 
beate 2 ^ incarnacionis M°ccc°lix° 24 , hoc opus ad finale complementum 
producere sua benigna gracia michi dedit, quod propicius michi, peccatori, 2 * 
fore 26 dignetur, & quod post 27 huius misere vite dispendia, animam meam 
secum in beatorum numero consoletur. Quod prestare & concedere 
dignetur Ille qui est 8c 2S qui erat8cqui venturus est 29 , & qui ponit humiles in 
sublimi, 8c merentes erigit so spit ate 30 ; viuens, regnans & imperans in secula 
seculorum 31 . amen 


D - Explicit Rep[e]rtorium 32 morale cum suis addicionibus33 & supplementis 
locis suis, vt decet, ordinatis, factum et compilatum a fratre Petro 
Berchorii, priore Sancti Eligii parisiensis, monasterii Sancti Mauri 


1 igitur Be, Br; om. Bo. 

2 suos add. P 2 . 

3 cf. Matth. VIII, 22 . 

4 honera Be; om. P,, P 2 , Mj, M 2 , M 3 . 

5 portemus Be; cf. Gal. VI, 2 . 

6 om. Be. 

7 infirmiores omnes; cf. Rom. XV, 1 : Debemus 
autem nos frmiores imbecillitates infrmorum susti- 
nere ... 

8 imbecillum P x , P 2 , Bo. 

9 Be, Br; inuenimus cet .; cf. Rom. VIII, 26 : 

... Spiritus adiuvat infirmitatem nostram ... 

10 scilicet add. P 2 . 

11 iii omnes. 

12 om. Be. 

13 13 Be. 

*4 om. Be. 

*5 vie Mj, M 2 , M 3 . 

16 7 Bo. 


*7 igitur Br. 

18 exquirentibus disciplinam inv. Bo.; sed - 
disciplinam] etcetera Br. 
bonorum omnium inv. M 2 . 

20 largitatem M x , M 3 . 

21 que Mj, M 3 . 

22 scilicet P 2 , om. Br. 

2 3 benedicte Be. 

2 4 M°ccc °£9 Bo ; millesimo trecentesimo quin- 
quagesimo nono Be, P 2 , M l (tricentesimo). 

25 cf. Luc. XVIII, 13 . 

26 om. Pj. 

27 om. P 2 , M 2 . 

28 om. Br, Mj. 

29 cf. Apoc. I, 4 et passim. 

30 hb V, 11. 

3* cf. Apoc. I, 18 . 

32 vide supra , p. 1 ^ 3 . 

33 additamentis Cat. Rud. 
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Fossarensis 1 monacho, ordinis sancti 2 Benedicti, de Pictauie partibus 
oriundo. Orate pro eo. 


Be - Explicit tercia pars huius operis, scripta per manum fratris Petri de 
Dola, & completa feria quarta post Pentecosten, anno Domini M°ccc° 
lxvii 0 , in conventu salinens[ip. Explicit Repertorium morale cum suis 
addicionibus & supplementis locis suis, ut cum* decet, ordinatis, factum 
& compilatum a fratre Petro Berchorii, priore Sancti Eligii parisiensis, 
monasterii Sancti Mauri Fossatensis monacho, ordinis sancti Benedicti, 
de Pictauie partibus oriundo. 

Pj — Explicit Repertorium morale cum suis addicionibus et supplementis 
locis suis, [ut] 5 decet, ordinatis, factum & compilatum a fratre Petro 
Berchorii, priore Sancti Eligii parisiensis, monasterii Sancti Mauri 
Fossa[t]ensis 6 monacho, ordinis sancti Benedicti, de Pictauie partibus 
oriundo. Orate pro eo. 

P 2 - Explicit tercia pars et ultima Repertorii moralis et per consequens 
totum Repertorium morale vna cum suis addicionibus et supplementis locis 
suis, ut cum decet, ordinatis, factum a fratre Petro Berchorii, priore 
Sancti Eligii parisiensis, monasterii Sancti Mauri Fossatensis monacho, 
ordinis sancti Benedicti, de Pictauie partibus oriundo. Quern quidem 
librum compleuit supradictus frater Petrus Berchorii anno Domini mil- 
lesimo trecentesimo quinquagesimo nono, rogans humiliter quemlibet 
in hoc libro studentem, quatinus oret Dominum pro ipsius anima, ac 
eciam pro scriptore sui libri suprascripti. Amen. Amen. 

P 3 - Explicit deest. 

Br — Explicit Repertorium morale cum suis addicionibus et supplementis 
locis suis, vt condecet, ordinatis, factum et compilatum a fratre Petro 
Berthorii, priore sancti Eligii parisiensis, monasterii Sancti Mauri Fos- 
sacensis monacho, ordinis sancti Benedicti, de Pictauie partibus oriundo. 
Orate pro eo et pro scriptore. 

Bo — Explicit Repertorium morale vna cum suis addicionibus & suis locis 
supplementis, ut cum decet, ordinatis, factum & compilatum a fratre 


1 Fossarensis ms. 

2 om. Cat. Rud. 

3 salinensis ms., Salinense Cat. Castan. 


4 om. Cat. Castan. 

5 om. ms. 

6 fossarensis ms. 
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Petro Berchorii, priore Sancti Eligii [parisiensis] 1 , monasterii Sancti 
Mauri Fossa[t]ensis 2 monacho, ordinis sancti Benedicti, de Pictauie par- 
tibus oriundo. Orate pro eo Deo gracias. 

M, — Explicit vltima pars Repertorii moralis seu Dictionarii 9 anno Domini 
millesimo quadringentesimo septuagesimo sexto, in uigilia beatissi- 
morum apostolorum Philippi et Iacobi, per fratrem R, monachum pro- 
fessum in Tegemsee. De isto fine sit laus Trinitati immense beateque 
virgini Marie, omnibus sanctis, laudantes cuiuslibet nomen dicentes. 
Amen. 

M 2 — Explicit liber quartus Repertorii moralis seu Diccionarii , procuratus 
per reuerendissimum, in Christo patrem et dominum, dominum Geor- 
gium, abbatem monasterii in Rayttnhaslach et scriptus per fratrem 
Iohannem Schutzinger, professum ibidem in anno Verbi incarnati 
M°cccc°lviii°. 


M 3 — Explicit deest. 


1 pariensis ms. 

2 fossarensis ms. 
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